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FOREWORD 


ISLAM’S “HIDDEN” ORIGINS 

Karl-Heinz Ohlig 


T 1 

his volume of collected essays seeks to bring a bit of light into the 
Ju hidden beginnings of a major world religion, namely, Islam. 

This imention, as well as my calling I ski m T s beginnings “hidden,” may 
well astound many, for the beginnings and later development of only a few 
religions seem lo be as clearly known as those of Islam. 

In the early sixth century, the prophet Muhammad (57CM?32) arose; he 
proclaimed the revelations of Allah in Mecca and Medina and eventually 
united all the tribes of the Arabian peninsula into one amnia under his reli¬ 
gious and political leadership. The life of the prophet, his upbringing and 
marriages, his work, the Hijra from Mecca to Medina in 622, and his battles 
are narrated in detail in Muslim publications as well as those concerning the 
academic discipline of Islamic studies. 

After his death, the story continued with successes in war and in religion. 
This early period gave binh lo large Islamic empire a, beginning with the four 
“rightly guided” caliphs (632-661), com inning under the Umayyad caliphs, 
with Lheir capital in Damascus (661-750), and culminating under die 
Abbas ids (beginning in 749), who had their political seat in Baghdad begin¬ 
ning in 762. Why, then, "hidden" origins? 

(t is wdl known that there are only a few bits of information to be found 
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in the Qur'an that offer biographical material allot it I lit' Meccan prophet; 
however, the consequences of I his fact are drawn out by only a few scholars 
of Islam. All the biographical “information” we have can be found in two 
types of sources. The first consists of the biographical works of the early 
ninth and tenth centuries. These include; l) the “Sira” of I bn Hisham (d. 
834). which claims to be related to a non extant text of Ibn Is-haq {d. 768); 
2) a history of military campaigns by alAVaqidi (d. 822); 3) a book called 
“Classes” or “Generations” by Ibn Sa‘d (d. 845); and 4) a book called 
“Annals" by al-Tabari (d. 922). The second type of source consists of the six 
canonical collections of hadith, which dak* from the late ninth century; these 
are ascribed to the following redactors: I) al-Bukhari (d. 870); 2} Muslim (d. 
875); 3) Abu Dawud (d. 888); 4) ul-Ttnnidhi (d. 892); 5) aJ-Nasal (d. 915); 
and 6) Ibn Maja (d. 886). 

Following the canons of historical-critical research, these reports, 
written approximately two hundred years after the fact, should be taken into 
consideration only with great reservations. 1 They were collected at a time 
when Muhammad was the paradigm of identification for a large and pow¬ 
er! ul empire; consequently, the reports about him were appropriately styl¬ 
ized. Their legendary character forces itself on the reader who comes to the 
text uncritically; certain questions are asked in ways that become thematic, 
despite the fact that some of the questions could not have played a role 
during the suggested lifetime of the prophet; and so on. 2 

Nonetheless, these sources are the first to depict the life of Muhammad 
and trace the Qur'an buck to his proclamations in Mecca and Medina, so dial 
the shape of the Arabian prophet and his life remains historically in shadow. 
To put the issue more sharply, the problem of the sources casts doubt on the 
entire question of Muhammad’s historicity: “Muhammad is not a historical 
figure, and his official biography is a product of the ago in which it was 
written.”-' In the same vein, only in the ninth century was it first claimed that 
the proclamations of Muhammad were brought together into the current, 
complete (ext ol the Qur'an by a comm is ion of three Meccans under the lead¬ 
ership ol Zayd ibn Fhabit from Medina. This editorial work is thought to have 
occurred in the caliphate of' Ulh man (644 656), specifically between 650 and 
656—that is, eighteen to twenty-four years after the death of Muhammad, 

Rtidi I’aret writes the following in the introduction to his translation of 
the Qur'an, and in doing so he gives expression to a consensus practically 
unanimous among scholars of Islam: “We have no reason to accept tire idea 
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that even one single verse in the whole Koran does not stem from 
Mohammad,” 4 But why? How does lie know this to be true? On what 
sources does he build his argument? Such a claim highlights many issues, 
including: the many tensions within the Qur'an; the placement alongside one 
another of varying, sometimes even contradictory, traditions; its apparent 
redactional editorial work; the late date of its emergence as the Qur’an we 
know (as Ihe eailiest manuscript fragments indicate); and the much later date 
of the ascription of the text to the Arabian prophet. 5 The way that Parel and 
others simply pass over all these literary-critical problems is, quite frankly, 
shocking. 

The Islamic literature of the ninth century also contributes to current 
narratives of the later history of the spread of Islam, all hough only a few 
“witnesses” from ihe first two Muslim centuries are extant. Usually, the diifi- 
culties these sources create are not mentioned, Josef van Ess is a notable 
exception. He admits that there are only a few early witnesses and, for the lirst 
century after the Hijra, only a few inscriptions, such as those on the Dome of 
the Rock in Jerusalem, on the Umayyad mosque in Damascus, and in numis¬ 
matic legends. Further, he admits that alt { later) Islamic texts stand “under 
suspicion of projection ." 6 Consequently, he refuses to present the first century 
at all; rather, he begins wish the second, although he also slates that the same 
problems exist for this century, in that there arc hardly any “original lexis” to 
be found. 7 lit other words, the first two “Islamic” centuries lie in die shadows 
of history, and it remains inexplicable how the development of a large Islamic 
empire could have left behind no witnesses whatsoever, even among groups 
from whom we might expect such traces, such as the enemies of the Arabs, 
the many Byzantines known for their literary skills and output, and die Jews 
and Christians living under the alleged Islamic authority. 

With help from the few datable and localizablc extant witnesses, namely, 
coins and inscriptions, the contributors to this volume undertake the task of 
explicating the contours of this development in the first two centuries. It will 
be proven that the numismatic discoveries from ibis period, as well as the 
inscriptions on the Dome of the Rock, actually concern Christian texts and 
symbols, which document Syrian-Arabian theological ideas: that God is one 
and single, and that the one he has sent (Jesus) is to he praised (muhwnmud). 
Such statements were aimed at demarcating the texts’ communities from 
Byzantine conceptions of the Trinity and of Christology. They document the 
proud attempt of an Arabian Christianity and the empires shaped by it to create 
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and defend their own identity. In addition, it will become clear that, long 
before the appearance of the idea of a Hijra, (here was an Arabian-Christian 
reckoning of time, which began with the year 622 and was only later “con¬ 
vened" to a Muslim meaning. Until approximately (he end of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, so it seems, Arabian-Chrisuan tribal leaders governed the regions of the 
Near East and of North Africa—indeed, the Umayyad leaders and even the 
early Abbasids were Christians. 

It was not until the second century alter the Hijra (has the idea of 
Muhammad seems to have been loosened from its original connection 
(namely h to Jesus) and then isolated as a conception unto itself, Further litis 
process of detachment seems to have experienced both an expansion of die 
idea, to include a Christian apostle-prophet named Muhammad, and tin inter¬ 
mediate stage ihat served as a conceptual bridge, namely, the worship of a cer¬ 
tain ' Ali (“exalted 11 ), who took over normative Functions in a in tire concrete 
way and in the place of the distant anti transcendent Muhammad (Jesus). In the 
eighth century; and more fully in the ninth, the developing independence of the 
Muhammad idea made it possible to bind it with tor to establish i t as the foun¬ 
dation for) the idea of an Arab prophet of this same name, an idea that held 
already been transmitted through history to some degree, and through (his 
process gained its own independent shape. This also bound the Muhammad 
idea to the Arabian holy places of Mecca and Medina. All of this seems to have 
served the interest of die creation of an Arabian identity for the Abbas id 
Empire. At this time, then* Lhe biographical works and the collections of 
Hadith about the Sunn a appeared. All of the available traditions concerning 
earlier Arabian rulers and controversies were then woven into a continuing his¬ 
tory of the Islamic religion and the development of its empire. The older ven¬ 
eration of J Ali was repressed and survives only among the Shiite traditions. 

From the perspective of the history of religions, one recognizes here a 
fascinating process in the emergence of a new religion. The individuals in 
question, just like the redactors of (he Penraieuch, infused their religion into 
a “canonical" time of beginnings, in which they then grounded and legiti¬ 
mated it. 

This interpretation, argued among these contributions most strongly by 
Voikcr Popp, and deepened by Christoph Luxenberg (although already sug¬ 
gested by Yehuda D. Nevo and Judith Keren), is not simply a subjective 
opinion: rather, it is supported here by the only sources able to express them¬ 
selves in terms of history. 
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What is the relationship, though, between this thesis and the Qur'an, 
whose texts* are attested—with a few exceptions—only in the early eighth 
century and in a defective script/' and whose Muslim "canonization* 1 was not 
complete until approximately one hundred years later? One should always 
remember that the Quran appeared in a time and a place (Iraq) when the 
entire surrounding region was still Christian [and Jewish). Can it have been 
created as <hc foundational document of a new religion at that time? Or did 
it become so only later? 

Gunter Listing 10 has most recently argued that, before Muhammad, there 
was a sort of “Ur-Qur'an*” consisting of hymns arising from an Asian milieu; 
these hymns were later edited by Muhammad anti early Muslim communi¬ 
ties, These initially hypothetical arguments have been supported through the 
work of Christoph Luxonbcrg. a 1 be it using completely different method- 
ological starring points. 11 Luxenherg has shown the following: tj the Qur'an 
emerged in a region thist was linguisticiilly Arabic/Syru-Aramaic; 2) a mul¬ 
titude of passages represent Syriac words and sentences written in Arabic let¬ 
ters; 3) (hat (lie grammatical structure of Ihu Arabic of the Quran betrays 
Syriac influences throughout; and 4) some original Arabic words were mis¬ 
interpreted through the development oflhe “fuller 7 * writing, that is, the fixing 
of the consonants through diacritical points, a process that took place as 
much as two hundred years Inter. 12 Completely new readings and expres¬ 
sions often emerge from these investigations into the Qur'anic text, readings 
which point to a Christian background. 

Luxenherg has also found that the Quran not only stems from a region 
linguistically Syro-Aramaic, but that it is also, at [east in large parts, based 
on an originally Syriac text. He points to four written characters that were 
either nearly identical or extremely si milar i n die Syriac and Arabic scripts— 
and therefore capable of being mistaken for one another—but which served 
as indicators of different consonants in the two written languages. He argues 
that these characters were preserved in the transfer of the original Syriac text 
into Arabic, which means that they were no! then converted into the correctly 
corresponding Arabic characters. This phenomenon points to the use of a text 
originally written in Syriac. 

IIThis is correct, then (he Qur an must have had a somewhat longer pre¬ 
history in Syro-Aramaic, a possibility also suggested by, for example, the 
material in the Punishment Stories. Had the Christianized Arabian tribes put 
together a lection ary or lectionaries—in Syriac, naturally, following die 
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usage of the period—lor the validation and certification of the Scriptures 
(Old and New Testaments), which were then later translated into the Arabic 
language? And does “later” here mean perhaps only in the time of the 
Umayyad caliph ' Ahd al-Malik (d. 705) or his successor al-Walid (d. 715), 
who established Arabic as their new official state language? 1 ’ When did 
those texts come together win eh certainly cannot he traced back to Christian 
roots or that seem to point to an Arabian prophet? There is the famous com¬ 
ment from the ninth century concerning Uthman’s destruction of all Quranic 
manuscripts except for the full text that he caused to he put together. Is it 
possible that this refers much more in reality to the elimination of the foun¬ 
dational Syriac text in the early eighth century? 

There are further perspectives, from both linguistics and from the history 
of religions, that should he considered and will be taken up in the contribu¬ 
tions to this volume. Most of these articles were known beforehand to the edi¬ 
tors only in the proposals of their topics, not in their content. The authors and 
their publications allow us to expect, however, that many new aspects of these 
concerns will be developed, aspects which have not yet received enough 
attention in the scholarly world. Naturally, (hough, these perspectives have 
nul yet been drawn together into one over arching concept or even necessarily 
harmonized; for such to occur, one would need a long symposium. 

Consequently, the editors understand this collection as a spur toward dis¬ 
cussion and further research, not as a delineation of an already complete 
idea. Hopefully, though, the collection can make clear that I lie beginnings of 
Islam will only be able to he understood on the basis of historical sources, 
not from later interpretations, and when historical and philological questions 
are investigated on lhe basts of those sources. 

11 may be difficult for the discipline of Islamic studies to call into ques¬ 
tion rubrics of interpretation hundreds of years in the making. Whether the 
articles in this volume will be accepted immediately cannot be determined al 
the present time. In the long run, though, the Held will not be able simply to 
pass over or interpret away the “facts of the case,” meaning the historical 
sources and philological insights. 


NOTES 

I. O. Yehuda D. Neve and Judith Korea, Crossroads to Ixlam. The Origins of 
the Arab Religion mu! the Artih State (Amherst, NY: Prometheus Bonks. 2003). p. 
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9: “Nun-contemporary literary sources are. ill our opinion, inadmissible as histor¬ 
ical evidence, [f one has no source of knowledge of the 7th century except lexts 
written in the 9jh century or later, one camioL know any thing about the 7th century: 
one can only know what people in the Shh century nr inter believed about the 7Lh. ,h 

2. Cf. the author's Weltreligion Islam: Elm Kinfukmng (Main/: Exodus, 
2000 ), pp. 2&-4L 

3.. Nevg and Karen, Crossroads to Islam, p. II. 

4. Rudi Pa ret,, Der Koran (Stuttgart: Kohl Ikie timer, 1979), p. 5. 

5. Ohlig, Weltreligion Islam, pp, 42-92. 

6. Josef van Bss, Thmlopje and Gesetlsi'hnfi im 2. and d. Jahrhumien liid- 
schrtt; Bine Geschichte des religi&scn Denfcens imfrdhert Islam, Vol. I (Berlin and 
New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1991k p. vtii. 

7. Ibid 

8. 11 is a scholarly curiosity that, up until lhe present day, all conlemporary 
Qur an lc exegesis has relied upon the 1924 Cairo edition of the Qur’an and has never, 
as opposed to all oiher Iields of “hook studies,” undertaken an attempt to produce a 
critical edition of at least large portions of the Quran with lhe assistance of the early 
Quran fragments still avail able. Two requests hy the central German boundulion for 
Research (tlie "Deutsche Porschungsgemein,scbaff s or lL DFG Sa ) to support such a 
critical textual analysis have been rejected by experts in Islamic studies, although 
normally nil further exegesis must begin wish an attempt at coming closer io the 
“original” Ibmi of the text. 

9. The fragments in question, the oldest known fragments of the Quran, are 
available to the public at this time in facsimile editions—one each from Samarkand, 
from Paris, from St* Petersburg, und front London—ax well as in She photographic 
documentation of the San 1 a 1 manuscripts at lhe University of Saarland. Their script is 
considered "defective" because it lacks not only the marks of vocali/atioii but also, 
and nearly throughout, she diacritical points., Although the Arabic script contains 
twenty-eight consonants (this is also true of the oldest version of the Hija/.i script), 
only seven of them arc written unequivocally, while the other characters can refer to 
more than one consonant—indeed between two and five. Consequently, the charac¬ 
ters were clarified and attached firmly io lhe various con sonants through die use of 
diacritical points (one io three dois under or over the character). See the ausltor's HWf- 
reliRion Islam , pp. 69-6 1, 

10 Gilmer f ailing, Oher den Ur-Qurati ; Ansdtzr zur Rekonstrukiion saris - 
iamischer christlicher Sti-opltenlieder im Quran (Erlangen: I-tiling, 1974 ] 1st ed.J 
and 1993 [2nd cd.]). S his text has since appeared in. an expanded English version 1 A 
Challenge to Islam: For Reformation (Delhi, 2003). 

I 1. Christoph Luxemburg, Die syro^a rat noise he Lesart ties Koran: Fin Beil rag 
zur Entstehutig der Koransprache (Berlin: Das Arabasche Ruch, 2000 \ 1st ed.], 2004 
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glided), Lind 2005 [3rd ed.J). An extended English version has appeared in Berlin: 
Schiler 2007 with die title The Syro-Aramalt Readiti# of the Koran. A Contribution 
to the Decoding of the Language of the Koran. 

J2. TEie fixing of the many consonant by means of diacritical points, as well 
as [he addition of vocalization points, was achieved by a long process that was not 
completed until the ninth century, or possibly even later. It is dear that the fixation 
of the text, which also occurred at a later date, rested upon ihe interpretations of the 
individual scribes, which were often wrong. When one places the diacritical points 
in different locations, the resulting Lexis give rending that make sense and also fit 
into their contexts fcl. here, above all. Liixenberg, Die s y ro-omnimische Lesctrt). 

13. Il would he most helpful in searching for an answer eej ihis question if the 
available fragments of the Qur 'an could he dated more precisely. The fragments that 
tuiiiJ now have been published in facsimile editions are probably to be reckoned to 
the second half of the eighth century; further, tliere are good reasons ti> believe the 
Sana' fragment to be more recent, as was inilisilly accepted. 


PART I. 

THK EARLY HISTORY OF ISLAM 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF ISLAM, 
FOLLOWING INSCRIPTION A L 
AND NUMISMATIC TESTIMONY 


Volker Popp 


THE FICTION OF A UNIFIED HISTORY OF EARLY ISLAM 



s early as 3 902 T Julius Well hausen brought attention to the fact that 


A A, the Syrian tradition of the Arabs had been lost. 3 In fact, it was not 
only the Syrian tradition that was lost, but also the tradition of the eastern 
regions of the Arabian Empire, One finds references to This loss in Chinese 
sources “ Wellbausen also indicated that the historical reports of the Islamic 
historians do not satisfy the standards that Theodor Mommsen (18I7-19U3) 
established for historical source 5 T Further, the traditional Islamic historians 
did not state what the specifically “Arabian” pun of (he Islamic history was, 4 
Should one desire to reconstruct the historical circumstances in Syria* 
Mesopotamia, and Iran in I he seventh century, this aulhor would not suggest 
turning to die reports of the Islamic historians. Numerous holdings in 
inscriptions and visual portrayals from this region can be found in bo 111 
public and private archaeological collections. With thc.se materials at hand— 
hy using the material witnesses that are extant—it is possible to re construct 
the historical contexts in question. As Wei I hausen said, ,fc a$ everyone knows, 
one must always construct history. . . .The only difference is whether one 
constructs it well or poorly” (my emphasis}, 5 
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in terms of a method of reconstruct ion, I will follow the path that 
Michael Hales suggested in 1976. Following this method, the numismatic 
materia] will be considered one mint at a lime, before proceeding on to con¬ 
sider provinces and then regions as a whole. Only then will I attempt to draw 
out conclusions which are valid for all the extant material. I also suggest this 
method of “small steps'’ for the handling of protocols and ti tula lures on coins 
and in inscriptions. 6 

I will not oFfer here a detailed presentation of the history of pre-Islamic, 
Christian Arabs in Syria and the western Arabian peninsula, nor will there be 
a full presentation of the history of Christianity under the Arabs in the 
eastern peninsula, in Bahrain, in Qatar, and in Oman beginning with the mis* 
sions of the Syrians in the third century. Of special importance is the history 
of Christian Arabs in Mesopotamia and in the Ja/Trtt ("the island"). This area 
in the curve of the Euphrates was a homeland for Arabs quite early, and as a 
official diocese it was called by contemporaries (in Aramaic) Hot ‘Arahayd. 

For the sake of this presentation, it is absolutely necessary to point to the 
central historical event of the first half of the seventh ceiuury, namely, the 
surprising victory of the Byzantines in 622. The massive political changes 
that followed were later described by the traditional Islamic literature as the 
results of the l lijra (“emigration") of the Prophet of the Arabs. This Hijra 
supposedly look place in 622. and with it supposedly began the Islamic reck¬ 
oning of time. This is not historical. In reality, though, a new era did begin: 
the period of the self-government of Christian Arabs, 


ON THE PREHISTORY OF “ISLAM” 

The Religious Wtr between the Byzantines and the Sassanians 

At least as early as 1952, Georg Os t rug or sky could not avoid ihc conclusion 
that the drawn-out conflict between New Iran and New Rome had taken on 
the character of a war ot religion, beginning with (he government of 
f'h os roes II (591-628). 7 This change in the war was also embodied in ils 
protagonists. Chosroes 11 had a precise understanding of the .structure of the 
Byzantine system of authority. He knew ihal the legitimation of (he imperial 
authority rested in its function as protector of the Church. Asa young refugee 
al the imperial court in Byzantium, he had enjoyed the protection of the 
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Byzantine emperor Mauricius (582-602), After a Byzantine army had helped 
him in his return to Iran and his achievement of the throne, he later avenged 
the fate of his previous protector after Mauritius, along with the entire i mpe¬ 
rial family, was murdered in 602 by the usurper Phocas. Chosroes was mar¬ 
ried to two Christian women, the Byzantine princess Maria and the Syrian 
Shinn; further, his finance minister, YazdTn, was a Christian. 8 His relation¬ 
ship to the cult of St. Sergius of Rusafa—not merely as a devotion 
special e —is attested by a report of his donations tci the cult anti through a 
note saying that he restored its sacred objects which had been stolen by his 
ancestors, 9 In the face of the appropriation of Persian traditions by the Nesto- 
rian Church of Iran (marriage for priests, its self-understanding as a national 
churchy “people in the Sassamun court had to admit that they could no 
longer avoid the Nestorians. For a short time* a Nest on an Church stood right 
next to the royal palace in Seleutia on she Tigris.' h]0 

The result was a coexistence of two religions, a situation with which we 
are familiar in contemporary Japan, where the emperor is the chief of the 
national cult, while all those under him practice their own private religions, 
which show themselves to be true Lu the stale. Just its in contemporary Japan 
Shintoism serves as the national religion, and Buddhism and Christianity 
exist as private religions;, so in Iran the Mazdoan religion of the Zoroastrian 
national cull was the official religion of the empire,, with the King of Kings 
as its protector, white all his subordinates including the aristocracy w r ere 
practitioners of the living religion of Christianity, which remained true to the 
state. The Arabians connected with the Nestorians of Iran were the kings of 
ai Him from die ekm of the Lakhmids, Already in the inscription of Lhe Sas- 
sanian ruler Narses at Paikuli (293—302), we see one of thc^c Arabian vas¬ 
sals menlioned: 'Amnv Ihmdyn mtk r (7\mr, king [mnlik] of lhe Lakhmkls). 11 

With Chosroes' return to the throne in 595, the Arabian ruler in al-HTra 
was baptized. "Thai Numan became a Nestorian when tie decided to become 
a Christian is completely understandable, not only because his surroundings 
were Neslorian but also because the Nestorians, alone among the Christian 
confessional groups, were in any way acceptable to the Persians, as opposed 
to die 1 Roman" Mon ophy sites and Me I kites/ 112 

The Ghassank!s P on the other hand, Arabian rulers of Syria, were supporters 
nl' the Monophysite confession. At the end of the sixth century, in questions of 
Christian doctrine, [his group existed in opposition to both their Byzantine over¬ 
lords and to their enemy Arabian brothers under Kassanian authority. As the 
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local holders of high office, the Ghassanids were pact of I he aristocracy of 
Byzantium. Their leader bore the title Bitrlcj (from the Latin patricittx)™ At tire 
end of the sixth century, then, two Arabian dynasties were pitted against one 
another, with both serving as the representatives of foreign empires, taking the 
roles of regional oilers, and defending differing Christian confessions. Both 
groups’ own religions differed from that of their respective national culls (the 
Zomnstrians in Inin and the imperial church in Byzantium), Tito war between 
the two great empires was essentially, in large part, a war of their representa¬ 
tives, ted by their Arabian Christian vassals and their successors. 

The position of the emperor of Byzantium, He rad ins (610-641), son of 
the exarch of Carthage, was precarious in ways similar to that of his opponent 
in the cast. Although he was a Christian emperor, he was haled by large parts 
of Christendom. The western Armenians, the Laz. and other Georgians fol¬ 
lowed him only under threat. The eastern Armenians had bound themselves 
K> the cast Syrians at a 541 synod in Dwm. The Monophysite Arabs and Copts 
joined this taction, as well as the Ethiopians, who had accepted missionary 
preaching from Syria. Even in the emperor's homeland of North Africa, the 
church of the emperor was in distress. Controversies between the Roman pop¬ 
ulation and the native Numidians played a significant role in these difficulties. 
The separatist church of the Don ah sts had made the efficacy of the sacra¬ 
ments dependent upon ihe holiness of the minister (a catastrophe for every 
church hierarchy, but St. Augustine had come to the rescue here, developing 
the rudiments of an official Catholic doctrine of the sacraments). 

Also in die West, the western Goths mourned again the loss of their 
spiritual independence as Arlans, In 587, ihc royal house had chosen to con¬ 
vert from Arlan to Catholic Christianity in order to avoid the late of the 
eastern Goths in Italy (by 562 the Byzantines had finished annihilating them 
in battle). The emperor could only be certain of what was happening with 
the Roman pope as long as the presence of a Byzantine garrison of troops 
in the fortress of Ravenna constantly reminded the laitcr of the conse¬ 
quences of the possibility of insubordination. 

The Sassanianm in (he Footsteps of Their 
Iranian Predecessors in Syria and Egypt 

Occupations of Egypt by Iranian overlords look place even in ancient times 
(525-404 and 143-332 BCi), fhe Sassanians, in I heir period, held on to the 
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dream of [he previous reach of Iranian authority; indued, under Sh&pur tl 
(309-379) I hoy had integrated eastern Arabia with the central Arabian Land¬ 
scape of al-Yamama, and they later advanced as far as the Hijaz, overpowering 
Yemen in 572. Consequently, they made use of the conflicts among Christians 
in die Byzantine Orient in order to proceed to Syria and Palestine In 614. 

As a result of the persecution of Munuphysile Christians, the Byzantine 
emperor Maurieius (582-602) stripped his Arabian vassals in Syria and western 
Arabia of their power. It was well-known that Arabian Monophysite Chris: inns 
had already begun to imitate (he Byzantine system of authority through the 
ruling Ghassanids. The connections between the Jacobite Church of Syria and 
the Ghassanids was a reflection of the relationship between Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity and the imperial palace in Byzantium. At Lhis point, [he emperor began 
seeking to hinder ihe Monophysites from strengthening their position in the 
Byzantine cast, lie accused theGhassanid phykuchs of [reason during a battle 
against Iran in 581: based on Lhis accusation, he dissolved the Ghassanid buffer 
slaEe in 584. and llie Ghassanid federation broke up again into fifteen tribes:. 
Consequently, one should not be surprised Eo learn ihat die Sassanian armies 
appeared lx. 1 fore An [inch as early as 604. One hundred years earlier, Byzantium 
had withdrawn its military presence from Syria 14 (excepting a few religious 
centers, like Jerusalem ami Rusafa). The border with tire area occupied by the 
Arabian vassaly proceeded eastward from Antioch. One further indicator that 
Byzantium had given Syria over in the sixth century is the fact that the Arabian 
'"barbarians 11 had erected building inscriptions in their own language. ]5 

Consequently, Arabic appeared first as a language of authority. Aramaic 
remained (he language of literature and the church liturgy. One sues evidence 
of the latter in the reestablishment of the Syrian Church under Lhe Ghas- 
sanids. The language of the Jacobite Church remained Aramaic; while the 
Jacobite Church was supported by the Arabian lords of Syria, it remained a 
church of Syrians. The Arabian leader Alxl al-Malik w r as the first to found 
the Arabian church in Jerusalem as a foil to the church of the emperor, as a 
defender of orthopraxy against Orthodoxy. 

That Byzantium gave Syria over to die Arabians Is further attested in the 
papyri of Nessana in the northwest Negev. These Greek papyri arise from the 
period 460-630. Until 601 they reflect the traditions of the imperial chancelleiy, 
and the names of the scribes appear in their Greek form. In 601 r however, Shis 
tradition was given up. and in the eight papyri dated after 601 the scribes rso 
longer used the Greek forms of iheir names but rather the Arabic Forms. 1 * 
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Clear evidence oF these changes can be found in the (merely) regional 
dimensions of Ehe reforms of Heraclius; these dimensions also reflect (he 
self-understanding of Byzantium. After the attempt of Justinian 1 (527-565) 
lo resurrect Lhe Roman Empire in its former splendor and glory, an attempt 
that faltered because of an overextension of lhe empire's means, the results 
of the intervening catastrophes forced Heraclius into a reform of the empire 
in a geographically restricted manner The reorganization, of the empire no 
longer involved Syria, and with the conclusion of the reforms, Syria was 
excluded from the empire along with the rest of the Byzantine east One 
should think here of an exact demarcation. Those regions not i ncluded in the 
reforms no longer belonged to the nucleus of the empire. In other words, 
whoever was not inside, was outside! Only the ecclesiastical officials of the 
former Byzantine east now stood in connection with ihe emperor, and yet 
Byzantium gave up even these contacts at a later period. 37 

The conquest of Syria and Egypt seems not to have meant much more to 
the Sassanians than a military exercise. After they had stopped filling epis¬ 
copal .sees in Syria wiih Nestorians loyal to the stale* they contented the ru¬ 
se Ives with pursuing the supporters of the Byzantine Empire and replacing 
them with Munophysite bishops; it was through this latter action that the 
Sassanians won over the Syrian population. The Iranian presence consoli¬ 
dated the federation of the oriental Christians against Byzantium. The Jews 
who had been repressed by die Byzantines were able to make gains under 
their leader Nchcmiah, the son of Hushiei. After the conquest of 614, they 
were given Jerusalem as their own. The churches of Jerusalem were 
destroyed, and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre devastated. The majority of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem had already been shipped off to Persia, among 
them the patriarch Zacharias with the reliquary of the True Cross. 1 ** 

The Sassanians had coins minted hi Egypt between 617 and 628; these 
coins show Chosroes 11 in die form of a Christian ruler. This depiction could 
have arisen from the fact that the eastern Christ ism ft could no longer imagine 
him in any other way, for he took part as a Christian ruler in the. conflict 
between the Christians of the imperial orthodoxy and those of the supporters 
of orthopraxy, h could also be that the depiction of a non-Christian ruler was 
no longer possible in the realm of Sassanian coin-minting in Egypt, and so 
Ihe Persian ruler was seen as a Christian and as a supporter of the Egyptian 
M ono ph ysite Christ i a ns. 1y 

This manner of proceeding on the part of the Persians must have struck 
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itie Byzantines right in the heart, tor il was an attack on the institution of 
Limp ire. The emperor, as the protector of holy places {which he was. as the 
protector of the iiaram irt Jerusalem in the eyes of those Arabians bound in 
alliance with the Snssanians), had experienced an incalculable loss of legiti¬ 
macy. 20 Constantinople did not remain quiet. In 622, the emperor set out 
from Constant inn pie, with the Church having made its treasures available to 
the impoverished state. 21 This last appears to be a euphemism for a forced 
appropriation by the emperor of the church’s treasures. 

‘The war began in a spirit of religious excite menu a spirit unknown in 
former limes, li was die first Typical’ medieval war. reminiscent of the later 
Crusades. The emperor placed himself at the head of the army and, in his 
absence, turned over die ruling authority in the capital to the patriarch 
Sergius and the patrician Bonos, as regents for his son who was at the time 
still ton young to rule. . . . This action was unusual to the highest degree, and 
as had once been the case with Mauricius, so too H cruel ins immediately 
encountered a great deal of opposition from his advisors, for no emperor had 
been seen personally on a ball Idle Id since ihe time of Theodosius the Great. 

.,, On the second day of the Easter octave, April 5, 622, Heraclius left the 
capital niter a celebratory worship service.” 22 

The later history of the battle bore unexpected consequences. The 
emperor had concerned himself for quite a long time with military theory, 
and his military leadership defied convention and confused his opponents. 
For example, instead of using the summertime for battle, he used it simply 
for training; it was when the season was nearly over that lie attacked, Hera- 
cliu.s organized the Byzantine army in such a way as to aim at the strengths 
of die Persian amiy. Instead of using infantry, he employed reinforced cav 
airy, especially emphasizing horses ridden by lightly armored archers. The 
emperor marched directly toward Armenia, so (hat Ihe Persians had to follow 

him “like a dog on a leash_The eventual battle between the two armies 

on the Armenian landscape ended with a glorious victory for the Byzantines 
over the great Persian general Shahrwaruz." 23 

The Byzantine victory in 622 was sensational primarily because of its 
uniqueness. A fifty-year-long portion of the conflict between East and West 
was ended by one side's surprising conquest, a military victory' for the group 
which had not, throughout the duration of the conflict, been able to enjoy a 
single convincing success. What is more, this phenomenon is even reflected 
in die Qur'an. The Arabian Christians of al-Hlra had suffered under Bas- 
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sanian lordship ever since Chosroes 13 had pushed the local ruling dynasty of 
the Lakh ml ds off lo one side. The loss of their high place among the Arabs 
of Iran must have injured them badly, for, with the events of 622, they saw 
the Byzantines as their savior in a time of need. PickLhall has translated the 
beginning of sura 30 (ar-Rum: "the Byzantines”) thus: LL 2) The Romans 
[author's note: '‘the Byzantines 1 '] have been defeated 3) In (he nearer land, 
and they, after [heirdefeat will be victorious. 4) Within ten years—Allah’s is 
she com in mid in the former case and in die latter—and in that day believers 
will rejoice. 11 The text concerns a loss on the part of the Byzantines, to be fol¬ 
lowed by a victory, 

T3ie third series of Byzantine losses had begun in 613 at Antioch, con¬ 
tinued with the Sassan ians'conquest of Jerusalem in 614, and ended with The 
Sassailians 1 conquest of Egypt in 617. If it is at all possible to understand an 
event mentioned in the Quran as “historical/' then it seems that what we 
have here concerns a theological mastery of the situation between 617 and 
622 from the point of view of the Arabian Christians. 

Further, Hcrucliuy avenged the Sussan bins’ attack on Jerusalem, the 
attack on the legitimacy of Byzantine authority, with a like reaction. In 623 T 
with the help of the Christian peoples nf I he Caucasus, he carried out a sort 
of guerrilla attack on the chief holy place of the Iranian Zoroastrism*. He 
went lo Ganzak, the residence of Ardashlr, the first Sassanian overlord, 
burned its fire-temple to the ground T and thereby took his revenge for the 
destruction of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the attack on die legit¬ 
imacy of the Byzantine imperial authority ay the protector of She Church and 
its holy places.- 4 

The Sassatuatts’ strong resistance led to yet another counterattack, this 
time by the Persians as far as the Bosporus, The weak point in the Persian 
attack strategy was again the lack of its own naval IlceL which they could 
have used to blockade Constantinople. For this, the Persians had lo turn to 
another enemy of the Byzantines, namely, the Avars. Although the Aval 
Khaqan appeared before Constantinople with a huge mob of Avars, Slavs, 
Bulgurs, anti Gepids. and thus besieged the city by land and by sea, she battle 
with the Byzantine fleet led to the defeat of the Avars at sea. They were like¬ 
wise defeated on land. With ibis loss, the Persian attack crashed to the 
ground in its entirely- 23 The course of the war ultimately led to new confed- 
eraitons. During his stay in the Caucasus, Ileraclius cemented new relation¬ 
ships with the empire of the Khazars. “From this poinl one can date the joint 
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efforts of the Byzantines ami K bazars, whidi over [ime became an important 
support for Byzantine politics on its eastern frontier."-<■ 

After I lie crushi ng defeat of the Iranian imperial armies, first in Armenia 
in 622 and then in Nineveh in 627, Chosmes II was first defamed and then 
murdered by die courtiers and the Zoroaslrian clergy, A controversy over the 
throne followed these events. One of Chosroes's sons ascended the throne, 
but just a few months later, on his deathbed, he declared the Byzantine 
emperor to he regent in the place of his own young sun. This sun, Ardashlr 
ML was killed by she famous general Shahrvaraz an 630. The murder of the 
Sassaman ruler Ardashlr Hi was already the second and most effective attack 
on the legitimacy of the authority of the Sassanian dynasty, Chosroes H hail 
lost Ills ihrone in 590 io the usurper Bahrain Cabin and was only able to return 
to [ran with the help of the Byzantine army in 595. A further pretender to the 
throne, a certain Wislahm, who did not belong to the Sassanian dynasty, had 
coins minted in the north under his own name. A foundational Idea of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty was thereby cast into doubt, namely, that only the family of 
Sasan could rule over the Eran-Shahr T because their heritage could be traced 
back to [hi:, original race of gods, and because they consequently possessed 
the xvarrah, the glory of kings. It was because of this doubt that Doran, the 
daughter oTCbusroes Ik had good reason to emphasize her own descent from 
the gods. A gold medallion dating from [he second year of her ruler ship 
bears the inscription Boron i yazddn tohm wimmklr C L Boran, reuewer of the 
race of the gods). 27 The Arabian Christians, as new rulers in Iran, directly 
countered this conception with their tide 'Atxt Allah [Servant of God and 
Christ), in Lhe sense of the old Syrian theology. 

At the end of the hostilities a settlement between the Sassanians and the 
Byzantines was agreed upon. This event saw the return to the emperor of all 
lands that had once belonged to lhe Byzantine Empire—Armenia, Roman 
Mesopotamia, Syria. Palestine, and Egypt. This shows that He radius had not 
planned any son. of conquest to be followed by a long-term occupation; 
rather, he was interested only in a reestablishment of the legitimacy ol the 
Byzantine imperial authority. Consequently, he visited Jerusalem only once, 
in 630 P when he erected again she True Cross (or rather what was left of it in 
its reliquary), which had been returned by the Persians.-* 

Heradius also hdd to I his political policy of settlement concerning the 
rebellious Christians of the Byzantine East The attack on the Armenian cap¬ 
ita! of Hwln had in short order led to discussions of unification with repre- 
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sedatives of the Armenian Church. However, the confederation of Oriental 
Christians, created by the Sassanians, caused all attempts at unification to go 
to naught. The Arabs of Iran who remained in the areas held by the Sassa- 
nians defended a community of Christians that would not accept the theo¬ 
logical possibilities for resolution which Horaclius had suggested. The 
attempt at bringing the results of the Council of Chalcedon nearer to the 
eastern Christians (based on a compromise formula) also met with strong 
rejection. Even the compromise formula of 638 (the Ekthesis). defended only 
grudgingly by the church of the emperor, met with no success among the 
Christians of the Byzantine east. The text containing the compromise for¬ 
mula, inscribed in the n art hex of Hagia Sophia, was answered in writing only 
later, by 'Abd al-Mnlik, when he had his own Ekthesis inscribed in the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem in the year 72 of the Arabian era {691-692 ciO-- J 

The local church leaders in the Byzantine east made use of this opportu¬ 
nity. The region had been emptied of Byzantine troops, except for a few 
merely symbolic cotUigents. The military's abandonment of die areas for¬ 
merly occupied by Iran, as well as the presence of the previously Snsxanian 
Arabs, now rulers in their own right, enabled the church officials of the East 
to effect a total withdrawal of Byzantium from the Byzantine east. 

In the year in which Horaclius published his Ekthesis, the compromise 
offered to the Monophysitc cast, the patriarch of Jerusalem had already 
caused the Byzantine force occupying the city to withdraw. In addition, tile 
Byzantines also gave up their positions in Mesopotamia, for lhe mixture of 
Monophysitc and Ncstoriun Christians living in northern Mesopotamia had 
developed into a common anti-Byzantine front, which had a natural ally in 
Armenia, Only the withdrawal from Egypt remained, but there Byzantium 
had interests to protect. The harbor of Alexandria, with its trade and tolls, 
was important fbr Byzantium; and although die empire had already with¬ 
drawn its authority from the mainland, il defended its maritime interests in 
the region that much more passionately. After the war with the Sassanians 
and the accompanying loss ofThe hist imperial reserves, namely, the treasury 
ol the church, attention to the control of maritime trade in die eastern 
Mediterranean, and the consequent control of its harbors, was of absolute 
importance. Only the influx of tolls would be able to supply die means that 
the imperial palace needed to maintain its power. 

The widow ol Heradius, Martina, continued this politic of compromise 
with the Byzantine east, and consequently encouraged the patriarch of Alcxan- 
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drift to conclude a treaty with the Arab military leaders that would allow the 
Byzantines lo make an orderly retreat fram the city. Lb ln carrying out die terms 
of that treaty which the patriarch Cyrus of Alexandria had signed with tire 
Arabs based on the encouragement of Martina, and which envisioned a total 
Byzantine withdrawal from the country within a certain period of time, the 
Byzantine troops left Alexandria on September 12, 642, and sailed to 
Rhodes" 30 By this point, however, Martina had already been deposed, 
maimed, and exiled. The period of Byzantine compromise with the Christian 
Arabs had passed. Consequently, a Byzantine battalion attempted to hem tti the 
path of Arabian expansion, and—agai unoccupied Alexandria; however, they 
were not able to maintain the occupation in the face of the opposition of local 
Christians under the Monophysilc patriarch, Benjamin, as the locals preferred 
the Arabian Christian yoke to that of Byzantium's. 31 

With the deposition of Martina, (lie attempt to find a compromise on 
matters of Christo logy with the Christians of the east ended. The war of reli¬ 
gion between the Arabian lords of I rim and die emperor in Constantinople 
now took on clear contours. In the future, the defender of Orthodoxy, the 
church of the emperor, would stand against the defenders of the Christian 
confessional fellowship of the East. Christologieal questions determined the 
controversy in large park 


THE PERIOD OF THE FIRST UMAYYAD RULERS 

The Arabian Empire at the Time of MtTdwiya (641—682?) 

The dates that concern Mu'awiya are: V) After the death of I leraclius in 641, 
the Arabs began to rule in Syria in 641—dial h> year 20 of die Arabian era, 
2) 661-662: Amir al-Muminm, 3) 674: Attack on Constantinople. 4) 674: 
Loss of the East after the failure be lore Constantinople. 5} Year 63 of the 
Arabian era: 'Abd Allah bn al-Zubayr becomes ruler of die East. 

Dated coins bearing the name of Mn'awiya are known only from the 
mint of Darubjird, located in ancient Persia. The ruins of the Sassanian city 
Darubjird lay in the Iranian province of Ears, in the district of Fasa. The Sas¬ 
sart i an stone relief of Naqsh-i Rustam ean be found not far away. That die 
location is in Old Persia, in the heart land of the Iranian dynasties from die 
Achaemenids to the Sas&anians. as well as the minting activity in Darabjird* 
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suggests! that the coins should he understood us part of a desire lor the con¬ 
tinuation of the Persian tradition of authority. 

Concerning the naming of Muawiyu on the Darabjird coins, his Aramaic 
name is written following I he bust Aramaic (Mandacan) tradition. The ques¬ 
tion must remain open concerning how much the mime MAAWiA, that is, 
“The Weeper,’" is a nom tie guerre in the sense of a “malcontent.’' 'Phis type 
of name is known from the late Sassanian period. For example, the Sassanian 
general and conqucrer of Jerusalem (fi 14) called himself Shahr-varaz, that is, 
“Boar of the State.” who inhabited the city in such a way that lie lived up to 
his nom de guerre? 2 One should also consider the possibility that the name 
MAAWiA could be a iaqab (Arabic for a nickname, an epithet, sometimes also 
in Lhe sense of a conversion name}, 33 If this is the case, then we must reckon 
with the possibility that the true mime of the ruler remains unknown to us, and 
that only a personal characteristic of his, or perhaps the opposite thereof, has 
been transmitted to us, ll is also possible that the nickname “The Weeper” 
should be considered under the rubric of the nomimt boni augurix. Behind this 
derogatory' nickname may lie the extremely old, and not only Semitic, con¬ 
ception that a derogatory nickname servos as a deception and provides a 
protection against the evil eye (e(. Qur'an sura 113:5). In addition, she lack of 
a personal name could stand in die oM Semitic tradition, in which silence 
concerning one’s actual name can minimize the possibility LhaL someone else 
can manipulate t he bearer of the name. 

The coins from Darabjird arc dated to the year 41, The depiction on the 
coins follows the Sassanian tradition. Mu'awiya is culled Amir i 
whvyshnyk'v?* on his coins made in Darabjird. 

THE TITLE AMIR-1 WLWYSHNYK’N 


One notices immediately that the inscriptions on the earliest dated coins of the 
Arabian Empire arc written in the tradition of the Sassanian Empire. The Ara¬ 
bian name of the ruler mentioned on the coin as MAAWIA is not given; further, 
the name MAAWIA is not Arabic, but rather Aramaic. In addition, the Aramaic 
script is used throughout, as was normal at that time For the writing of Middle 
Persian, lhe title of the lord is a mix turn composition from the Arabic Amir y 
and a descriptor of occupation in Puhlavi, which was the official language of 
the previous Persian dynasty, following the rubric “Emir for/of X.” 
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The expression \vtwysknyk)i is clear at least in a Is meaning Formally 
speaking, ii is the plural form of an adjectival derivation from a verbal sub¬ 
stantive. The infinitive form of the corresponding Middle Persian verb is 
wurroyistan (“to believe;' or perhaps also “to be true/faithfuI"). The writing 
of this infinitive is presented in a way unique to Pahlavi, with an Aramaic 
ideogram bound to a Middle Persian infinitive ending. The Pahlavi hetero- 
grain is flYMNNstn, which contains the Aramaic root h-m-n ( u to trust"), 35 

The heterogram contains an Aramaic word,, which is preserved even 
today in Arabic, The Arabic word is twwim, which corresponds to the Ara¬ 
maic HYMN. This form also appears in the Qur'an* at sura 49:14: Ll The 
Bedouins say, 'We are believers (amarwa).* . . The institution of amdnti 
{“certainty, security") grew From a pre-Islamic institution, namely, the jiwm\ 
or ""right of asylum.” Through this practice, a foreigner who had no protec¬ 
tion outside his own tribe or group could receive such from a member of 
another group to which he did not belong. As a result, ibe group of the pro¬ 
tect or committed itself as a whole to the protection of the stranger.^ This 
pro Islamic, institutionalized way of behaving with regard to strangers and 
I heir best interests is suggested here by the use of a title that connects with 
the term amdna. The Amir i whvysfmyk'n is, therefore, the predecessor of the 
"Protector," in the sense of the old Arabian tradition. 

John Walter has translated the legend on the coin (MAAV1/M, Amlr-i 
\vhvyshnyk*n) as "Mifawiya, Commander of the Faithful." 3 ^ With a great 
deal of self-confidence,, he sees in this person the Amir ai-miHmnm of tile 
later Islamic historiographical literature, and he translates the title following 
the Islamic understanding. Here ii becomes clear how much the later Islamic 
use of this title in constructing an Islamic, rheological historiography has 
made die recognition of specifically Arabian elements of the early history ol 
Islam difficult.-^ Some two hundred years after the time of Mu'awiya’s reign, 
a theological function from wilhin a theological understanding of history 
was given to an institution of Arabian tribal law. In the early period of 
Arabia's independence, decades before the first historically tangible use of 
the term hidm, there existed no Islamic understanding of history. The prac¬ 
tice of authority succeeded much more through the use of Arabian tribal law. 
This law understood the Amir-i wlwyshnyk'n only as the overlord of those 
individuals who worked in their own territory for security, in die sense of 
Arabian tribal law and thereby, very generally speaking, earned out 1 "jus- 
lice T However, the original conception of “protection'' is also preserved in 
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the theological view of the title Amir a!-mimimn t which in translated today 
as “prince of the believers”: 


Nol everyone was authorized to ensure protection. ThLs activity was the 
responsibility only of those who were considered as r mi min. In Hie under¬ 
standings of later Islamic theology, Allah was given the attribute al-mumin. 

In this perspective Allah ensures the security (amana) of the believers 
against unjust treat rtient . 19 

Tn this area of former Sassanian rule. Mu'awiya continued to use the offi¬ 
cial language of his deposed Persian predecessors. Jn Arabia, though, he was 
an Arabian. There we sec the Arabic writing of the title Amiri wlwvshttyk'rt 
in the building inscription dated to the year 58 of the Arabian cm (677-678 
ce) and found on a dam in the vicinity of al-T3'if- Jft Here the title Amir al- 
rmtmitun is subjoined to the name Miidaiya, In Mu awiya’s Greek inscrip¬ 
tion in Palestine an indication of imiiulio imperii in tlic former Byzantine 
cast?—we find the Greek writing of (he title Amir al-imirnimnA 1 


THE TITLE f AHD ALLAH IN THE 
PROTOCOLS OF THE ARABIAN RULERS 

1 ..The complete protocol of MuTtwiya (41-60? of the Arabian era/661- 
680?) is found in the Arabic building inscription of al-Ta’if. It reads: ii-Abd 
Allah Muuwiya Amir iit-nui’miain. Furthermore, the protocol is found in the 
Greek building inscription of Ham mat Gader. 4 - 

2. The complete protocol of 'Abd al-Malik (60-86? of the Arabian era/ 
680-705 CE) is extant in the inscriptions on the coins from the mints at 
Balabakk, Jibrin, Hatab, Hints, Sai'min,’Amman, Qinnasrin, ami Qtirus. 43 It 
reads; ti-'Abd Allah 'Abel al-Malik Amir al-mttminin. One also finds the 
variant ’AbdAllah 'Abdid-Malik Amir (d-muminin, 

3. The complete proitx:ol of al-Waiid (86? 96? of the Arabian era. 
705 714/715) is found in the text of the coin inscription from Damascus for 
the year 87 of the Arabian era (705-706) and reads; 

Abd Allah al-Walid Amir nl-muminin. M In the text of the building 
inscription of the Umayvad mosque in Damascus, dated to the year 86 of the 
Arabian era (705), al-Walid’s protocol reads: 

'Abd Allah Amir al-mu'riiiiun al-Watld. in the text of another building 
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inscription of the Umayyad Mosque. This one dated so die year S7 of die Ara¬ 
bian era (705-706), the proloco t of al-Walld reads: 

'Abd Allah at-Wat id Amir at-mumimn , 45 

4 r The complete protocol of Sulayman (967-101 ? of the Arabian era, 
7 ]4/7 [5-719/720) is found on a lead seal, with which an Umayyad courier's 
mail sack was sealed, (Tn my knowledge, approximately one thousand such 
informative witnesses exist in private and public collections, almost ail of 
which are unpublished.) There one can read: 

‘Abd Allah Su lay man Amir Qt-mu T minInA& 

5, The complete protocol of Hisham (1057-125 of the Arabian era, 
723/724-742/743) is found in a budding inscription on a fortress (Qasr al- 
Khayr). It reads: 

Abd Alklh Hishdm Amir al-mumimn. The inscription is dated to “the 
yea r ten - a nd-o n e-hundred. 1 ’ 47 

6. The complete protocol of Marwan is extant on a lead seal dated to the 
year 127 ot‘ the Arabian era (744—745). It reads: 

Abd Allah Af&rwrjn Amir cii-minubunA^ The complete protocol of 
Marwan is also found on the text of a coin inscription, undated and Shorn Atrib 
['The ancient Atribis in the Nile delta, not far from Benha) in Egypt; it reads: 

Abd Allah Marwan Amir itl-mit mimn. 

"Hie expression ‘abd Allah is translated today as “Servant of God. 1 ' 49 
However, the Encyclopaedia of I.\ lam does not yet share the '‘social-treaty" 
translation of Abd as “Servant/’ There, in the opening to an extensive article 
on ibis topic, one reads the following; “ Abd is die ordinary word for 'slave 3 
in Arabic of all periods (the usual plural in this sense is ’abid. although the 
Quran has f ihdd\ xxiv r 32).The author of Ihis article protects the possi¬ 
bility of a translation like “servant/ 1 in that he emphasizes that in all periods 
1 ho Arabic word 7 ihd meant “slave.” In die Qur'an one finds a plural form of 
the word 'abd that differs from that of the classical High Arabic of the 'Ara- 
Inyya. The peculiarity of die Quranic use of the word (in die singular Uibd, 
in the plural 'ihiid) could be connected with a dialectical or regional pecu¬ 
liarity. This Quranic plural form of die Arabic word abd is found only in 
Mesopotamia, not in [he dialect of Mecca. In Mesopotamia there was an Ara¬ 
bian group who used this term for lheir name: the "tribe" of die ibad. 
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THE C IBAD, THE “TRTBE” OF THE 
ARABIAN SERVANTS OF GOD 

riic presence of this Mesopotamian form for the plural pom is to ilic Arabs 
living there as the ^Arabizers 1 * of the Quranic materials. The most wide- 
ranging presentation of the relationships of the 'ibetd can lie found in the writ¬ 
ings of Gustav Roths tein: 

The B Jbad are tribes made up of different Arabian families that became 
connected with Christianity in al-fllra . . shat is, they were a tnixtu/ii corn- 
posilnm nude up of various Arabian tribal cot]federations. The group 
consisted of members of various tribes; these individuals were called by a 
common name because of their common religion.... It has been said that 
lL being a Christian” was (lie main churncierisrie of the dbdd, but That does 
not automatically mean that all Arabian Christians were Ibfld. The Tamim, 
for example, were considered so he Christians in (heir entirety, but the 
7 bfitiic Tamim were something completely different. The difference which 
obtained between the 'Ibad and she niher Arabian Christians can be seen in 
the phrase ... "in at Him" in the explanation above: they were the Arabian 

Christians From al-HTni-These Christians who lived in Him and came 

together from different iribes were known by one common name; that is. 
til-'ibad. One can only hypothesize about the source and original meaning 
of this name.,, brf is the terns used normally, even among pagan Ara¬ 
bians, for the slave ft hat is, the religious worshiper) of a divinity „. , al- 
'ibJd is therefore purely an identifier of religious worshippers. From this 
the suggestion arises that ul-lbad was a term of self-identiftcarion ofi the 
part of the Hlra Christians against their pagan surroundings. They under^ 
stood themselves as the true viri religiosi, because they had lhc true God, 
etc. Nonetheless, it is noteworthy ihat the term nl-'ibad was treated like the 
name of a tribe, in that ihe Li nisbe H adjective was iirst built, and the term 
then became like a proper name—just like, for example. mmJmi, etc. Cf., 
e.g,, 'Adi h. Zaid iil-'IbtldL the name by which a famous poet has always 
been known, , -. The Hlra Christians who came from various tribes thus 
built up a noticeable unified front to waul the outside based on their 
common religion. What Is interesting here, then, is that we have n religious 

community that readied across boundary lines between tribes_If one 

places wltnt developed here, in Iraq nexl lo what Muhammad (the Prophet 
of the Arabians) achieved in principle, afterwards and among much more 
difficult iribal relationships* it is interesting that one finds here a definite 
analogue.-* 
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Such ;i positive judgment on lhe achievement of (he prophet of the Ara¬ 
bians, namely, the creation of IIIra-like condition?; in Medina, continues to 
reverberate m the lines that ihe eminent scholar of Arabia* Murad Wilfried 
Hofmann, dedicated to the political abilities of the prophet of the Arabians: 

Beginning in 622, Muhammad and his followers were able to emigrate in 
small groups lo Yathrib, which from then on became known as "Medina," 
which translated means Abe city" (that is T of the prophet). The Islamic cal¬ 
endar began w r fih this key dam. Here Muhammad created a federation of 
states which brought together the Muslim and Jewish iribes of the oasis and 
for which Etc published the first written national constitution in the world. 

TEiis state was revolutionary, lm that. for the first time in world history', 
membership was not determined hy ehin + race, skin color, or language, but 
rather by religious affiliation alone, hi at least tins respect, Medina was an 
‘ideological slate. l,?2 

The Prophet of the Arabians received his revelation when he retreated into 
Lhe cave with the name HlriL He made M bis practice lo return to this cave 
yearly, spending one month in religious prac rices A 1 There were approxi¬ 
mately two hundred years between the affairs of the £ ihdd in abi-lTm in Iraq, 
about which Roth stein wrote, and the revelation in the cave HTrft, if one fol¬ 
lows the traditional history and Ibn Hi shames (d, S2S or S33, depending on 
one's source) possibly fieri ve biography of the prophet. The conception of al- 
Hlra as a place in which revelation was communicated apparently became an 
independent tradition, and ultimately became the topos of the location of lhe 
revelation, regardless of which revelation was intended. 

Should one not want to follow this connection of the Title’ 'AM A Huh lo 
Lhe tradition of the Hint “Servants of God”—for indeed ol her Arabian Chris¬ 
tians called their God Allah —perhaps a note from the Old Testament will 
provide a further spur; namely, Deuteronomy 9:27: “Think on your servants 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob!” In this way we arc squarely in the middle of the 
Old Testament perspective, which obtains in the Quranic presentations. The 
rulers saw themselves in the tradition of the prophets. Whoever called him¬ 
self f Abd Allah paid the prophets respect. 
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THE TITLE 'ABDALLAH AS A SIGN OF ABANDONING A 
CLAIM OF DESCENT FROM THE GODS FOK THE RULER 

Consequently, the term ‘Abd Allah replaced the Sassanian official lilulaturc 
tnzdysn bag . .. shdhdn shah gran ke cihr hue yazdan in (lie inscription of 
Muawiya. The Sassanian litnlature re;id: "The worshipper of ] Ahura-| 
Mazda, the divine..., the King of Kings of Iran, whose heritage is from 
the gods.” 54 Against this presentation, Muawiya placed his tide: “The servant 
of God {a human and a Christian), MAAW1A, the leader of the protectors.” 

The term Abd Allah thus stands in opposition to the tong-standing claim 
of die Iranian rulers that their heritage was from among the gods. One can 
see that the question of the term 'Abel Allah concerns a Lille of authority from 
its use in connection with the naming of the ruler. A brother of the ruler 'Abd 
al-Malik ordered the building of a canal bridge in Fustat in Egypt: the name 
ol the brother was 'Abd al-‘Aziz bn Marwan, al-Atnir. His function was that 
of an emir, and so his name was not preceded by any title; the title of 'Abd 
Allah was reserved for the rulers of the Arabian Empire. 55 We can, therefore, 
take away from the inscriptions that the title of ihe Arabian rulers in the 
former Sassaniau Empire anti in ihe former Byzantine east was ‘AbdAllah. 
The title eidiph/khaUfa. given in the literature of Islamic studies and in the 
historical literature of the time of the Abbas ids, does not appear in the written 
witnesses to the early period. 

This opposition—divine nature and heritage on the part of the Zoroas- 
trian god-kings of Iran, human nature and heritage on the part of the Arabian 
Christian leaders of the protectors—is also of interest for the meaning of the 
term Abd Allah in the inscription on the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. 
There One reads: mulniimmcdim 'Abdullah! wa-ramhdut (= “praised [jffcj be 
the servant of God |a human being in the line and the understanding of the 
prophets] and his apostle”). 


THE ERA OF THE ARABIANS IN A GREEK INSCRIPTION 

The way in which a building inscription of MuTiwiya in Palestine was car¬ 
ried out reveals how the term Abd Allah is to be understood during his time. 
This inscription, from the year 42 of (he Arabian era, bears the sign of the 
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cross at the beginning of its first line. Tills cross is part of the inscription, 
which then follows in the Greek language and scrip!: 

fn the diiyji nnvkmulsi, ihu servant of God, liie leader of the protectors, the hot 
baths [cJifrfrptictI were preserved and renovated by the councillor 
Abdallah, son of Abuasemos, on (he fifth of December, on the second day [of 
ihc week], in ihe sixth year of the indiction, in the year 726 from the founding 
of the city, in the year 42 following die Arabs [662/31, for the heating of the 
sick, under ihe supervision of Johannes, ihe magistrate of GadafiL-^ 1 

The title of “councillor 1 * tsymbonlos) mentioned in the inscription certainly 
corresponds to the Arabian emir. Prom this correspondence tins surely arisen 
the misunderstanding that Mu'awiya held the Byzantine Lille of profosym- 
boutos, or “prime councillor" Well hausen is misunderstood here, in that he 
invoked only Theophunes as a witness to illustrate the way in which 
Mu'awiya had conducted the business of government, namely, as a prime 
councillor among councillors, or to use Wei I hausen's words, “like an old 
Arabian suyyid: r -^ 

The emir who carried out this public building project was named Abd 
Allah, as is still the ease todEiy among many Christians in Syria, His title 
shows him to have been a member of a bureaucracy, carried forward from 
the traditions of Rome and Byzantium, just as the tradition of the Arabian 
authorities in Syria was carried over from the previous century. Already in 
the sixth century, o Hi ends in the Arabian government in Syria had borne high 
Byzantine titles. The fact that ihe inscription was made in Greek is a sign of 
the imitatia imperii (imitation of the Byzantine ideas of “doing empire”) 
employed by Mu'awiya 1 s government in Syria. In this sense, one can say that 
Mu'awiya appears Eo have also furthered ihe Sussnnitm practice of govern¬ 
ment in the East. In Arabia he was an Arabian Arab. There lie followed the 
practice of the Ghassanids, Ins Arabian predecessors in this region, who 
tended to make their inscriptions in Arabic, 58 
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4- entA8AA/VUMMVIAAhHPA 

mms Me NUAHe/iyeH k<aN6 

N6U6H0KAIBAHOC mu 6 WAV' 
eAA/AABAAAAA\// 5 A 68 ACEM 5 
CVHBtiASENMHHHAeK£MBP 16 ) 
rieMnTHHM£PAA£VT 6 PA/NA‘? 

£ HfC THC KOAijAwt KAfA ARA 8 A 
£TSCMeiClACHNTaNNOCSN 
TCdNCnXAHI6JANN&ftrAAAPMS 


Fig, I: "The Greek inscription of Minkwiya on ihe baths of Gadara, with a date 
following the “Fra of the Arabians*’ (arafras)” 


PROBLEMS OF DATING 

The method of dating the inscription on the baths of Gadara is of great impor¬ 
tance for marking off a “historical" history for this region from a theological 
one, as is handed down, for example, in tlie Islamic traditional literature. That 
Mu'ywiya continued Roman traditions by renewing a historical hot bath, find 
that his inscription (apart from the sign of the cross set at the beginning) con¬ 
tained no elements of religious content, allows some definite conclusions to 
be drawn concerning his self-understanding and style of life. It is not without 
good cause that his successor. 'Abd ul-Malik, presented him as a '’Saul,” in the 
sense of the Old Testament tradition, while presenting himself as a “new 
David," indeed, naming Ins own son Sulaymatt (Solomon). 

In the place of a religious opening formula—an element that would not 
have been uncommon at the time—stands the sign of (he cross. Concerning 
the problem of dating, one notices that first place at the appropriate point in 
the inscription is given to noting the Roman-FSy/, .inline las year. Following 
this method of dating, the era of the city (co(onia) is given, followed only 
then by a date giving “the year .., following die Arabs.” The “year... fol¬ 
lowing the Arabs," then, docs not replace the date following the system of 
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the empire; the era of ihe Arabs is t one method of dating among many but 
complementing the traditional date-Forms without replacing them. 

This pointer to the existence of an era of Arabian authority allows a new 
evaluation of many datings given in the region of former Sassaniun rule. Until 
now scholars have accepted the thesis that datings given there were to be con¬ 
sidered as either still in the era of the last Sassanian ruler, Yazdgard* or else in a 
“posl-Yazdgard era/ h - [? This acceptance, however, has caused the dates deduced 
to be off by many years. By means of this (faulty) interpretation, scholars have 
been able in harmonize the dates given on extant coins with die dates provided 
in the histories zing Islamic literature. An example of this synchronizaLion with 
Ihe informal ion given by she historicizing literature (e.g. T Bnladhuig Tabari) is 
the date given for the beginning of the rule of Mu'awiya’s direct successor. 'Abd 
al-Malik. A coin in the name of'Abd al-Malik from DFtrubjird in Iran gives iss 
date as the year 60/^ Since the discovery of the Greek inscription oEGadani, we 
know that this dating follows she Arabian era. The historidzing literature of Hie 
Abbasid period, though, has 'Abd al-Malik assuming rule in the year 65 of the 
Hijra. This was possible in she historicizing presentation of Tabari because, in 
die meantime, lbn HishanYs edition of the biography of she Prophet had 
appeared; consequently, the circumstances of the Hijra of the prophet of the 
Arabians have become known to die public. In the early period of Arabian self- 
governance, people were not concerned with such points of connection; since 
the biographv of the prophet of the Arabians was not yet known, and since 
people had not yd heard of the Hijra of ihe prophet of the Arabians, they could 
not name a method of dating after it. 

At the time of Mu'uwiya’s ndership, the exciting life history of the 
pugilistic prophet of the Arabians was not yet known. People were content 
with (and historically correct in) calling their method of dating b 'of the Ara¬ 
bian eraT This method began with the takeover of power in Iran by the Arabs 
following the battle of 622, a total loss for the Sassunians. Miffiwiya clearly 
had no problem with writing his Aramaic name MAAUIA in the context of 
the inscription + for he did not yet have to be an Arab, following the it leal type 
of bl lhe Arabian Arab from the Arabian peninsula* 1 created by the later his- 
toricizing literature of ihe Abbas id period. In his inscriptions he was still able 
lo embody the Christian Arabs of Mesopotamia, to whom Greek was not a 
Foreign language cither (the philosophers of the Athenian Academy had emi¬ 
grated to the SasSimian Empire after ihe school was closed in 529 by (he 
order of die Byzantine emperor Justinian 1). 
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How can [radiitonal Islamic numismatics proceed with the dating of a 
coin of 'Abd al-Malik to the year 60? Becim.se this dating makes no sense in 
light ol the historic!zing literature of the Abhasid period, scholars emphasize 
that it must be understood in terms of a Persian era, the former is seen as 
unreliable. Wit It this emphasis, it is possible to understand a number "60" on 
the coin as the Persian version of the year 72 of the Hijra, Such an under¬ 
standing would also allow the date to square with the dates of Abd al- 
Malik's rule as made known by the traditional literature. 

To speak clearly: it is from the perspective of the traditional literature 
that [he numbers given on the coins are evaluated. If a date squares with die 
dates made known by the traditional Islamic literature of later centuries, then 
scholars consider it to be a dating after the Hijra of the prophet of the Ara¬ 
bians; if it does not, then it is made to fit by adding twelve years and 
explaining it as following the Persian tradition. 61 

Whoever holds fast to the chronology presented in the theological history 
has no other choice. Because the literature of the Abbas id period also mentions 
the reigns of the sons of Muawiya, who were condemned to be destroyed, a 
period of live years must be added to his reign in the construction of the theo¬ 
logical history. As a result, the literature allows 'Abd al-Malik to enter the 
scene in the year 65 of the Hijra, However, this is not historically accurate. If 
there had been a reign of the sons of Mu'awiya, 1 hen this was not of significant 
length in Syria/Pales tine. No coins or inscriptions are known that name any 
sons of Mu awiya as leader of the protectors. 

The synchronization of the dates given on the coins with those given in the 
literary sources demands a high degree of intuition from the editors of those 
sources. Occasionally, scholars cannot avoid statements of conscience. 62 This 
phenomenon Jinds expressions in evaluations of the following type: “The coins 
dated according to the Hijra would thereby be followed by a ‘post-Yazdgard 
era’ dating on the coins here under consideration. Although a clear sequence of 
coins issues results, it seems incredible that timing would begin by following 
the Hijra, only to be followed by a switch to a ’post-Yazdgard era’ system." 63 

After the dubiousness of I his manipulation of dates becomes known to 
the editor, he consoles himself with a reference to a “last analysis," This 
scholarly insurance policy results here in a reference to a yet-io-be-created 
“system of coordination of primary data," 64 This “system” is supposed to 
become the definitive tool for making clear die “often hidden contours” in 
the literary sources. By means of this revelation of the hidden contours, the 
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good news will be passed on concerning the connexion between literary 
sources m lhe (merely) affirmative function of die nu mis malic lex is ^ 

In his attempt to bring light into the darkness of the second civil war, 
which is purely a dramatic notion on the part of die Abbasid authors in an 
attempt to master the historical situation of great change after Mu'awiya, 
Gemot Rotter suddenly found himself in a difficult si Unit ion: "The historians 
leave us completely in the lurch concerning the first years of the second civil 
war in the provinces of Pars and Rinnan; here we are completely dependent 
upon the munis malic evidence, Howevcr T this evidence provides surprising 
perspectives. The numismatic finds present the information Lhus. , . ,“ 66 One 
immediately recognises, (hough, that Rotter's table does not give the numbers 
found on the coins; lather, it lists numbers for years based on die processing 
of the numbers in Gaube’s work. This processing is at least as questionable as 
that previously provided by Walker. In Rotter’s table, the coins appear fol¬ 
lowing the evaluaiiou of their dales in Gan be, so dun it is possible for them 
to be incorporated into the traditional hi story—the editing of which was com¬ 
pleted in die- Abbas id pfcriod. The numismatic docinueiUs, processed in ibis 
fashion, consequently become supports for the literary tradition. This method, 
were il lo bo carried over into central European situations, would mean that 
scholars could use late antique and early medieval coin discoveries to bring 
together the documentary proofs for Wagner's Bayreuth show, by means or 
"clear sequences of issue” in terms of a “coordination system for primary 
data,” and thereby take the contours of the festival plays, often hidden by the 
literary sources, and lay them open in black and while. 

In order to meet I he standards established by the literary tradition. Rotter 
synchronizes the coins according to varying eras. The normal places in Iran 
date their coins after the Hijra of the prophet of the Arabians, but the royal 
residence in Persia, Darabjird, always dales its coins following the era of Lhe 
last Sussamaii ruler. Thanks to ibis game with (he Hijra era and the Yazdgarcl 
era, one finds the dates in the order previously given by Tabari. Conse¬ 
quently, in order so force lhe data given on she coins into the procruatcan bed 
of a chronology following Tabari, one must employ she help of these various 
eras—Yazdgard, post-Yazdgard, and Hijra. 

The discovery of Mu'awiya’s inscription on die baihs of Gadara, dated to 
the year 42 of the Arabian era, makes it possible Lo pass by Lhe commonfy 
accepted chronology and lo understand the data on lhe coins, as datings fol¬ 
lowing the era of the Arabians. Followers of the traditional conceptions may 
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witnl lo note that the sign uf ihc cross ul ihc ginning of MuMwiya’s inscrip¬ 
tion serves a Riga of “Islamic tolerance'* What may be difficult for the fol¬ 
lowers of the traditional conceptions lo explain is the naming of lhe era as die 
"era of the Arabians," In the understanding of the traditions of Islam and Islamic 
studies, Mu'awiya is hardly an exemplary Muslim, even if he is undoubtedly 
Muslim, because he belonged to the Quraysh of the theological history, the holy 
family of the prophet of the Arabians. He is also one of the founders of the 
taqiyya* because he*—following [he traditional literature—knew haw to conceal 
his support for the prophet of the Arabians for quite a long time. 

Even if Mu £ flwiya*s use of Christian symbols and behavior to ward Chris¬ 
tians as an extremely Christian ruler may have made obligatory his under¬ 
standing of the use of taqiyya. by naming his own method of dating as an 
“era of the Arabians" rather than as an “era of Islam" or an "era of the Hijra," 
he nonetheless betrays the fact that she prophet of the Arabians, as well as 
the “era of the Hijra,” are not yet known to him. 

rse oi a Christian Arabian coin 
ois, with the monogram uf die 
radius over the deuotuination M. 

Fig. 3: Obverse of a Christian Arabian coin 
from Damascus, with a frontal image of 
the Christian Arabian ruler following the 
typical depiction of the emperor of Byzan¬ 
tium. and with a bird [of prey?) on the left. 

WHY DID MIMWIYA CHOOSE DAMASCUS 
AS HIS RESIDENCE? 



It may have been quite pragmatic considerations that moved Mu'awiya to 
choose Damascus as liis residence. Rule by Arabians in this area of formerly 
Sassaoiim authority was no Longer in danger. Further, rule by Arabians in die 
formerly Byzantine east was not yet ensured for Lhe future, as long as the 
Byzantines had not yet shared the late of l lie S assart i a ns. In litis environment, 
Mu'awiya continued the political policies of the S.assanians against the Byzan¬ 
tines. In addition to an army from the formerly Sassuniuii east, he also took 
hold of the fleer from the formerly Byzantine east and thereby avoided the ear¬ 
lier weaknesses of the Sassanmn plan of attack against Constantinople. It was 
under Mu'awiya that such a two-pronged attack was possible for the first time. 
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However, Mu'awiya was only able to ensure his authority in the West by 
returning to an Arabian tradition of the exercise of authority, namely, the 
eonneclion of authority with the protection of a holy place. As a Christian, 
he naturally chose a Christian holy place—the tomb of John the Baptist and 
lits basilica in Damascus. 

One can already see this traditionally Arabian practice in the exercise of 
authority during the time of Muawiya’s Arabian predecessors in Syria, The 
Ghassanids sponsored the holy ptace of the martyr Sergius in Rusafa. Hol¬ 
lowing older Roman tradition, they built up the water supply of this desert 
locale. Because the emperor and his church still controlled Lhe holy place, 
they were only able to erect a church of their observance outside the walls. 
It was only in Rusata that the Gh ass an ids would meet with messengers of 
their Byzantine overlords; this was because the status of the holy place pro¬ 
tec [ed them from threats of compulsion. 

This type of care for a holy place also led to increased revenue. Pilgrim¬ 
ages to the tomb of (he martyr Sergius in Rttsafn constituted a thriving busi¬ 
ness, so much so* in fact, that the Byzantine emperor Anastasius took for 
himself a portion of the income by bringing one of the martyr’s thumbs from 
Rusafa to Constantinople, and the reputation of the wonder-working power 
of the reliquary made its way from the capital city as far as distant Gaul, as 
Gregory of Tours reports in his chronicle of the Franks. 

Others went further east quite aggressively and erected a substitute holy 
place of the same style and size, in order to cut off the How of pilgrims from 
the Sassanian Empire in (he East and redirect them to a holy place for which 
they themselves served as par tones A 7 

Tn Damascus, Mu’awiya was able to put lumself forward as the protector 
of the holy places of the grave of John the Baptist. The holy place of the Bap¬ 
tist lay in a cry-pt in a former temple district, where the reliquary of the head 
of (he Baplist was kept safe. The Arabs held John (he Baptist in (heir memory 
as a prophet “who encouraged the Jews to strive toward perfection by 
exhorting them to practice righteousness toward one another and piety 
toward God and. thereby, to come to baptism. GeJ y then, as he said, would 
baptism be pleasing to God, because they practiced baptism for the healing 
of the body but not for the forgiveness of sins: the soul would then have 
already been cleansed by means of a righteous [ifeT^ 
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Fig. 4: Reverse of a coin with the denomination M 
(4G n uni mi a); above appears [lie monogram uf em¬ 
peror Heruclius^ Lo the right 17, the number of the 
year according lo [he era of she Arabians (6'39) F and 
below DAM (Damascus), Lhc name of she mi nr. 

Fig. 5: Obverse of an 
anonymous coin from 
Damascus with the image 
of the Christian Arabian 
ruler depicted in lhc 
typical manner of a 
Byzantine emperor. 

Such leaching of “right action" must have made a significant impact on the 
Arabians; it must also have struck a chord with the tenor of shear Quranic 
materials and with their understandings of the Din Allah. As a holy place, the 
crypt with the head of John the Baptist stood in competition with the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. The emperor in Constantinople served 
Christology, so to speak, as line representative of Christ on ilia earth. Without 
the Baptist, however,, die history of Jesus, in teirns of propbethood. made no 
sense. The Baptist was die prophet and the defender of right action, He stood 
for “prophedioodT an institution that would become a. central idea of the Ara¬ 
bian Church in Lhe Arabian Empire/^ Mu asyiya was able to treat (lie place of 
the Baptist^ tomb, located in a temple district of Damascus, as a hamm\ the 
Arabian tribes' control of Syria made it possible for him to protect it. 

big. 6: Kcverst; nf an anonymous coin from Dam¬ 
ascus, with the denomination M: above appeals ii 
variant of Herac bus's monogram, to ihe right infor¬ 
mation in Arabic concerning the name of she mint 
(from above right to below right). T his type of 
wriling corresponds So the 8 as sa iiian tradition^ where 
one finds Inscriptions writ ten in the held, to the right 
and left of die I ire-altar, from above to below. 

The respect that was paid lo the holy place (ihiirclm) also passed over to 
the protector of lire location, i miking i( possible for him to turn so tribal law 
and Thus ensure security (ament).™ 
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Fig. 7: Obverse of an anonymous coin from Damascus, 
with the image of John the Baptist; to the right appears 
a reliquary for a head in a container, and to the left 


appears a globe-cross. 



i a palm branch above it. 

Fig. H: Reverse of an 
anonymous Christian Ara¬ 
bian coin with ihc dent uni 
nation M. F above appears a 
cross, and to the left a 
crowned head (of John she 
Baptist?}. 


Images of the reliquary of John die Baptist's head appear on coins from She 
Damascus of ribs period- On the obverse of die coins, one typically finds the image 
of the ruler, facing front, with a lance in Ins right Skirl!. To his right in the portrayal* 
one secs a bird, perhaps a dove. The left hand of die jailer rests upon a vessel 
containing the head of the Baptist. The connection between the depiction of the 
dove and the Gospel narrative of The baptism of Jesus by John is obvious. 71 

There are also many coins that, until now, have been ascribed to the caliph 
Umar and his general Kliulid ihn al-Walid, both known from Islamic historical 
literature; these coins Eire most likely also connected with the eult of the Bap¬ 
tist in Damascus. As a destroyer of idols and leader of a military division on 
its way from Mecca to cast Arabi eh. through Ur in Chaldea to Hamm and Dam¬ 
ascus in Syria, General K hit I id Ihn nl-Walut took the role of an Islamic 

Abraham in I lie revival production of the history 
of Israel as the history of the Arabians. 

These coins depict the hgnm Dei ( lL tamb of 
God J> ) and should be connected with the cult of 
the Baptist., as die lamb was attested as an 
attribute of the Baptist from as early as the sixth 
century. The depiction oT the iamb in ways 
other than as a portrait of Christ was forbidden 
in canon 82 of the Council in TruElo of fr92. 7 ^ 
In accordant# with this canon, Byzantine 
coins began to depict Christ ELS PantiJcralor els 
early as 692. The answer to this break in tradition 
was the miming of gold coins by ihe Arabians in 
693-694. the year 74 of the Arabian era. 



Fig. 9: Depiction of John she 
Baptist, preaching on an 
anonymous Christian 
Arabian coin of the sevenLli 
century, found in Syria. 
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Fig. EU: Obverse, 
and reverse of a 
coin of Khalid of 
Tiberias. This 
Christian Arabian 
ruler is depicted 
along with the 
lamb of God- 



Fig, 1 ]: Obverse and 
I ever sc of a Chrisiian 
Arabian coin from 
Damascus with die 
image of a Christian 
Arabian ruler with 
Lhe iamb of God* a 
symbol of John [he 
Baptist, 


THE IDEA OF “ZION” AT THE TIME OF MUVAWIYA 

There is one coin known from Jerusalem at (he time of .Mu'awiya* The 
inscription is in Greek, which shows MiTawiya's respect for the heritage of 
the empire, as the Roman provincial coins of the region also bore Greek leg¬ 
ends. The obverse bears the itiJEige of a standing ruler, shown frontally* 
holding the globe-cross in his left hand. On lhe reverse one sees the denom- 
ination M, surrounded by lhe Greek legend IERO/SOT.I/MOR ur 
"belonging to Jerusalem” 73 

Fig. 12: Obverse and reverse of a 
Christian Arabian coin from 
Jerusalem with the image ol a Chris¬ 
tian Arabian ruler and, on the 
reverse, lhe uu bear inn of the mint 
surrounding the denomination M 
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'The nisiiTi liagiopolitc holy phct for the Byzantines was the Cl lurch of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Whether Mu'awiya already had plans for a new sacred 
building an the Temple Mtuml is nut known. Conjectures that lie had already 
begun erecting the Dome of the Rock arc based on accepting particular cal¬ 
culations for the building's construction time, Because the beginning of : Abd 
id-Malik's reign is put at the year 65 (following the Islamic historiography), 
one often thinks one has to accept the remaining lime, that is, until the date 
“72” from the in scrip! ion, as insufficient for the erection of a monument of 
this type and of imperial size. The construction time of seven years, however* 
as given in the Islamic literature, may only have symbolic mean lug. 

Further, because the beginning of 'Abe! al-Malik's reign, following Ins 
coinage in Iran, actually occurred in l he year 60 of the Arabians (679/80), the 
number of years during which the building was erected (in this case* twelve) 
is symbolic once again. Nevertheless, this increases the likelihood [hat Ahd 
ul-Malik was the only erector of the Dome of the Rock, as is conjectured 
from the gap in the building's inscription (where his name was most likeiy 
originally found), 

The conception of a “New Zion'' was anchored in the Syrian church tra¬ 
ditions of fhe "true Israel.' 1 One Fail! sees the results of this in Ethiopia, where 
die capital city of Axum was called a Tfc New Zion.” 74 Further evidence of the 
continuing influence of this Syrian tradition in Ethiopia can be seen in the 
“Zion Festival" that began each mouth in the Ethiopian church. Copper coins 
found in Palestine and bearing the legend "Zion” are a sign of the self- 
conception of Arabian Christians al the lime of the reign of Mu'Swiyu in 
Palestine. They saw themselves as heirs of the tradition of Israel and con¬ 
sidered themselves to be lhe Li tme Israel T 75 


Fig. I 3: On the obverse of n Syrian coin, a frontal depict ion of an enthroned 
Christian Arabian ruler; on the reverse the denomination M above a defec¬ 
it vc and retrograde text giving the location of the mint as C(l)ON, 
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MU‘AWIYA’S MILITARY VICTORIES 

The political policy through which Mu'awiva was able to bind the Iranians 
to himself was the continuation of the series of Sassanian conquests of 
Byzantium, as well as the expectation of a final victory. The eventual loss on 
the part of the Sussanians at Nineveh in 627 actually helped the Arabian 
emirs of Iran achieve tutorship; however, (hey were only able to defend this 
authority by pursuing a project of an Iranian revenge. In the eyes of the Ira¬ 
nians. the dynasty had changed, but the long-term interests of the Iranians had 
not. The dissolution of the Sassartian dynasty sealed the fate of Zoroastri¬ 
anism. and the living religion of Iran was from now on only the Nesioriun 
version of Christianity.'^ 1 Buddhism also held a prominent place in eastern 
Iran. 



Fig. 14: Arabic imitation of a copper coin lea in ring the Byzantine imperial 
couple Justin and Sophia. On (he obverse, under the imperial couple, 
facing front and enthroned, one sees the Arabian countermark "layyib”; on 
the reverse there is the denomination M, with I he sign of (he cross above. 

The dating follows the Byzantine system of indictions: on ihc right and 
left, with the location of the mint, namely, CION (Zion) underneath. 

Consequently, it may no! be shocking that the metropolitan of (he Ncstorian 
Christians from Merv caused the last Zoroastrian king of Iran, the Sassaninn 
Yazdgard, to be borne to his grave. The sign of the cross on the Arabo- 
Sassanitin silver coins from Merv amaze only those who follow an Islamic 
history derived from Lhe literary sources from the ninth century, 77 
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When the Lakhmid rulers of al-Hira accepted Christianity the Arabian 
Christians from that area saw the completion of the development of their 
Arabian-Christian state. The great king of the Sassanians, who as overlord 
was the defender of the Zoroastrian national cult, saw this as well, and he 
summarily ended the authority of the Lnkhinids in ul-HTra. The demise of the 
Sassanian empire also brought the Zoroastrian national cult to an end. The 
Arabs, defenders of Christianity (the living religion in west Tran),™ took 
power in the continuation of (he war against Byzantium. The course of this 
long conflict between Iran and Byzantium had already changed into a war of 
religion by the time of Chosrocs 11. This development was aided by the 
behavior that Byztmlium had exhibited for a long time with regard to its Ara¬ 
bian vassals. The resuscitation of she Syrian Church in the mid-sixth century 
was a project of the Syrian Arabs. When Byzantium learned that (he Ghas¬ 
sail ids were threatening to succeed in (his project of authority, which was 
(also) ecclesiastically independent it put them aside as a political player in 
Syria. The developing alliance of Monophysitcs in the Byzantine east, which 
had been under the leadership of the Ghassanids, was greatly hindered by 
their removal. The full consequences, however (see, for example, the 
removal of Byzantine troops from Palestine and Egypt in the seventh cen- 
Lury, negotiated by the local leaders), did not occur until the time of 
Mu'Swiya’s reign, but they could no longer at this point be reversed. 

The dominance of the military during Mu'awiya's reign is likely one 
main reason than he implemented no drastic changes in (he governmental 
structures in the areas fie controlled. He was not an Arabian Arabizcr of 
freshly conquered regions, hut rather an Arabian Iranian in areas id ready 
conquered by the Sassanians. His goal must have been the consolidation of 
the circumstances concerning the tradition of Persian rule. The imperial 
army of Iran was first defeated in 622 in Armenia, and in 627 it was pushed 
to the brink of annihilation by the Byzantines at Nineveh. However, the 
troops of the Arabian vassals of Iran, .serving as occupying Forces in Syria 
and Egypt, survived this catastrophe unscathed. The Persians abandoned 
(heir posts of authority in Syria, in 628, following a truce forced by the 
Byzantines. There seems io have been no official communication so die Ara¬ 
bian vassals of Tran to the effect that they should pull out of Syria and Egypt. 

Mu'awiya showed himself to be a benefactor to (he peoples of ihe occu¬ 
pied lands by rebuilding many public buildings and institutions. He was able 
to build on the local populated aversion (o By/.anlimu, Other (Han the small 
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minority ot Melkilcs who belonged to the church of the emperor, there was 
no Christian community or church in the former Byzantine east that had not 
been made to cm lure imperial sanctions. 

The situation at the lime of Mu'uwiya was not a conflict between Arabian- 
Islamic conquerors and a Byzantine-Christian emperor, as the later, histori¬ 
es zing literature of the Abbas id period would have its readers believe. Rather, 
as shown by documents in the form of inscriptions by the Arabian rulers, the 
conflict involved flic Christians of the former Byzantine east—natural allies 
of the Nestorian Christians of Iran and under the leadership of Arabian Chris¬ 
tians of Iran—on the one side, and the Christians of the emperor in Constan¬ 
tinople (as leader of Greco-Roman Christianity.) on the other. The conflict 
played out as a war ol religion between the eastern devotees of a Semitic 
understanding of Christianity and the defenders of the Hellenistic and Roman 
counter-development. Questions of Christology were still the central 
problem. Consequently, the inscription from the year 72 of the era of the Ara- 
biatis (691—692) inscribed on the Dome of the Rock m Jerusalem, addresses 
Christianity as a whole: Yu lihla al-kitab, or "Oh. you people of the BOOK!" 
The Bible is undeniably meant as the “book” in question, and not the mes¬ 
sages of the prophet ol the Arabians, whose biography would he written one- 
urn bu-ha It' centuries later in the style of an Arabian “savior,” 


MU'AWIYA CONTINUES THE POLITICAL POLICIES OF 
IRAN IN SYRIA AND ATTEMPTS TO REESTABLISH 
IRANIAN AUTHORITY IN THE RFC TON 


JVIu'awiya remained in Syria at this time, and he busied Jus Followers with 
raids into the Byzantine and Armenian borderlands. He also look spoils from 
Cappadocia. He must also have been active at sea, given his control of the 
Syrian harbors. Occupied with these affairs, he came to understand the value 
of' a fleet (or future undertakings against Constantinople. Joining Iran’s mil¬ 
itary power by land with a Syrian and Egyptian tied would offer him the 
possibility of encircling Constant inop Je by land and blockading it by sea. All 
Iran's previous military actions had (altered as a result of its inferiority at 
sea. Mu'awiva began to systematically bring the islands of the Aegean Sea 
under his conirof, so that he might eventually reach the Byzantine imperial 
capital by “island-hopping.*' After conquering Cyprus, lie look Rhodes in 
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654. Booty uf all kinds was welcome; even the bronze scraps from the 
colossal statue of Helios at Rhodes' harbor entrance, which hud collapsed in 
225 BCE h were taken and sold to a scrap-metal dealer in Fdessu, 

However, the proper Lime for the action against Const mil Simple had not 
yet come. Mu'&wiya first had to sec tire his leadership among the Arabian 
emirs. For (his reason, he effected a cease-fire in the West and concluded a 
treaty with Byzantium in 659. although the latter did subject him to the pay¬ 
ment of tribute, 79 In lnm T the last Sassaruan, Yazdgard 111, began to reign in 
632 t after four years of conflict over the throne—and ten years after the sur¬ 
prising beginning of the decline of the Sassanians as a world power. In the 
year 20 of the Arabian era, the year Heraelius died, and nine years before 
Yazdgard met Iris end in Mcrv, coins were already being minted for Arabian 
generals in the Sassanian style. Further, in the year 26 of the Arabian era. the 
emir Salim b. Ziyud had coins minted in Darabjird, the former Sassanian 
royal residence in the region of Persia. His relative ’Ubayd At lull b. Ziyftd 
was also minting coins in this year in Zaranj In the year 41, Ziyiid b. Abl 
Sufyart had coins minted in Darabjird as welL sn 

The Arabian emirs fought over Darabjird as the former royal residence 
of the Sassunians, In the year 41, Samura b. Jnndab was able to bring the 
residence under his control for a short time si Then, however, Muawiya 
appeared atid was acclaimed [is die first Amlr-i wurr&yhhnigan . B - 

Tt is interesting that the names of the Arabian “mint lords" give no indi¬ 
cation of a heritage in I he Arabian peninsula; among all the names of the 
Arabian emirs of the Sassankin region, neither a Yamanl. nor a Mukki, nor a 
HimyarT, nor a Hadran.iT, nor a QahtanI ever appears. 

'Abd al-Malik appears to have already been an important person of high 
.social rank before she beginning of bis dawa for the imtharwnad, T lis descent 
from the Marwaiiiin shows him to have been a noble among the Arabians. B3 
The false understanding of the names of families has long made ir easy for 
scholars of Islamic studies to present the Iranian Arabs as new Islamic chi- 
zens of ban. flow else could one explain the readiness of the "Islamic con¬ 
querors” to adopt the Iranian traditions of the writing of names? The Arabian 
fan lily-name ZUPfL +■ (pets.) -an looks like a Pahlavi hctCTOgrarn- What 
moved the "Islamic conquerors, 1 ' then, to give up the Arabian way of writing 
their names? Reasons for this phenomenon will likely be difficult to find. 
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MIJ'AWIYA IS A SUCCESSFUL ORGANIZER 
OF THE WAR AGAINST BYZANTIUM, 

BUT “GREEK FIRE” IMPEDES AN ULTIMATE VICTORY 

Alter his election ns Amlr-i wunvyishnigan, Mu'Swiya returned to the West 
and renewed his military action against Byzantium, “In the year 663 the 
Arabs reappeared in Asia Minor; from then on, each year for fifteen years, 
they repeal !y pushed forward."** 4 The year 663 is also year 42 of the Arabian 
era, as Mu'fiwiya’s inscription in Gadara tells us. 

Muawiya continued his policies of conquest from just that poiril at 
which lie had to break it off a decade before. After the relationships of power 
had been clarified among the emirs, Mu'iiwiya was able to work toward his 
goals as the princeps inter pares, following an old Arabian tradition; his 
principal project was that of the Persians, one that bad so often faltered in the 
past, namely, the attempt to push the Byzantine Empire out through an attack 
on Constantinople, His goal was now to possess authority over Christendom 
in the East. 85 

Oslrogorskv describes the course of the attack on Constantinople:® 

After the line of islands controlled by the Arabs | Cyprus-Rhode s-Kosl was 
completed by the taking of Chios, one of Mu'awiya's generals took power 
in 070 on (he peninsula of Cyzicus, in the immediate vicinity of the Byzan¬ 
tine capital, [jy this action the Arabs secured a base of operations against 
Constantinople. However, hi ft72, before the Arabs made the main attack 
against the city center, a part of die caliph's fleet besieged Smyrna, white 
another part occupied the Lyeiari and Cilician coastlines. 

In the spring of 674, Ihe main action began, us a powerful squadron 
appeared before the walls of Constantinople. The battles lasted through the 
summer, in the autumn the Arab fleet retreated to Cyzicus, They appeared 
again the following spring, hoping to hold the Byzantine capital under 
siege for ihe entire summer; this sequence of events repeated itself in the 
coming years. However, all (he Arabs’ attempts at storming the most well- 
protected fortress In the entile woild of that time remained without success. 

After suffering severe losses in sea battles fought before the walls of Con 
stantinople, they ultimately had to give up their light and. in 678, leave 
Byzantine waters. This was the first lime that the famous "Greek lire” was 
used, a weapon which would from that time on serve the Byzantines in 
extraordinary ways. 
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ll is me yi difficult to describe the effects shat the introduction of Lhis “super- 
weapon” of the time had on [he hearts of the Arabs, Fine made from a mix- 
lure of chalk and sulfur rained down, oil Lite attackers from above. So-called 
siphons were able to cast the incendiary blasts es great distance toward the 
Arabs 1 ships. If one were to Ihink of the apocalyptic conceptions current at 
the time, the expectation of the end-time that was still virulent in 1 lie Abbaskl 
period; when Lhe apocalyptic expectations of Hi were written down, and 
the expectation of the Messiah through the muhajinut of the Abbas id lit era- 
lure, then one can begin to imagine how the attacking Arabs thought that 
they were literally looking into a hell-hole. L 1n their retreat, Lhe Arab fleet 
suffered still further losses as a result of a storm on the Pamphylian coast. At 
the same time, the Arabian army was suffering a major loss in Asia Minor/'* 7 
As a result of all this, Mu'awiya conceded with a peace treaty with 
Byzantium, He sent the emperor a yearly gift of three thousand gold pieces 
in addition Lo horses and slaves. The Byzantines considered this to be tribute 
and registered ii appropriately.^ For Mtfawiya’s tme motives for making 
peace in the West, one can consult lhe coins minted by the Iranian Arabs. 


MU’AWIYA LOSES HIS SUPPORT IN THE EASTERN 
PORTION OF THE REGION OF ARABIAN AUTHORITY 

The expectation of a total victory had motivated die Arabs to their maximum 
expenditure of energy. However, when hell opened up and spewed out fire, 
all their apocalyptic nightmares of Gog and Magog seemed to be confirmed, 
Mu r awiya + s opponents used this opportunity to carry out a coup in the East. 
The legitimation of MEawiyiTs authority depended upon the continuation of 
the war against Byzantium. By means of his previous action in Lhis regard, 
he was able to rally lhe Persians under his banner However, gelling rid of 
the humiliation the Sassamans had suffered by losing The battle against their 
religious enemy was a national problem for many Iranians. 

After the unexpected failure at Constantinople and the retreat of autumn 
674, tlse first year of lhe war, the opposition to Mu'awiya came together. 
First, 'Abd Allah of the family Al Zubayr was elected Amlr-i wurroyish- 
mgan. His coins minted In Darabjird begin in the year 53.^ Following lhe 
era of the Arabians, as the inscription from Gadara communicates it to us, 
lhis corresponds lu the year 672-673, 
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•ABD AL-MALIK’S JESUS IS MUHAMMAOUN 

* 


THE APPEARANCE OF MUHAMMADANISM: 

*ABD AL-MALIK’S MISSION THAT JESUS BE 
UNDERSTOOD AS THE “ClIOSEN/PR AISED” 

(M UHAM MAD UN) SERVANT OF COD ('ABD ALLAH) 

While the By/amine empire discovered new unity in terms of both authority 
and confession during these years—those outside its confession in Antioch and 
Alexandria had been pushed owl, and the Roman pope had been marginalized— 
the authority of the Arabians suffered from a l imited legitimacy. This limitation 
came as a result of a separation of secular and spiritual power. The Iranian 
national church; the Nestorian version of Christianity, had been rejected in the 
western portion of Liter area of Arabian rule, 1 lerc, Monophy.seism continued to 
carry the day, practiced by Armenians, Syrian Jacobites, and Egyptian Copts, 
The church of ihe emperor was present as well in the midst of the Melkiics. 

A new Christian movement, intended to unite till the Christians of the 
Arabian Empire, was announced by the demand that an understanding of 
Jesus as the muhcimmad be adopted. This demand was preceded by another, 
namely, that Jesns he conceived as 'Abd AlicJh. The point of ihis demand was 
to give Christian theology in the Orient a leitmotif that could be employed 
over against Byzantium as a unifying program for the Christians in the 
former Byzantine east and the former eastern Sassanian Empire. 

The idea of Jesus as 'Abd Adah is reminiscent of the position of Arms, who 
came from Antioch: it also can be found later, in the inscription in the Dome 
of the Rock, which states, along with a date of 72 Following the Arabian cm 
(69I -692); imthctmtnadun Abdit Haiti ira-rciAfdtthtt (referring to Jesus).'* 1 

The group surrounding ihe Amir 'Abd at-Malik provoked his opponents 
Mu'awiya and I bn at-Zubayr with this demand concerning the muhaitmtad. 
MuTiwiya lost power around the year 60 of the Arabian era (679-680), as his 
loss at Constantinople and (he humiliating pence treaty with ihe Byzantines 
—especially the renewal of tribute—had discredited him. Jim at-Zubayr was 
able to project an image of himself as Amir for another ten years, but his 
sphere of influence was limited to Rinnan and Persia,* 1 The confession of 
(he mubammad formula can he found on many dated and undated coins from 
lhe region of Arabian rule in both the East and the West, 
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THE MUHAMMAD MOTTO IN THE EASTERN PORTION 
OF THE AREA OF ARABIAN HOLE 

Gaube has described Arabo-Sas&anian. drachmas LhaL bear the inscription 
niuhammcid; these come from ShTrajlm, dated to the year 38 of the Arabian era 
(658-65S); and From Rayy (the ancient Ragae, today a southern suburb of 
Tehran)* dated to the year 52 of the Arabian era (672), He connects the use of 
the formula timhammad with the name of the prophet of the Arabians.^ 2 As in 
the ease of the 'AhdAllah formula, however, this question concerns an inscrip¬ 
tion that expresses m kEcology of authority. T \le example of Queen Koran's 
medallion has already made dear that coins can also bear inscriptions that 
define the idea of authority. This was always she case among die Sassanums, 
as one sees in their litulature, which emphasized their descent from the gods. 

Consequently* it is not necessary that we assign coins with die inscription 
ahd Allah to an emir named 'Abd Allah b, Amir. If what appears on a coin is 
intended ax a name of an emir, generally speaking, the name of the father also 
appears This is true of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, who minted coins in Herat 
in year 67 of the Arabian era, This is the first time that the personal name 
Muhammad appears in historical records. The use of this name became current 
among the Arabians only after the mission of E Ahri al-Malik, Further, it is only 
the coins bearing the name of the 'abd Allah and the tmihammad that appeiir 
without any names of ancestors, Gan be also recognized this phenomenon in 
the case of the mufiammad ; he avoided assigning its meaning to an emir named 
“Muhammad b, (name) ” While, according to him, it is possible that this title 
does concern the prophet of the Arabians himself. Gaube's recognition at least 
remains in the realm of history and not that of speculation. 

The coins of the Sassnnians were a means of royal propaganda, as they 
publicly proclaimed their heritage from The gods. Consequently, it should not 
surprise us that the ideology of the Arabian rulers manifested itself in I he 
same way on their coins. Instead of a note on di vine descent, however, one 
finds here a declaration of the human nature of the ruler and the human 
nature of the one making the proclamation. The ruler is *ahd Allah, for Jesus 
had already been 'abd Allah. A Christian who saw in Jesus the abd Allah 
called himself by the name 'AhdAllah. His tribe called themselves the 7 had 
(Allah)- However* the Messiah, al-rtutslh, was* for (he Arabs of the East, not 
only abd Allah, he was also tmihamniad^ At the end point of his dawa, 
where 'Abd ai Malik erected a shrine as his haram, one can read in the 
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cupola of Lhe Dome of the Ruck, in the third line on the inside of the octagon, 
on the south-east side, she following: mtthammadiirt 'abdii Ha hi wn-ruMVaku 
("The servant of God and his apostle may be praised""}. 


COINS WITH THE MUHAMMAD MOTTO IN THE 
EASTERN PORTION OF THE AREA OF ARABIAN RULE 

The catalog of the Berlin “Sarnrnlung Grientaliscber Miinzen’* (“Collection 
of Oriental Coins”) which appeared in 1S9K contains the first mention of an 
Arabo-Saxsanian coin with the in scrip Li on MIJMT in Pahlavi writing using 
the Aramaic script. 94 Another coin like (his one came to tight in 1984, die 
Held of which also be ary Lbe Arabic inscription muhammad alongside the 
inscription MHMT in Pahlavi. 95 

Scholars until now have rarely understood Lbe inscriptions with Lhe motto 
*abd Miah and the motto muhammadLin as pointers to Jesus and bis slat us as 
'cihdAiiiih (the “Servant of God" in the sense of East Syrian theology); jusL as 
[■arely have they understood the categorization of Jesus as mufmnuwdtm 
(“chosen” or “praised”). Consequently, they have typically explained these 
ascriptions as names of mlers, emirs, or governors who simply forgot to 
include the names of their fathers when minting coins (contra the general 
praciice in the field of Arabo-Sassanian coin minting). For example, Gauhc 
lurns the motto 'ahdAtlah into the name *Abd Allah h . AmlrM' 

Stuart D. Sears has suggested that scholars should seek the origin of 
these coins in Azerbaijan, and that they should see their minting history in 
connection with the activities of Muhmmad b. Mar wan, a brother of'Ahd al- 
Malik. 97 Sears distinguishes between four different variants of Arabo- 
S assn Eli an drachmas with the motto amfyummudnni 

Variant 1. Pahlavi inscription MHMT in the Held, with lhe Arabic 
legend wafin\ 

Variant It. Pahlavi inscription MHMT in the held, with the legend 
muhammadun in Arabic script: 

Variant III, Pahlavi inscription MHMT in (he held, with die legend 
muhammad in Arabic script; a number 60 is given, repre¬ 
senting the year 60 of she Arabian era (there arc also exliiul 
coins with this year given, minted by 'Abd at-Malik in 
Dunlbjird, and so it was quite nut uni I for Sears to connect 
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these coins with Muhammad, the brother of 'Abd a!-Malik, 
as this would agree with the traditional Islamic literature): 
Variant IV. Pahlavi inscription K/i 1V.S7?WK in the field, with the legend 
miiiumwiud in Arabic script. 

He explains the richness of the variants as imitations of various Sassanian 
examples, namely, the second and third issue of the coins of Chosroes lE, ys 


THE MINTING OF COINS WITH THE MUHAMMAD 
FORMULA IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

An image of a copper coin with the tmihammtsd motto was published by Sir 
Alee Kirk bridge in 1947.^ This coin was part of an issue of irregular, square, 
poorly-minted copper coins. On their obverse they depict the standing figure of 
a ruler, crowned with the cross and holding a long cross in his hand. On the left, 
from top to bottom, there is an inscription that has until now been road as infor¬ 
mation concerning die mint of origin, namely, 'Amman, On the reverse title 
finds the denomination, a cursive capital M (-40 nummia). The denomination 
also bears a cross, and under the M there appears the mono imihammad. ]m 

Another coin from anti epic Yavneh/Yubna has become known; this coin 
depicts a ruling figure, facing front. On I lie right of the figure, on the coin’s 
obverse, the motto muhammad appears, and on the left the motto bis mi licih. 
Following our interpretation, the inscription would then read, "He is chosen 
in the name of God*’* or “Let him be praised in the name of God.” The cur¬ 
sive capital M appears on the reverse as its denomination, surrounded by the 
inscription FulTts Yubna, or “money from Yavneh.” 101 


THE MUHAMMAD MOTTO AND THE 
“STANDING CALIPH” IN HARRAN: 

THE DEPICTION OF THE CROSS IS 
REPLACED BY THE “STONE” BETH-EL 

Along with the followers of'Abd ai-Malik, the nmhammad motto migrated from 
East to West. 102 t ,ike the battle cal! of a ila'wa, the muhammad motto stood tor 
a change in the inner conditions of the Arabian Empire. If the reign of Mu awiya 
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He. E^: Aruba -SussunHin Coin with mention of the MHMD (mu/iammad) 
usi the right next 10 ihe bust, with the Arabic legend wtifm. 




Fig I6i Arabo-Snssaman Coin with Fuhfavi MHMJ in [tic field, on the right 
ncxi LO the bust; rhe muhammad motto appears in Arabic script as the legend. 



Fig. I7i Obverse of 
a Syrian coin with 
the rnuhtmwiad 
motto; on the left of 
the standing Chris¬ 
tian ruler, from top 
to bottom, is ihc 
i n sc ript ion 'Amman. 



big- IS: Reverse of die Syrian 
coin with I he muhmrmuid mono. 
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stood for a continuation of Iranian militaristic expansion under die leadership of 
u new elite and by means of a preservation of Lhe sumis quo in the abi lilies of 
religious communities to live together, then the arrival of‘Abd al-Malik signaled 
an entirely now perspective Syrian religious conceptions returned to illo place of 
their birth after a nearly two-hundred-year exile following the flight of their 
defenders f Barauumas of N is ibis et a!.) into the Sassaman east. 

'Abd al-Malik wanted to strengthen the Arabian empire front within by 
erecting an Arabian Church of the Arabian Empire This church was to be an 
imperial church in the Iranian sense* following the example of the Ncslorian 
Church in Iran and its role as I lie Christian imperial church of Iran toward [he 
end of the reign of the Sassanians. To advance this attempted consolidation, he 
renewed the peace treaty wilh Byzantium and accepted a significant increase in 
the tribute demanded. The treaty also allowed its lvvc parties to divide the rev¬ 
enues From Cyprus, Armenia, and the Caucasian Iberia (Georgia)- 105 

'Abd al-Malik had recognized that further victories against Ids confes¬ 
sional enemies could only occur if the military efforts were accompanied by 
an internal consolidation. Thus, he put the emphasis of his own work on lhe 
development of ideological armament. 104 His goal was to unify, under the 
banner of the mutfammad motto, the adherents of the old Syrian theology 
who had been driven into the East. Syrian theology, in its Arabian under¬ 
standing, was to regain its former homeland under [his banner. 

One finds connections to the old Syrian theology in an anonymous Jewish 
work on the history of Jesus [Toldol Yes'luT). One passage from the last section 
concerns Nestoritis, who was condemned as a heretic at the Council of Ephesus 
in 43 E h is reported here that Nestorius lived In the empire of the Persians, anti 
that in opposition to the apostle Paul, lie directed the Christians under his care 
to follow the Mosaic laws. lie Is said to have taught that Jesus was no God, but 
rather a human being inspired by [he Holy Spirit, equal to the prophets . m 

The Muhammadanism of Abd al-Malik cannot simply be equaled with 
Ncs tori an ism. Ills Muhammadanism derives much more from the Arabian 
understanding of Syrian theology, Further, this Arabian understanding of 
Syrian theology did not arise in the Nested an imperial church of Iran; rather, 
as the tribal religion of the Mesopotamian and Iranian Arabs, it became a 
constitutive part of their ethnicity. 

Just as Syrian theology was manifested among the Arabs in its Arabian 
understanding-—and thus became their tribal religion—so also it existed, 
even into the modem period, In Ethiopia as a. constitutive factor of the 
Ethiopian kingship. The first missionary work in Ethiopia began at the end 
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of ihe third century with the work of the Syrian Fruitiemius and his col¬ 
leagues, The central dogma of the Ethiopia church is the tiiwaheda, the con¬ 
fession of the unity of the Godhead. 106 On the coast of the Red Sea opposite 
from Ethiopia, the central dogma of the local Wahhabi teaching is called 
utwhid. This group’s expression, colored by the Hebrew, cart be found in a 
historically graspable form in the inscription in the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem, litis inscription reads, Aliahu abaci (corresponds to Hebrew 
adojiai ehcsci which is the ending ol the Shemct', the Jewish expression of 
faith]. A Hahn t-scmuui. The meaning and understanding of tins formulation 
appears to have been current among the Arabize is of the Quranic material, 
as (hey did not experience it as “un-Arabic." 107 

Following the Mosaic law has not seemed any less “un-Christian” to the 
Christians of Ethiopia. A custom in the El hi u pic church is notable here, 
namely, that they read the Song of Songs on Holy Saturday morning, just as 
it occurs in the synagogue during Passover. This corresponds to the 
hermeneutical understanding of medieval Europe;!]] Christians in making the 
Old and New Testaments congruent. The Ethiopian Church still practices cir¬ 
cumcision in accordance with the Mosaic law. It is understood as a visible 
sign of the covenant between God and his people, and it is carried out on the 
eighth day after birth. 108 

In defending Muhammadanism, 'Abd a}-Malik’s autocephalous Arabian 
Church of the Arabian Empire saw the possibility of keeping die Christolog- 
ical debate open. During this period it had seemed that the emperor and his 
primary church officer, the patriarch of Constantinople, had fought and 
directed the Chrislological controversy; indeed, ui ihe end of the Sixth Ecu¬ 
menical Council, field in Constantinople in 6<S1, the collection of church 
leaders had acclaimed Emperor Constantine IV thus: “Many years to tire 
emperor! You have expressed the essence of the nature of Christ. O I ,ord, pro¬ 
tect this lamps! and of the world!" However, in 'Abd al-Malik the Tradition of 
the See (Patriarch) of Antioch reentered the scene. He made the emperor 
understand that he saw himself as a competitor in ihe debate over the nature 
ot Christ. He entered the debate with an Ekthesis of his own and, in the year 
11 of the Arabian era (691-692). had it inscribed in the Temple shrine he had 
built in Jerusalem called Qubbat at Sakhra (‘The Repository of the Rock”). 

The enemy ol the Arabian ruler. Emperor Justinian II (685-695), was a 
very pious nobleman. On his coin inscriptions he called himself servus 
Chriati (servant of Christ), and he was the first among the Byzantine 
emperors to include the portrait of Christ on his coins’ obverse side,' 01 ' 1 
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'Abel al-Malik answered this practice, calling himself, on his own coins, 
Khnllfat Allah, or "Speaker for God." s 10 

The, E^n intake it belief that the ruler of the 
Arabian Empire had understood himself as a 
caliph, and that the tide of the caliphs had been 
Amir tit-mu'minm, arises from lhe limes of lho 
Abbasid caliphs after al-Ma’imm, This leader 
called himself Khalifat Allah as well, but for 
totally different reasons. In a visit to Jerusalem 
in the year 217 of ihe Arabian era* he put his 
own name into the text in [he Dome of the Rock, 
and lie instrumental! zed (or interpreted anew) 
the content of Lho text in [he sense of the .Muslim 
theology, which he himself had initiated. 

In a bronze coin from Hurran, one can see 
Abd a I-Malik's competitive stance against the 
emperor in Constantinople. This type- of coin 
though instead cast in copper, had already been known in Europe for ccn- 
mries; this particular exemplar described by Walker, made its way into the 
Vatican holdings by way of the Borgia collection. The connection between 
Ahd al-Malik and the mtthaftimad motto is made clear from the representa¬ 
tion on the coin’s obverse of the pile of stones called the Ye gar Sahadnta 
WWYlfrir—Gen. 31:45-47)- The anonymous Muhammad coin from 
Harrm, bearing rhe image of the Beth-EI (“House of Go dT Gen. 28:15-19) 
in [he form of the Yegar Sahaduta as a "witness in stone," points to the later 
coins from the region bearing the name of 'Abd al-Malik. 

fi is interesting that, before the appearance of r Abd al-Malik's name and 
mukuure, it is only the movement's imthamtntul motto that appears on coins 
of this type. With regard to the order of events of the daw a of [ho followers 
of Muhammadanism, one sees the following picture by bringing together the 
sequence of coin-Issues: 

1. The appearance of anonymous drachma coins in the region of former 
Sassanian Rile, bearing the motto Ahd Allah from the year 41 of the 
Arabian era (661-612), 

2. The appearance of anonymous,, occasionally dated (to [lie year 60 of 
the Arabian era [679-680] ! drachma coins in the region of former Sas- 
saniun rule, bearing the motto muhanunad, and: 



Fig. 19: The coin from 
Ha tram ihe Befh-El in the 
form of the Ye gar Sahaduta 
with I he miihammad motto 
on the obverse. 
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3. I’he appearance of the anonymous copper coin from HarrSn (the sym¬ 
bol ie power of this place-name has been known since the days of the 
biblical patriarchs) in the region of former Byzantine rule, bearing the 
motto muharrtmad ami the image of the new national religious 
symbol, the Beth-El in the form of the Yegor Safuutma. 

4. These are followed by the appearance of copper and gold coins with 
the image of the new national religious symbol, the Beth-El in the 
form of the Ye gar Sahaduta. and of the Arabian ruler with the pro¬ 
tocol of 'Abd al-Malik. The image of the Beth FI as Ycgar Sahaduta 
spreads toward the West, from which resulted: 

5. The appearance of inscribed coins in north Africa with the represen¬ 
tation of the new national religious symbol, the Beth-EI in the form 
of the Ycgar Sahaduta. 

file spread of this new national religious symbol, the “Stone,” also 
answers the question concerning the absence of the depiction of the cross on 
the coins from the Arabian Empire. The national religious symbol, the Beth- 
FJ, in its function as the treaty-guardian Ycgar Sahaduta, marks a return Lo 
the tradition of iconic stone idols. The fixation of'Abd al-Malik’s movement 
on the tmthammad idea, as a pan of its self- understanding as a "true Israel/ 1 
explains this return to the Semitic tradition. 

The disappearance of the sign of the cross in the area of Arabian rule did 
not, therefore, result from an Islamic rejection or prohibition of the figure of 
the cross, as Lhe historic!zing Islamic literature claims, Thai the cross does 
appear on the coins of Muawiya and those of the Syrian emirs before 'Abd 
al-Matik has equally little to do with a sort of “Islamic tolerance” (as empha¬ 
sized in the literature) toward those Christians who were necessarily 
employed in the government as a help to the new rulers. 

What scholars of Islamic studies have not yet recognized in this realm is 
lhe connection—noted in the Islamic literature—of an Islamic cultural blos¬ 
soming with a signiticant percentage of government functionaries being 
Christian. This blossoming distinguishes the Christian-Arabian early period 
of Arabian authority from the Mesopotamian-Iranian orientation after a]- 
Mamun's visit to Jerusalem in the year 217 of the Hijra, the era of the 
Muhammad who, in the meantime, had been appropriated as the prophet of 
the Arabians. 111 

The replacement of the sign of the cross with the image of the Beth-Et 
in the form of the Yegur Sahaduta was a part of the ideological controversy 
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with Byzantium. The return to a symbol reminiscent of the founding of Israel 
is noi a suggestion of a Jcwish-Chrislhn tradition of the (Christian) Arabian 
Church of the Arabian Empire; rather, it points to the Din , the understanding 
of the interaction between God and his creation as she result of the keeping 
of a contract. 112 

What tot Sows is the traditional description of (he coin from Harran, 
which allows far-reaching conclusions of (he type described above to be 
drawn. Il is a copper coin with the inscription midusmmad on the left, the 
location of the mint Han an on I he right, and in (he middle she frontal depic¬ 
tion of the Arabian ruler following the Mesopotamian schema with ksijiya 
and the sword oF judgment on the obverse. On the reverse one sees a 
“stepped cross" to its left is a monogram, to its right the motto rmduummid. 
Under the stepped cross is the Greek number IS (16}. !]3 

This traditional description of this coin assumes that the side, of the coin 
with the depiction of the ruler is the coin's obverse. However, in reality, the 
national religious symbol of the Yzgar Sahadtita is the most important ele¬ 
ment and T consequently, adorns the side that should properly be called the 
obverse. The depiction of the Arabian ruler is the motif for the reverse * as 
was the case on the contemporary coins bearing the image of the Byzantine 
emperor, which in the same way gave over their obverses to that empire's 
religious symbol, namely, the depiction of Christ as Pauioeraior, 



Fig. 20: Image of the Arabian ruler on the reverse of the coin 
from Hamm. To ihe Sefl one sees the inscription mtihammad, 
and on (he right the mint location Marram On ihe obverse 
thcEc is (.lie depiction of the "Slone/' To the right (here is the 
inscription mufyanimtut. underneath the number lft using Greek 
lexers, and on ihe lels the depiction of a rhomboid hutyt. 
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Clive Foss held the depiction of the Arabian ruler to he the prophet of 
l lie Arabians* just as Gait be believed the motto tiinfmrinnad to be a mention 
of the prophet of the Arabians on Ambu-Sassanian coins. 114 Jt is nnqueiv- 
tkmahle, however that the coins actually bear a depiction of an Arabian 
nila\ The similarity of the image to that of die Arabian ruler in Khirhat ai- 
Mafjar speaks strongly hi favor of this opinion. m Further evidence in this 
regard is the sword of judgment, which is depicted in a pronounced way and 
is greatly oversized. This long sword is reminiscent of the swords of the 
guardians at the fire-altar* depicted on the reverse of earlier Sassnnian 
drachmas. Here die ruler is depicted as a guardian over the “contract” 
between God and humanity. The sword is an indication of the understanding 
of Din as a resull of a contractual relationship. 

The depiction of the Arabian ruler is a reaction to a new type of coin in 
Byzantium: Just ini an II had depicted Christ eis the Rex regnantium on the 
obverse of the third type of his gold soiidi\ on die reverse one sees the 
emperor standing with a long cross in his right handJ 16 

This depiction renders il necessary to view 
die side of (he coin bearing the image of the Ara¬ 
bian micr as the reverse of the coin. Numisma¬ 
tists concerned wilh Islamic coins have not yet 
recognized this fact, despite (he fact that numis¬ 
matic conventions dictate that the religious mes¬ 
sage always appears on the obverse. In Byzan¬ 
tium it was the view of Jesus as die Christ, Rex 
regruitifiimi, while in the former Byzantine east it 
was the depiction of the “witness in stone," the 
Yegar Sahathtia. The depiction of the Beth-El in 
the form of the Yegar Sahadttta is found on the 
obverse of all the coins of 'Abd a] Malik bearing 
the image of the Arabian ruler, even in North 
Africa, in connection with otherwise purely 
inscoptional types. 117 



Fig. 21: Thu Byznniine 
model of ihe Arabian gold 
coin. The obverse has a 
religious image; die 
reverse, shown here* bears 
die image of the standing 
e n l pc re r> J nst i j ii an It, wl Lb 
a long cross. 
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Fig. 22: A gold coin of'Abd ssl-Mtilik following ihe By/amine pattern: 
on the obverse (right in the figure) the nation ill religious symbol (the 
“Stone” in the form of ilm Yegitr Sahadutit) t ami on (he reverse (left in 
ihe figure) the depiction of the Arabian ruler with sword (of judgment?) 


MUHAMMADUN RAStJLU >LLAH— 

“PRAISED/C110SEN IS THE APOSTLE OF COD” 

This expanded definition of the conception of Jesus as the muhammad is 
found first on Arabo-Sassanian coins in Iran, The earliest known coin from 
this period is dated to the year 66 of the Arabian cm and comes from 
Bishipur in Persia, Coins were also minted at this location during the reign 
of the Sassanians in IranJ ja As opposed to the anonymous T Abd Allah and 
muhammad coins, this coin was mimed by a named leader. The legend on the 
coin is in Arabic and reads: Bismi llahi mtihammadun rasftht Hah ('In (he 
name of God, the apostle of God is chosen/praised 1 

This expanded formula, which calls the muhammad a rasfiL can also bo 
found six years later in the text of the inscription on the Dome of (he Rock in 
Jerusalem, There, in the text on the inner facade of the octagon, one learns 
that rasillaka wa-'ahdaka isfi bn Maryam (“your Eiposllc and servant, Jesus, 
The son of Mary") is the one whom the preceding Chri urological explanation 
concerns The Quran uses the descriptor rasul alongside that of nabi 
("prophet”), 1 [tJ Biblical characters and prophets are called rasnt, especially 
those that carry a special meaning in the Qur anic interpretation of history; 
these include Noah, Lot, IshmacJ. Moses* Shu 1 ayb. Hud, Salih, and Jesus. 
These are authorized representatives of God, hearing a mission to save the 
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community of [he faithful. Regarding Jesus as the muhammad, one sees here 
an anti-Pauline view of the community of the faithful; namely, that the 
Semites—and most especially rhe Arabs—constituted the community of [he 
faithful because they were relatives of Jesus, of the Aramaic one from Galilee. 
One sees this expressed in the connection of biblical saviors (Noah—from the 
flood. Lot-—from the lire, and Moses—-from the sea) and extra biblical* Ara¬ 
bian savior-conceptions (the earth will swallow during an earthquake 
whomever docs not accept the God-given order of things, etc.) in the world 
of I he Qur anic materials. As the muhanimatL Jesus joins the group of the 
“Seven Saviors/’ He is the plenipotentiary in the- sense of contract law {wall 
iil-'amr) and the deputy or representative of God (\mil Allah), Here again, the 
Arabian worldview as a web of contractual relationships becomes visible. 


‘A l A AS THE VIZIER OF THE u PR,\ISED/CHOSEN ONE" 

This assessment is foreign to scholars of Islamic studies. They know the con¬ 
ception of a wait Allah only in connection with I he Shia* which they (falsely) 
hold to be a secondary development. The Shi'a know the expression Alt watt 
Allah. This shows a specifically Christian Arabian development: the idea of 
a MHMT wait Allah (from the first centuries of ihe Arabian era) becomes a 
general Semitic conception (Aaron/Ha run) of an A If wait Allah, an ^Excel¬ 
lent One as Representative of God.” 


THE PRATSED/CHOSEN ONE 
AS THE BEARER OF THE LOGOS 

The contemporary epi graphic materials allow one to reconstruct she contents 
of Abd al-Malik/s drnva (mission), namely, the understanding of Jesus as 
the muhamffiad* who as rand is the apostle of the (Sassanian) Arabs. 
Because Jesus did not die on die cross (so [he Quranic materials claim), he 
took up the function of a "hidden imam" after his translation into heaven. He 
h able to appear to the comm unity and. as the authorised representative, pro¬ 
tect them from the threatened catastrophe On this point one should also 
compare the apocalyptic ideas from Hi ms. These may trace hack to Syrian 
models, but they also show Eh ah among the Arabians, ;md even in the period 
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of the Abbaskls, people were constant!y forced to reckon with I he appear¬ 
ance of Jesus, 

To quote from these apocalyptic texts: 

The Magih 'Lsa b. Maiiarn shall descend at the white bridge at the eastern 
gate of Damascus in the direction of the tree. A cloud will carry him while 
tie will place his hands on the shoulders of two angels. On him will be two 
white cloths* one of which he will wear as a loin wrap, the other as a loose 
cloak. When he bows down his head, drops will fall from it like pearls, . . . 

Then he will come to die gathering of the Muslims, wherever they are. He 
will find their caliph praying with them. The Maslh will stand behind him 
when he secs him and (Lhe caliph) will say, “O Maslh of God, lead the 
prayer for us.” |Hem the Messiahs function as imam has. become clear. 1 
Hut lie will say, "‘Rather, you lead the prayer for your companions, for God 
is pleased with you. 1 have been sent only as an assistant (waUr)* 1 have not 
been sent as a commander 

Then the process of authorization continues.. To judge from the in script ions 
on lhe ArabtvSassanian coins, Jesus is the nmhurwuod wall al-'amr (“autho¬ 
rized representative*’}. 

The presentation of translations contemporary to Abd al-Malik will 
simplify the clarification of the expression rasul in this special context. 
Because 'Abel al-Malik did not limit his mu/unHmfld-miss ion by using only 
Arabic terminology, but rather preached in lhe lingua franca of the Near 
East, the message was also proclaimed in the eastern portion of the lands of 
lhe Iranian empire in Middle Persian (Pahlavi). For example, there exists a 
coin from Si stan/5 akastan, minted in the year 70 of the Arabian era which 
bears the inscriptions I text MtfMT PTGAMhI Y yuzdt. ] 23 

Here the expression Paygamhar appears, a term that depicts the connec¬ 
tion between a Persian infinitive form and a related Aramaic expression 
already in use in the Persian spoken language for centuries. The Pahlavi 
heteiogiram contains [he Aramaic PTGM for patigama (message, word}.* 22 
The component -bar is the present infinitive of [he verb bunion (to hear). 
The Palliavi term PTGM-bar means "bearer of the message/word/ T Fully 
translated, the inscription reads, "The hearer of the messagcAvord from God 
is chose n/is tn he praised,” It would also be possible to understand the 
expression Paygamhar ay "bearer of the Word 2 ’ or the Logos. In this under¬ 
standing the bearer would be seen as a “vessel/" into which God "has cast his 
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Word and from his Spirit," ns it is said of Mary in she inscription on the 
Dome of the Rock. Here one secs the ancient conception of humans and 
prophets as vessels of the divine. And <mce again we find ourselves in the 
realm of old Syrian theology. 

This Middle Persian formulation will Ho clarified further elsewhere. To 
avoid misunderstandings, those minting the coins added Arabic legends that 
precisely defined the function of rhe Paygamhar from an Arabian perspec¬ 
tive. I here Ls extant a silver coin from a mint in the region of Kirman in the 
southeast of Iran, Jilted to the. year 70 of the Arabian era; in addition to the 
Middle Persian motto MHMT PGJAMhl Y Yazd, this coin has the Arabic 
legend hismi !Mh wall al-'amr ("in the name of God, lie is the authorised rep¬ 
resentative ’jd-- 3 Another salver coin, tins one from a different mini in 
Kimian but also dated to 70 of die Arabian era, has die Middle Persian motto 
MftMT PGTAMhl Y Yazd arid I he Arabic legend bis?m tldh w&U Allah ( Li in 
the name of God, he is the representative of God")^-4 


FROM THE EPOCH OF ( ABD A E-MALIK UNTIL 
THE END OF THE REIGN OF HIS SONS IN THE 
YEAR 125 OF THE ARABIAN ERA (742-743) 


THE ARABIAN EMPIRE AND THE SUCCESSION 
OF THE IM PER TIT M (CON5ECUTIO IMPERII) 

I he controversy between 'Abd al-Malik and the emperor in Constantinople 
reached a hijih. point when die Arabian Empire began to mint gold coins. 
Until that time, the Arabs in the former Byzantine east had been satisfied to 
mint local, copper coins, and also drachmas, following the Sassanian pattern. 
However, the minting of gold coins threatened the high position of the 
emperor in Constantinople, who had continued to enjoy the privilege of fur¬ 
thering the tradition of the Roman Empire in the East by means of the 
minting of gold coins. By releasing his own gold coins, Abd al-Malik ended 
the monopoly of the emperor and his ability to control the flow of gold coins 
in the former Byzantine cast. At the same time, ‘Abd al-Malik displayed his 
position as a competitor of tlm emperor in Constantinople through his own 
independent ability to mint coins. 
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Beginning in the year 74 of the Arabian era (693-694), 'Abd al-Malik's 
gold coins were totally dedicated to- propaganda con coming his Muham¬ 
madanism. These coins set his relationship with die "true Israel” against the 
Clin Biological relationship indicated by the image on the Byzantine coins: on 
the one hand, the depiction of the symbol of the founding of Israel through 
Jacob, the “Stone” in the form of the biblical Yegor Sahaduia\ and on the 
other, the depiction of Christ as Pantocrator, The inscription on the Arab 
coins reads: hi Hahn Hid Allah wahdahu mithammadutt msillu tlah (“There 
is no God but Allah, him alone, and the apostle of God is to be praised/ls 
chosen”), 125 

The introduction of gold coins also visibly illustrates the practice of Abd 
at-Mahk concerning the integration of structures adopted From previous 
regimes. There were no new and revolutionary practices and methods in the 
government of the Arabian Empire; rather, the tendency was to fuse what 
had been inherited from both East and West. 

Silver coins were minted in the formerly Sassaniau regions of the Eelsl t 
and copper coins were minted in Syria. This situation was supplemented by 
the independent minting of gold coins, following the tradition of the West, 
especially of Egypt. In this way, a system of coinage emerged, minted front 
three different metals, but I his system did not lend to a unified use of the 
minted coins throughout the empire. The eastern portion retained its adopted 
silver currency* the western regions retained their preference for gold, and 
Syria continued to use its traditional copper. 1 '^ 

This pragmatic approach was necessary to ensure smooth activity at the 
governmental level in a region that was unified for ihe first rime in a millen¬ 
nium (since Alexander die Great and his Diadocht), It was a land mass from 
Egypt in the west to centra! Asia, on the border of China, in the east. This 
corridor rematerialized as a result of the radical change initiated by the 
victory of Heraclius over the Persian armies in 622. This victory led to the 
dissolution of the S ass a man dynasty and, as a result, ended the nearly 
thousand-year division of the Near East into an Iranian portion and a 
Lldlcmsric/Roman portion. The rcsulL of this change, which has endured 
even until today, was the migration of the Arabian Muhammadanism from 
the East into the West. This dynamic movement, which according lo tradi¬ 
tional Islamic scholarship had its origin m the preaching oT the prophet of the 
Arabians, did not spread to Syria from Arabia, in fact, but from Iran. Or 
rather, Muhammadanism did nos move from south to north, but rather from 
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east to west. The idea oj a south to north movement, an idea arising from the 
early third century of Islam, is actually a portion of the religious history of 
the movement. The protagonist of this conception is Khalid l>. al-Walld, 127 
who understood the connection of Mecca to this historical dy namic. The his- 
toneal literature of the third century portrays this hero as the leader of u 
conquering army from Mecca into eastern Arabia. The army continued under 
his leadership imo the homeland of Abraham in Chaldea, and then to al-Hirn, 
(he center ol the No s tori an Christians in Mesopotamia. From there they pro¬ 
ceeded further west to Arran, the endpoint of Abraham's migration as 
portrayed in the Bible. Crossing the Jordan River at Yurmiik. they went on 
into Paicsiine, which was the “Promised Land" to the Arabians as well—as 
descendants of Ishmad. finally, they conquered the Arabian (Nabataean) 
city of Damascus. It is important to note that victory in battle is a topos in 
this historical literature as divine approval of the conquest. 

The religious history actually overtook the historical process. In terms of 
an Arabian "salvation history." the Mesopotamian-Iranian Arabs became 
connected with a lictive ancient homeland in Arabia, which gave (heir 
entrance into ihe pages of history added chronological depth. The beginning 
point lor these “salvation-historical” ideas later became Mecca, in the south 
of (he old Nabataean lands. Al ter the year 138 of the Arabian era (756), these 
salvation-historical ideas replaced the knowledge of the actual historical 
process: first, that Arabian aristocrats in the Sussanian Empire received their 
power as military chieftains in occupied Syria and Egypt after the fall of the 
S ass an i an dynasty, which resulted from the defeat of 622; second, that they 
then remained with their continents of Arabians in those places rather than 
returning lo Lheir Mesopotamian homelands; and finally, that in conceit with 
the non-Byzantine hierarchs of the formerly Byzantine east, they effected the 
withdrawal of the Byzantine troops who had stayed behind. 


IMPERIAL ACTS; STATUARY, THE BUILDING OF ROADS, 

A CENTRAL SHRINE OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH, 

AND THE IDEA OP “ZION” 

As a competitor with the emperor in Constantinople. Abd al-Malik did not 
shy away Irom the continuation of Sassatitan and Roman traditions of 
authority. Although the nearly life-size statue of an Arabian ruler, found in 
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the vicinity of Jericho in Khirbal ai-Mufjm; cannot he unquestionably attrib¬ 
uted to him. it shows nonetheless that the traditional ideas concerning the 
depiction of a ruler, as well as those concerning the construction and erec¬ 
tion of statues of a ruler T had not disappeared even by the end of the first cen¬ 
tury of the Arabian era. l2S 

The development and fusion of adopted practices also occurred with 
regard to palatial arc hi Lecture among the ruling elite cif the Arabian Empire 
in Syria. In the- northern portion of the east wing of the palace in Khirbal al- 
Mafjas\ one sees primarily decorations whose motifs one knows from Sas- 
sanian textiles. In die southern portion of he palace, however, decorations 
from the storehouse of Roman-Ryzaiitine Forms dominate. The two types of 
decoration are not mixed; similarly, ns in the minting oF coins, the various 
dements arc simply placed side-by-side. People lived in what was first a 
"country home” in the vicinity of she Dead Sea, but which later became an 
entire building complex, in which both Rom an-Syrian and Mesopotamian- 
Iranian traditions had been integrate!I. 

Further, in connection with the building of the Dome of the Rock, the 
road from Damascus to Jerusalem was improved, A milestone beating an 
Arabian inscription dating from the year 73 of the Arabian era (692-693) 
exists. 1 -^ The Dome of the Rock itself is a building of imperial size, com¬ 
pering in its dimensions with the Church of Lhe Holy Sepulchre. The Dome 
of the Rock embodies the Syrian conception of die church as a structure that 
follows the plan of the temple of Solomon. This is still the case among the 
churches of Ethiopia. 

The inside of the Ethiopian churches is divided into Lhree c once nEric 
areas. The innermost portion is the shrine with the Tahot (the Ark of the 
Covenant), or else the tablets (of stone), which stand in for the Tahot as a part 
for the whole. Only priests and die king are allowed to cuter this area. The 
middle urea is reserved for Lhe sacraments and Lite other sacred rites* while 
the choir fills the outer area. The faithful stand in [he square in front of die 
church and follow what is happening inside through the open doors. 

The division of space in [he Dome of the Rock follows this mode of divi¬ 
sion. The Rock lakes the place of the Ttihvt, The Innermost portion of the 
building is fenced in by four massive posts, between which are twelve 
columns in groups of three. The four posts are remimseem of .Sussaniun 
shrine tradition, the Chahar Taq. This building took as its basis the plan of 
the Persian lire-temple. Il is also found in Armenian churches. 130 
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Fig. 23: Cutaway isometric drawing of the Dome of the Rock, showing the 
arrangement of the four posts and twelve columns in the center under die cupola, 


The four posts support a dram, over which stands an arched wooden 
ceiling, traditional for Syrian shrines. The cupola is essentially a wooden 
ceiling. There were people at that time with the ability to erect massive 
cupolas ol brick or stone, hut (heir abilities were not employed because of 
the sacred necessity Jor a curved canopy (a b{ildacehino) of very temporary 
material. The reference point of the twelve columns becomes clear from the 
meaning of the building as the temple of the “New Zion"; they arc the 
Twelve, the disciples of Jesus. 
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TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE INSCRIPTION 
IN THE OCTAGON OF THE DOME OF THE ROCK 
AS C ABD AL-MALIK’S EKTHESIS 

Abel al-MaJik had his Christologieal theses inscribed: on Ihe inner octagon of 
this building. Here, Ibr the first time in a historically verifiable form, one can 
see a text exhorting the duty of Islam . 3 31 This text corresponds to the proce¬ 
dure followed a half-century before by Emperor Heraclius who had his 
L'kthesiy hung on the inner walls of the llagia Sophia in Constantinople, tn 
Jerusalem, as in Constantinople;, the goal of the £kthesis was to have an 
impact vvithin the congregation. The preservation of Christianity was sworn 
upon Yd ah hi l-khdh (“You people of the Book!'*), 

'Abd al-Malik was certain that Dm , as a contractual system for the rela¬ 
tionship between God and humanity, had "Islam r as its prerequisite. Natti- 
rally, this demand did not relate i<> the mdmdtictl behavior of the faithful, but 
rather to the behavior of the community of the faithful A community dis¬ 
persed and divided could not stand before Lite One God; a contract was not 
possible with this type of community. Consequently, the conflict over the 
interpretation of scripture hud to etui, and agreement had to be reached con¬ 
cerning its understanding. The community of the faithful had to be of a 
quality that reflected the idea of Allah al-smnad. The idea of the One God 
demanded the One Community as its counterpart in a contractual rclntion- 
sh ip. and this One Community had to be shaped by a unified understanding 
of scripture., Consequently, religious duly (dm), as the result of a contract 
with God, is the restoration of the broken contract and er effected through 
(renewed) submission (al-ishim) under the contract. This then would ulti¬ 
mately also lead to a unified understanding of scripture. 

However, if one pursues further the meaning of the term a la's I dm given 
by HorovitzJ 32 as "to surrender, betray oneself;' then the competitive rela¬ 
tionship between the Muhammadanism of"Abd al-Mulik and the dogmatics 
of the church of the emperor returns to die foreground. In this conception, 
the church of (he emperor, decorated with images, hat I fallen to the worship 
of idols, and its members were imishrikim (“servants of idols, nssoctators"). 
The reformer, 'Abd ul-Malik, did not shy away from the use of powerful 
images, just as Luther would do, conceiving of his religious opponents as a 
"world full ul devils." In the light of the characterization found in the Old 
Testament, the Quranic Abraham/Ibrahim had an exemplary function. 
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showing lhe faithful the way that must be taken: it is only because of the 
“falling away" of the church of the emperor (who is therefore an “apostate” 
[Syriac hanpu]) that one can find the way to the true Din Allah, to behavior 
toward God appropriate under the contract. That Abraham/lbrahTm is called 
Mini/'in the Qur'an should be understood theologically, not historically. His 
betrayal (that is, legitimate opposition) of the servants of idols allowed him 
to find a new spiritual home. After the act of falling away, he became like a 
noble, nigged follower of the unfa] si lied ancient religion, which had existed 
since the time of Adam. Having escaped from the brainwashing of the ser¬ 
vants of idols, he was able to recognize the duty to the Din Allah, I'he Syrian 
word of contempt hanpd, in Arabic hatrif (apostate), becomes a title of honor 
(in the sense ot “resistance"). This call to istam makes sense in connection 
with the exhortations and warnings expressed in tin: inscription on the Dome 
of 1 he Rock. These warnings concern the adoration of the "Three," from the 
perspective of Muhammadanism: Mary, as “Rearer of God”; Jesus, as 
“Christ” and “Panmonitor"; and the Holy Spirit, in a form far above the idea 
of al-samad (bound, connected). 


THE DEPICTION OF TEMPLE VESSELS FROM 
THE SOLOMONIC TEMPLE ON THE COINS OF 
AB DA I,-MALIK: THE SEVEN-BRANCHED LAMPSTAND 
WITH AN ISLAMIC INSCRIPTION 

In connection with the erection of the Dome of the Rock as the temple of die 
“New Zion” and as the center of an Arubiiin-Muhammadan-Christian impe¬ 
rial church, we must make mention of the depiction of the Solomonic 
temple’s “hardware” on Arabian copper coins of that Lime. There was a spe¬ 
cial issue of copper coins concerning 'Abd al-Malik's ha ram, the Dome of 
the Rock, which replaced Mu'awiya’s ha rum, the shrine of John the Baptist 
in Damascus, as die central holy place of the Arabian Empire. The coins 
from Damascus had pointed to the veneration of John in Damascus by 
depicting the “Head ot the Baptist”; the new coins, however, in depicting die 
various vessels of the temple, no longer pointed to a single prophet, but quite 
broadly to the entire "Ziim” complex. 

Multiple exemplars of these copper coins are known, nil coming from 
finds in Palestine and all bearing the inscription Id itaha Hid ‘Hah wahdahu. 
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running from below to above to the right of s Iil^ depiction of a seven- 
branched lamps! and, The reverse of the cot si bears the same inscription in 
three lines. As early as 18S6, J. G. Slickd published the exemplar from the 
Jena collection, but his publication seems to have been largely ignored. 133 
What is most noteworthy is the absence of a mention of the mufuimnmd on 
these coins with the image of the seven-branched, lampstand. Consequently, 
one could reckon their appearance to the reign of Mifawiya. The appearance, 
however, of an Arabic inscription (la ifctfui Uhl Hah wahdahu) would then 
contradict the hypothesis of Islamic studies that 'Ahd al-Malik was the one 
who was the “Arabizer ” 

In my opinion, Arabic was primarily the language of the ruling Arabian 
elite at this time. A result of this was the “Arabizing' 11 of the sacral sphere. 
Educated Syrians would have then conducted themselves just like 1 heir 
ancestors in the Haw-Tan. The languages of all areas of life were current for 
them: they spoke the Nabataean village dialect at home, Greek at school, 
Aramaic in church, and Arabic in the military and as the lingua franca at 
coust. This functional multilingualism had a long history. 

[i was only with the development of modern Islamic studies that scholars 
first sought to definitively establish the use of a unified “national language/ 1 
in l lie way that such languages shape modem, centralized nation-stales. 
Here, Islamic studies reveals itself once again as a descendant of colonialism 
and the nationalistic thought of the nineteenth century. In late antiquity, how¬ 
ever, it would not have bothered anyone that well-known and current expres¬ 
sions, like AUahu ahad (Quran 112:1), although colored by the Hebrew, 
would have been understood by Arabs as Arabic expressions and used in the 
presentation of religious concepts. 

1 Abd al-Mallk defended the “Zion idea’ 1 just .as much as his predecessor 
Murilwiyss. Tn doing this, though, E Abd al-Malik was not only acting as a 
zealous supporter of the old Syrian theology, but also as a competitor with 
Byzantium. The Byzantines had begun to interpret world history from a 
Christian perspective; they no longer saw themselves as the inheritors of a 
world empire, but rather as the “chosen people/ 1 ringed about by anti- 
Christkm enemies. 134 However, it is impuriaul to note that, at the lime of "Abd 
al-Malik, the imitation of the Jewish prototype of lampstand (one with seven 
lights) had begun to decline in favor of u five-branched lampstitnd. The 
process of adoption and trnnsfonnadon is visible throughout the iconography 
of the period. First, the Jewhh-slyle lamps land was preserved, but it was 
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Pig. 24: Thu Jivu-branched lampsland 
with Muhammadan inscription. 



nans formed into a lampsland of the 
temple of the ‘True Israel" and "New 
Zion.” Then, one prime number (seven ) 
was exchanged for another (five): die 
seven-branched lamps land of the 
temple became the five-branched lamp- 
stand of (he “New Zion.” The tradition 
of Israel was thereby continued, but in 
a Christian-Arabian utiderslanding, 
rather than in a Jewish one. Il would be 
a mistake to see here a type of Jewish 
Christianity, for the depiction of the 
Christian Arabian lampsland was 


bound up with the naming of the muhimi/nad. In at least this respect the lamp- 
stand was also ''Islamic.” following the stipulations established by scholars of 
Islamic studies up to now. However, the five-branched la nips land with the 
naming of Jesus as the muhatnmad was a pan of the Zion-complex, just as 
much as was the Dome of the Rock, which bears ihe inscription on the inner 
portion of its octagon that mentions the word "Islam” for the first time in a 
historically verifiable manner. 1 ^ 

‘ABD AL-MALIK AS THE “NEW DAVID” 

If the Byzantine emperor Heraelnls had been celebrated as a “new David” a 
half-century earlier—after the end of the war against Chosroes II 1 -’ 6 - -'Abd 
al-Malik presented himself as the father of a new Solomon. By means of his 
son Su layman, then, 'Abd a!-Malik defined himself as a "new David.” As 
such—seen through the lens of the Old Testament—he replaced the regime 
of u "King Saul.” This is yet another example of the competitive behavior 
between Constantinople and I he Arabian Christ in ns from the East, the new 
rulers of the formerly Byzantine Orient, 

The emperor called himself “Servant of Christ” (servus Christi) on his 
gold coins; Ins opponent in Jerusalem called himself "Speaker for God” 
(KhalifatAllah). The emperor was a “new David" as the conqueror of the Per¬ 
sian "Goliath”; in replacing the regime of a Kina Saul, the Arabian ruler was 
a "new David,” making use of the conceptual world of the Old Testament. Of 
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course, Mt/uwiya was intended in this mention of ^SiiuT: a prince waning 
and ye( erring (in the view of the Arabian Church of the Arabian Empire). Just 
as for the emperor in Constantinople so also Tor the Arabian ruler of the East, 
the Old Testament was the source for the idea of the role of the emperor. 

The definition of die Arabian ruler's authorization as the ^Speaker Tor 
God 1 ' < Khalifa I Allah) presupposes a change in the Byzantine emperor's 
understanding of his own role. Beginning in 629, Heraclius no longer called 
himself mtiokrator , in imitation of the idea of the Roman emperor, but rather 
basileits, or "king/ 1 This change is only understandable when one brings in 
the religious background of the new form of legitimation of authority. The 
use of the title haxiletLs T a term in itself connoting a lower rank (rulers had 
formerly bestowed this title upon their vassals), not only represented a Hel¬ 
lenist ion of die form, hut also an understanding of aulhoriLy based upon a 
subordination under the authority of Christ- The (vassal-title) basileus was to 
he understood as that of an earthly, Christian vassal of a heavenly ruler. The 
Christian background is clear as soon as one quotes the title in its entirety: 
phlox t r n Christiri ha aliens (“the king who is faithful in Christ”). 

It was only as a mu win (Gk. pistos) in Christ that Her ad ins was 
equipped for rutership. It was only as a “.Speaker for God’ 1 (Khalifat Allah) 
that 'Abd al-MaJik could rule following the understanding of his Arabian 
Church of the Arabian Empire. The orthodox emperor was justified in exer¬ 
cising rule by virtue of his subordination so a heavenly ruler; the Arabian 
lord of orthopraxy, on the other hand, received his legitimation to rule 
through a defense of the interests of I he muhmmuuL The muhanunad stood 
in she trad id on of authorization, which Allah had distributed since the time 
of Adam to his representatives {will al-Ytmr) and deputies [wall Allah) r 


THE SPREAD OF “MUHAMMADANISM” 

IN THE WEST AS FAR AS SPAIN 

While the ability to mint coins, initiated during she periods of r Abd uhMatik 
and his successors, allowed many mints in the eastern portion of the Arabian 
Empire (die area of former Sassanian authority) to blossom once again, it is 
clear that Egypt lost much of this power No dirhams are known to have been 
minted during the lime or'Abd al-Malsk and his successors in either Egypt 
or in the areas of Arabian authority lying further to the west. 
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Egypt 

One of Abd a]-Malik*$ brothers was emir in Egypt. An inscription on a 
bridge over the canal of FnstFit bears witness to his building activity. 137 The 
text of the inscription conspicuously lacks a reference to the “Muham¬ 
madanism” of his brother in Jerusalem. The text contains only a pica For 
divine blessing on the building project, as well as on the project's donor anti 
his family. The inscription, dated to the year 69 of the Arabian era, reads as 
follows; "I his is the bridge-arch (al-qanlaw), which 'Abd al-'A/Tz bn 
Marwiin, the emir, has had erected. May Allah bless him in all his efforts, 
confirm him in his ‘sultanate' {that is, “his authority"], and make Ihm in be 
at peace with himself and his household. Amen. Su'd Abu l Jihmlin built this; 
‘Abd al-Rahman wrote it in the month of Safar, in the year 69.” ^ 

Consequently, wc should see the religions movement that proceeded 
under 1 he banner of the tnithammad motto in the light of the development of 
Syrian theology in the eastern portion of the Arabian Empire. Those Arabian 
tribes which came into contact wiih Syrian theology quite early fca. third 
century) saw a badge of identification in the protection or this theology. Once 
they had converted to Christianity, they saw the beginning of a new tribal tra¬ 
dition in protecting the form in which Christianity had come u> I hem. The 
specific type of Christianity at the lime of the miss ionization became the new 
tribal religion. This phenomenon explains their lack of interest in further 
developing this theology. The practitioners of the tribal religion were not 
interested in orthodoxy, per se, as much as in orthopraxy, in order to ensure 
security in the legal system as a result of the immovable religious justice of 
the tribal religion. 

Outside of this region of the old Syrian theology, no one was talking at 
all about narrowing the Christo logical discourse to focus on the question of 
whether Jesus was muhatnmad, that is, one praised/chosen among humans, 
and consequently also ‘Abd Allah , u servant of Cod in the sense of a “Chris¬ 
to logy oi worthiness,’ or a Hellenistic “Son of Cod" in the sense of the the¬ 
ology of the councils. The Continuing discussion of Christo logical themes at 
die councils had already left ibis question aside centuries before. In the eyes 
of the imperial conciliar theologians, fins way of posing the question was 
already an element of "history." 

To the Monophysite Copts in Egypt, the intentions and goals of'Abd al- 
Malik’s missionary work—that is, the da'wa lor the recognition of Jesus as 
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muhammad —must have seemed like a eon diet between two Iranian 
brothers, one of whom considered the theology known to the Egyptians by 
[he name of its protagonist. Nest onus, as “Arabian,” while the oilier consid¬ 
ered it TraniaxT in the sense of [he Nestorian Iranian imperial church. This 
discussion had no effect among die Monophysite Copts. As a result, the Ara¬ 
bian powermonger \Ahd al- Aziz avoided the fruitless controversy and 
remained neutral. It was far more important to him that his followers remain 
uni Led against their common opponent* the emperor of Byzantium, than to 
find commonalities in Chrislolngy. 

Tripnlitarim at the Time of 'Ahd al-Malik 

The Tripoli tan i an copper coins from this period only communicate to us the 
name of the local ruler; this indi vidual was Musa bn Nusayr. Just what rela¬ 
tionship he had with any overlord cannot be adduced from die coins 1 inscrip¬ 
tions; one can only come to such an understanding from the image on [he 
reverse of the coins. We hnd here, again* [he national religious symbol of 
Abd al-Malik- the Yegor SafmdtiN^ the AS lone, 11 Musa bn Nusayr does not 
appear to have been a rabid Arabizer, for he preserved the tradition from 
Roman Africa of using Latin inscriptions. The legend on Lhe obverse of his 
coins reads In nomine Domini mmi(m)us in Tripoli fa kins (sic !) ('This 
minimus was made in Tripoli in the name of the Lord”). The inscription on 
the reverse reads Muse Filins Nnsir Amir A(fricae) (“Miisu, son of Nusayr, 
Em 1 r of Africa”).. Musa bn Nusayr also communicated information useful for 
learning about his religious convictions, for the obverse of a different issue 
of coins reads hi nomine Domini Units Dens (Tu the name of the Lord, 
[there is] One God n )J^ J 

This evidence clearly shows that, at the time of Ahd al-Malik, the 
Arabic language enjoyed no special authority in this region, either in sacral 
or in secular areas of life. The religious message was spread in the language's 
of lhe various local authorities. In the eastern portion of Iran, in 
STstaji/Sakastan and Kirman, this was Pahlavi, written in lhe Aramaic script. 
In Syria lhe language of rule had been Arabic since lhe sixth century, for the 
Ghassanids, having emigrated from Arabia, did not enjoy the background of 
a Hellenistic education. In lhe West, however, Latin remained the language 
of authority. 1,1 (l 

Thai the mint in Tripoli belonged lo 'Ahd nb Malik's sphere of rule can 
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be deduced from the presence of the image of the sahaduUt, Where, though, 
is the confession of Jesus as the tnuhammad'l As was already the case in the 
Egypt of that period, one does not see the muhtirnmad in otto in Tripolitania 
at the time of 'Abd al-Malik. Is the explanation that 'Abd al-Malik did not 
want to, or could not, achieve the goals of his missionary work in the name 
of the iimhainnuid'1 

One must remember that North Africa was primarily an area of retreat 
lor those Arabian powers who hud previously been connected with 
Mu'dwiyu. 'Abd al-Malik could not expect anything more from them than the 
acknowledgement of his authority. Thai lhey look on the national religious 
symbol of the sahaduta satisfied this expectation. 

There are coins extant from this region, coins dated to the year 80 with 
Arabian inscriptions. The governor Hu man did not pul his own ti tular ure on 
his coins. The inscription on the obverse merely gives the dale: “in the year 
80" (ol the Arabian era). The inscription on the reverse begins with the Ara¬ 
bian translation of the phrase in nomine Domini (“in the name of the Lord"). 
It reads as follows; “In the name of Allah. al-Nu'mSn has ordered it," As a 
concession to local tradition, the reverse of the coins also hears the image of 
an Imperial bust (Constans 117), while the obverse has the image of ihe 
sahaduta, in recognition of the balance of power in the region, 141 

The Former Roman Province of Africa, with Its Capital City 
of Carthage , at the lime of Abd al-Malik 

Gold coins with the image oTthe sahaduta were also minted in North Africa. 
One can ascribe these coins to the time of Abd al-Malik due to their depic¬ 
tion of rhe national religious symbol of the sahaduta. These gold coins com¬ 
municate a great deal to us concerning the meaning of the dominant religious 
conceptions ol the day. The inscriptions are written as abbreviated coin leg¬ 
ends. Mere arc the texts in their fuller forms: 

NON EST DEIJS NISI UN US CUl NON EST ALIUS S1MIUS,‘ J2 

NON EST DEUS NISI UN US CUl NON SOC1US ALIUS SIMILIS.'^ 

Other statements on the nature of God, found in the coin legends from 
the lime of'Abd al-Malik, read as follows: 
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DEUS ETERNUS DEUS MAGNUS OMNIA NQSCENS OMNIUM 
CREATOR (dotted "in the fourth year of the indict ion = the year 87“ [of the 
Arabian era, that is, 705-706] k 14:5 


Still other coins bear the depiction of the sahaduta and an inscription 
giving the location of the coins" mint; 

[N NOMINE DOMINI MISER1CORDIS SOLIDUS FER1TUS IN 
AFRICA. 14 * 


Should one wonder whether the coins 
can be seen as the work of the “conquering 
Arabs'" under the banner of the muhammad, 
one must consider the coins' system of 
dating. Simply put, the dating system fol¬ 
lows that of the Byzantine tax year, and the 
given tax year dates fall during the time of 
the reign of'Abd al-Malik. The rulers were 
simply not yet as free in the province of 
Africa as they were in Tripoli tania, where 
the general No 1 man was already able at this 
time to date his coins following the era of the 
Arabians. The following examples bear this 
statement out: 

IN NOMINE DOMINI MISER ICQRDIS SOL IDUS FERITUS IN AFRICA 
INDICTTQNE II fLhuL is. in year 84 [of the Arabian era, approx. 703]). 147 

IN NOMINE DOMINI MISERICORDTS SOLIDUS FERITUS IN AFRIC A 
1ND1CTIOME IE (that is. in year 85 [of the Arabian era. approx. 7G4-]L |4H 

Analyzing these coins does not allow one to make any conclusions con¬ 
cerning a new religion of a prophet of the Arabians with the name 
Muhammad. Not even Lhe muhammad of Abd cd-Maliks missionary work, 
is named. The "Islamic” hasmaki appears here as the Christian phrase IN 
NOMINE DOMINI MISERICORDJS Pin (he name of She merciful Lord"). 



Fig- ‘25: A north African gold 
coin with a Latin inscription 
and the Yegor Sahaduta from 
the time of al-WalTd 
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Even if the depiction of the ttiharfitttt titles not uppeur on the gold coins of 
the province of Africa (n.fcc, lhe traditional name is here appropriated; 
“Ifriqiya” is not in play), this tells us nothing of a connection with the 
authority of a he Arabian Empire in the East. The muhammad motto is 
nowhere mentioned, and (Ins at a time when the ‘'Muhainmadanizsng Th car¬ 
ried out by H Abd a I-Malik had reached it highest point The coins from the 
same period that were minted in (he eastern portion of the Arabian Empire 
used the muhamtuaA motto without fail. 

What caused the missionaries of the conception of Jesus as (lie 
nwhunwuid to fail in North Africa? What hindered them from establishing 
Muhammadanism there as well? Was Abd al-Malik simply satisfied co carry 
out his mission in the homeland of the old Syrian rheology? The leadership 
in the West consisted only of an alliance of Christians opposed to die 
emperor. The Christians of Egypt and North Africa could not have been 
opposed to old formulae like the bflsjjia/a. 145 They were also not opposed to 
(he idea of unwind, as it appeared in the Larin inscriptions on the coins of 
Abd a I-Malik from the province of Africa. 

The sentence NON EST DEALS NISI UNILS CUI NON SOCIUS ALIUS 
SI MI US (“There is no God but one; there is no other associate like him”) 1513 
not only represents an understanding of Allah like the one given in die 
inscription in the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, k can also be seen as a 
pointer to the presence of Monophysites, Monarchians T NestorianSi and 
Arians among the inhabitants of Africa. 151 

This is ;ilso true of the leaders who were Ordering the minting of the 
coins. On their coins one finds legends such as IN NOMINE DOMINI NON 
DEVS NISI DLUS SOLUS NON DEUS SfMIUS (“hi the name of the Lord, 
there is no Got! hut God alone, no God {like him!’*). 152 The doctrine of a 
single nature of the God-man had been condemned at the Council of CInd¬ 
eed on in 451. This condemnation led to an irreparable breach between the 
church of the emperor and the Monophy sites in Egypt (Copts), to be fol¬ 
lowed soon by parts of Syria (the Jacobites). One can see in the behavior of 
'Abd al-Malik a double role, or perhaps different policies for different places. 
I le defended Ihc mission of the tmihammtiil in his own homeland, the for* 
mcrly Sassanian Hast, and in the region that was the source of Syrian the¬ 
ology, in order to emphasize his Arabian understanding of Christianity. Out¬ 
side of this region, he led the alliance of the emperor’s Christian opponents 
without influencing their theological ideas. This means (hat lie limited the 
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.sphere of authority for his Arabian church of the Arabian Empire, with ils 
center in Jerusalem, to she regions of settlement for the Arabian tribes in 
Iran, Mesopotamia, and Syria. In the areas surrounding this region of mis¬ 
sionary work, lie accepted (he status i/uo. not only in order to keep from 
stretching his power loo thinly, bui also in order to make possible oppor¬ 
tunistic conquests. This was important because, contrary to an extremely 
com mu ft opinion, what the "conquering Arabs" had in hand was not a 
wealthy Roman province of Africa. The testator had already consumed the 
inheritance, so to speak, before the Kerberized province was broughl within 
the sphere of authority belonging to 'Abd al-Malik,^- 1 

Coins in Maghrib 

This flexible use of power made it possible io overlook disturbing details and 
accept the traditional ideas of the region's inhabitants, both Christian and 
non-Christian. Among these conceptions can be included iho depiction of the 
bearded Punic Baal* found on contemporary coins from Berber Tlemcen. 154 
Coins arc also extant From Tangier that bear (he following inscription, sur¬ 
rounding the barbarized portrait of an anonymous ruler; DOM1NE DEUS 
QU1 TIBI SIM IMS ("Lord God, who is like- you?*'). On l he reverse one also 
finds an Arabic text: hismi llahfals durihu bi-Tanjah ("in the name of God, 
[this] copper coin was minted in Tangier”).* 55 


1’HE REIGN OF £ ARD AL-MALIK’S SONS 
Genvru l Ch ara cterizatiuit 

Hero we arc concerned with a reign, the effects of which can bo recognized 
at two different rales of change. The mission of the conception of Jesus as 
die mulmnimad was already an element of Lhe past in Syria, while those 
carrying the banner of this originally eastern tte r \v(x were still working to 
establish their ideas in the western portion of the Arabian Empire. We can 
establish the speed of the western spread of this idea of Jesus as the 
mithammad of old Syrian theology, a theology which survived in the region 
of Iran and had enjoyed there a renaissance under the rule of the Arabs, with 
she help of the dates given in the coin legends dial mention the tntihtimmaiL 
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However, concerning the reign in Syria, other emphases have already 
emerged. After the muhammad idea had been firmly established in the 
eastern portion of the Arabian Empire and in Syria, die Arabs saw Jesus (as 
the muhammad) as a patron saint for the ruling dynasty, following the under¬ 
standing of the Arabian Church. Following Arabian tribal tradition, materia! 
and immaterial intervention only counted for blood relatives. 'Abd al- 
Matik’s efforts concerning the conception of Jesus as the muhammad laid the 
groundwork for Muhammad, the prophet of the Arabians, to appear in the 
Abbas id period as a relative of the Mur wan id ruling house, in the eyes of 
those belonging to the Arabian tribes. [56 

From this lime on. the Marwanids enjoyed a status in Syria as at least Hit: 
spiritual relatives of the ''Chosen One.* 1 'Abd til-Malik was to be seen as the 
guardian of his shrine. The shrine of the muhammad from the house of David 
was the ha ram in Jerusalem, which enjoyed the protection of the reign of 
Abd cd-Malik. This authority received its political legitimation by protecting 
die shrine of the "patron saint.'' This* renders the question moot as to whether 
die Manvanids acted as kings or caliphs. Their name does not appear on 
either gold or silver coins of (lie Arabian empire after the years 77-7ft of the 
Arabian era. The avoidance of this attribute of the "Islamic” ruler —to be 
named on coins—is unusual; following the general Islamic understanding of 
die enthroning of the ruler, the practice of authority without exercising the 
right of the sikka (coinage) was unthinkable. 

Consequently, one can rightly deduce that a type of authority developed 
under 'Abd al-Malik that placed his successors in the role of Arabian 
Sayykls, 157 whose primary task was to organize pilgrimages to the tombs of the 
saints and be present at these locations ess guardians of the shrines. This portrait 
accounts Ibr “Abd uFMalik T s peaceableness: he never went to war against his 
Christian brothers in Byzantium, ft also accounts for the fact that we never hear 
anything in this period of military action described under the rubric of jihad. 1 

Mu'aw iy a had already protected the shrine of John Lhe Baptist in Dam¬ 
ascus in order to gain influence in Syria. The Marwantd a I-Wall d returned to 
this idea. IIis reign was associated with the expansion of the "sacred 
precinct" 1 The tomb of the Baptist was incorporated into the shrine, and the 
sacred precinct was expanded so that it matched the area enclosed by tine old 
temple. The building inscription that ulAVnlkl Iml inscribed, dated to the 
year 86. informs us of this. Further, the karma ("church") of John was par¬ 
tially tom down and replaced with a rnasjid ("place of prayer”). LW 
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This was a purl of al-Walid’s building program. One should not equate 
(his with a mosque-building program. The expansion and improvements i>1 
buildings in Jerusalem and Damascus reflect development. In place of ihe 
emperor’s basilic a-style church, and the crypt containing Lhc reliquary of the 
Baptist's head that iay outside the church, al-Waltd built a structure con¬ 
necting the reliquary with its place of memorialization. in the sense of a 
"sacred precinct,” Further, al-Walid\s brother Ilisham took over the protec¬ 
tion of the haratn of the Syrian Christian saint Sergius in Sergiopolis 
(Kusfifn). He expanded the shrine there in the same way as his brother al- 
Walld had already done in Damascus. In this way, the Marwanid Sayyids 
controlled ilie (. enters of religions power in Syria and northern Mesopotamia. 

After the death of (he last of'Abd at-Malik’s sons, which took place in 
year 125 of the Arabian era, there was confusion among the Marwanid 
Sayyids, and a different group of Arabian Sayyids from the east took over 
the religious leadership of the Arabs. Consequently, the religious centers of 
the Marwanid* fell back a bit in rank. Their center in Damascus began 10 be 
ignored, and Jerusalem bad to take second place behind the new center in the 
Hijaz, at Medina. 

The Coins of Abd al-Malik’s Sons in the lffarf 

In the western portion of the empire, however, the models from the time oi 
Abd al-Malik continued to have influence. Up to year 98 of lhc Arabian era, 
there are half-solidus gold coins from the province of Africa that bear the 
image of the saluututa and die inscription SOU DUS FERITUS IN AFRfKA 
ANNO XCVNi (jic). lw At the same lime one also finds attempts among the 
coins of the West to conform to the purely in script ion id forms found in the 
East. For example, in Damascus, throe lines of script had replaced the image 
of Ileradius with his two sons, Tim image of the Sassanian fire-altar with 
two guardians, found on silver coins from the East, had given way to a three- 
line text. In the same way, Ihe image of the xalunhitit on the field of the sot id i 
in the province of Africa was replaced by one line of text in the center of Lhe 
field. Behind the text, though, one can siill see the old image. This method 
seems symptomatic of the procedures of the administration of the Arabian 
Empire. Not including the significant upheaval in the wake of the mission of 
the rntdicntuisad, there were no revolutionary changes, but rather a continuing 
development toward an Arabian understanding of authority and its exercise. 
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Solidus' coins {(heir weight does nol correspond to that of the dinars from 
Damascus) from the province of Africa were dared following die Byzantine 
lax years up io the year 94 of the Arabian era. From the year 84 (703) until 
the year 94 (712-713), the solidi are of the purely inscriplionat type and bear 
LEllin legends. 

The Latin legend on the coins comes to completion in the middle of the 
field, so that one quickly learns that one has to deal wish one lino of text in 
the middle of the field and also a text around the held. The lexis read: DEUS 
ETERNUS DEUS MAGNUS DEUS OMNIUM CREATOR. The reverse bears 
a Latin inscription following the same pattern: IN NOMINE DOMINI MIS¬ 
ERICORDS SOLIDUS FERITUS IN AFRICA INDICTIQNE If (nr ///, or 
////, up to XUS for the year 94 of the Arabian era)4 6J It was only during the 
reign of Sul ay man that the lenders attempted to Arabize the coin inscriptions 
In the province of Africa. The methods of dating were changed in the year 
95 of the Arabian era; instead of the dating following die Byzantine lax 
years, as ItehI been common lor the longest time and even under al-\Ya]Td 3 we 
find for the first time datings following she Arabian era. J 62 

The eastern portion of the Arabian Empire had 
known only gold coins that were purely inscriptional 
and anonymous since the year 77 of the Arabian era; 
(he same was true concerning silver coins beginning in 
the. year 78. All of these coins mentioned the muharn- 
rnad as rasiit. In the West, however, it was only Lei the 
year 97 of the Arabian era that gold coins were minted 
with bilingual legends: Arabic and LatinJ 6:1 

It is also possible to confirm the first mention of the 
muhammad in an official protocol in die western por¬ 
tion of the Arabian empire. In the year 66 of the Ara¬ 
bian era (685-686). this title had already appeared in 
BishapOr in Iran; thirty-one years later the conception 
of Jesus as the muhammad found its place iti the coin 
legends of the western portion of the empire. When the mission concerning 
die muhammad arrived in the province of Africa in the year 97 of the Ara¬ 
bian era {715 716), the spread of the idea of Jesus as the muhammad had 
finally reached the western portion of the Arabian Empire, 164 



Fig. Ifi: Arabic-Latin 
gold coin from North 
Africa with a Mu¬ 
hammadan inscrip¬ 
tion, dated to Use 
year VS of the Ara¬ 
bian era (7 E 6-717). 
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Spanish Coins from I he First Century of the Arabian Era 

There is only otic Spanish coin known from this period: a solidus from (he year 
93 of iln: Arabian era (7 [1-712)3 65 This solidus bears a liptablc inscription: fffC 
SOU DUS FERUVSIN SPANIA ANNO KOI I SIM I US (“'111 is solidus was made 
in Spain in ihe year 93; slmULC). The word S1M1US belongs to the legend found 
on the reverse, where one Finds a seven-pointed star, not the image of the 
sahaduta. Surrounding the star is the text IN NOMINE DOMINI NON DEUS 
NISI DEUS SOLUS NON ESTAUUS (the text continues on the obverse—'"In the 
name of the Lord, there is no God but God alone; there is no other [like him])." 

If one follows the text of Lite inscription, it hceotncs dear that ilie ^con¬ 
quering Arabs" knew that they had reached Spain; they had not yet conic into ciF 
A in Ini t is. The name uI-AmiuIio; appears first in coin legends in the year 98 of (he 
Arabian era (716-717), There are extant s&lidi from the year 98 of the Arabian 
era; in the center of die lields on these coins' obverses appears an eight-pointed 
star surrounded by the inscription FERITOS SOLIDUS IN SIANIA ANNO X 
("This saliclttf was made in Spain in the year. .[lhe remainder is lacking]). 
This inscription on the reverse is written in Arabic. In the center of the Held one 
reads in two lines the following: muhanimathm rasfd Allah. Surrounding this text 
is the following legend: duri.hu hada I-dinar bi-l-Amlalus sanaia ihiwum mi- 
tism (“this dinar was minted in al-Andalus in the year 98”). J6& 

The many notable features of the traditional presentation of die 
"Islamic" conquest of Spain will not be analyzed here. The historically com¬ 
pelling variation on this story, that of a common effort between Christ km- 
Berber North Africans and the non-Catholie population of Spain against the 
Catholic VLsigolhie ruling house does not appear in the narratives of the 
eastern chroniclers. The narrative of the conqueror in the west, Musa bn 
Nusayr ahLakhmi {sic\ —again, a connection lo the Lakhmids. the dynasty 
from al-Uird), mirrors that of the eonquerer of the east, KMlid bn al-Walld, 

With a view toward the way of telling the “traditional story" from the 
Abbasid period, one can see “Umar 11, who followed the sons of‘Abd al- 
Malik, al-Walid, and Sidaymun, as a pious tradition concerned with mas¬ 
tering the turn of the lirsi century. After overcoming the dangers assoc jilted 
with end-times {'Umar IPs reign was 99-101 of the Arabian era; no coins or 
inscriptions are extant bearing his name), the succession of'Abd al-Malik’s 
sons could he continued in the traditional literature. In fact, it was never 
interrupted until it met its end in year 125 of die Arabian era with the death 
of she last of Abd al-Malik's sons. 
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THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MUHAMMAD CONCEPT IN THE 
SECOND CENTURY OF THE ARABIAN ERA 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE t ALI IDEA: 

MOSES IS THE PROCLAIMED; MUSA AND H A RUN; 

JESUS IS MUHAMMAD; TSA AND MUHAMMAD; 
MUHAMMAD IS THE PROCLAIMED; 

MUHAMMAD AND <ALI 

Moses is mentioned 136 times in the Quran, Jesus {'ha) twenty-four times, 
and Mary (Maryam) thirty-four rimes, while the term mtthamriiarf(iin) is used 
four times. |fl7 

In 1999, a hoard of treasure was discovered on the Island of Gotland, a 
Swedish county in the Baltic Sea. Among the 14,296 coins, which are pri¬ 
marily Arabian, there is one Arabian silver coin, dated to 766, hearing the 
inscription Musd rassll Allah ( Ll Moses is the messenger of Gud f1 ). Alongside 
the exemplar from lhc discovery of this treasure, four other exemplars of 
coins in the name of Moses are exsanl from finds of Viking coins, 168 

After the death of the last oUAbd al-Malik's sons in year 1 25 of the Ara¬ 
bian era, Marwanid bureaucratic practices continued to function unchanged 
in Carthage in the western portion of the Arabian empire until the year 137. 
The same was true in the eastern portion of the empire, in Gharshistiin, until 
the year 138. 163 

The erosion of the theocratic authority of the Marwanid s helped to cause 
'Abd a I-Malik's Muhammadanism to he overtaken by an Arabian (Mesopo¬ 
tamian 1 ') conception, which further developed that Muhammadanism. This 
development succeeded in a way analogous to the patterns of thought that 
appear in the Quranic texts. There, Moses asks for support during die audi¬ 
ence before Pharaoh. Moses reminds Gnd that he is not rhetorically gifted. 
Consequently, his brother Aaron js set up alongside him, and Aaron gives 
forth the message before Pharaoh, This situation—Moses as the prophet and 
Aaron as Ins vizier—also comes to expression in the early Arabic rock 
inscriptions in she Negev. There one I bids formulaic petitions So God fol¬ 
lowing this pattern: "You are the Lord of the world, the Lord of Moses and 
Aaron” {ami}} rabb al-dlamin rahb Musa wa-Hdrfin},™ The prophet re- 
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reives a vizier who is responsible for actualizing the revelation given to ihe 
prophet. 

The further development of Muhammadanism required the creation of a 
pairing that would represent the revelation and its actualization. In this 
process, the Chosen One (ituthatnntcfd) is a noble (’All) and is given an 
exalted associate, who is the representative of the prophet and the executor 
of his will. Consequently, it is no wonder that this exalted one was called the 
wati Allah. He look shape in connection with hue Sassailian conceptions of 
a prototypical Iranian knight, with elements mixed in from the veneration 
given to the knightly saint Sergius from Rusftfa (whose veneration reached 
as far as Hadraniawt) 17] and to the Syrian martyrs, who were primarily 
young members of the Sassanian aristocracy. 

This vizier became a martyr in the same way as these uLhers, as did his 
descendants, for the continued effects of the ideas of the cult of the Syrian 
martyrs must have caused earthly life to end in catastrophe lbr him ami for 
his family. The members or the exalted one’s family were able to gain influ¬ 
ence in the eastern portion of the Arabian Empire; this look place after the 
family of the Chosen One fell into a crisis of legitimacy in the empire’s 
western portion. The Marwanid Sayyids in the West were not able to suc¬ 
cessfully maintain their theocratic primacy after the death of 'Abd al-Malik’s 
sons. As the revolution proceeded, their mahrams were overcome. Pi I 
gri mage practices to Jerusalem and RusaFa were stopped, and the city of the 
Baptist, Damascus, lost its exalted status us the capital. 

Following Arabian tradition, the leadership of the community passed on 
to the descendants of the nearest relative of the Chosen One. Jesus did not 
have any male descendants, and his heritage as the soil ot Mary did noL lit 
into the Arabs’ patrilinear system of family relationships. Further. 
Muhammad, the form in which he appeared among the Arabs, also did not 
have any mate children. One could work with this situation, but his birth 
from Mary alone had to be corrected, either through adoption or through an 
announcement of his earthly father. In ihe place of a “mu ham mad,” Isa bn 
Maryam, who was an "'Abd Allah,” Muhammad bn 'Abd Allah entered the 
scene. The exalted one became his son-in-law, in order to follow the Arabian 
understanding of succession in terms of family relationships. The A lid 
Sayyids directed the veneration of the saints to new places, the shrines of Lhc 
martyrs from 'All’s family in Mesopotamia, in Karbala and Najaf. 

It is astounding Ihitt all these religious upheavals had an Iranian back- 
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ground. The ttrnhammad mission of'Abdai-Malik began irt eastern Iran, and 
the members of the Family following ‘AIT had their center in Pars and the 
Jihiil. Further, the powerful figures of the Muhammad could be found fur¬ 
ther in the east. 1 '- 

The defender of the At Muhammad {the family of Muhammad) called 
himself Abft Muslim Amir Al Muhammad (“the arch-Muslim, the emir of the 
family-group of Muhammad”) on a coin from al-Rayy dated to die year 131 
of the Arabian era. Another coin dated to the year 132, hut without giving a 
location, calls him Abii Muslim. These are the first historically verifiable 
instances of the term Muslim being used on coin legends. In the following 
year other coins appeared, again without a location given, referring to al- 
Atnh 'Abd at-Raiimfin bn Muslim. In the course of this mission, the identity 
of the leader was tint her developed. Nonetheless, it will likely prove impos¬ 
sible to pin him down as a historical personage. Again, we may be dealing 
with a riom rfe guerre. 

The uncertainties underlying the ascription of these coins to the family 
group of Muhammad become clear when one examines Wurt zed's material. 
Here we see again an amalgam of early documents understood according to 
the traditional historiography. Wurlzel describes a coin from Tmvmij, dated 
to the year 132 and allegedly in the name of “(Abu 1-Abbas) ‘Abd Allah al- 
Saffah." Concerning this coin he notes: “It is the only known coin which 
bears the name of the first Abbasid caliph.' f However, on closer inspection 
one notices that this ascription rests solely upon the legend "'Abd [Allah 
AJnur al-mu mtnin tnMhwwijl " As I have already explained, the term 'Abd 
Allah is nothing more than the protocol of the Arabian ruler; the title Amir 
al-mumtnin shows that the person involved is one who can guarantee secu¬ 
rity. What we arc then dealing with here is an already post-metaphysical 
process; the duty of obedience in exchange for the granting of protection. 
How. then. i.s all of this to connect with the narratives of the traditional 
reports concerning a spilfer of blood by the name of al-SaffSh, named as the 
first defender of a new dynasty, the Abbasid s? 

In addition, the building inscription from ihe year 135 of the Arabian era. 
Found on the shrine in Medina that would later be called the grave of the 
Prophet, does not point clearly to revolutionary changes in the early period 
of the Abbasid caliphate, as the traditional reports would have ns believe. In 
the text of this inscription, Jesus is again mentioned as muhammaditn, and it 
repeats the definition of Jesus as “servant of God and apostle” From the 
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inscription on the Dome of the Rock, One cun only apeak of the idea of 
Muhammad as the prophet of the Arabians if the phrase “servant of QotT is 
no longer connected with him in inscriptions. Only then can one proceed 
with the idea dial Lite Christian understanding of muhammadim has been 
fully replaced by the Arabian tradition of the understanding of the Prophet. 
The expression *Abd Allah becomes, then, die father of (he prophet of the 
Arabians; die two-fold description of Jesus as “Chosen One” and “Servant 
of God 71 becomes Muhammad, the sort of 'Abd Allah who died quite early. 

Furiher on in the text of the inscription, one sees for the first lime in a 
historically verifiable way a mention of a sunna nahawlya t a “simna ul (he 
prophet."' The use of the expression xunmi poinls to an tmdcrsianriing in the 
sense of a “Deuteronomy” The kitfib Allah (the “written text concerning 
Gud” [n.b., no/ “the Qurian 1 ]) is meniioned here in the same bread i as the 
stamt:i unhawlya. Tins is a sequence known from the Old Testament: the 
book of Deuteronomy (from die Greek word meaning “second law”) follows 
upon the four hooks of Moses. What is to be understood concerning the 
stawa of the prophet only became dear after the mslnmienializiug of this 
term at the time of al-Ma miin, after which the stwmi uabawfya has been 
understood as an Islamic Mishnah. Rut at the time that the inscription was 
created in Medina, the idea was to be understood much more in die sense of 
the Quranic texts, whose prophet is Moses as the eternal prototype of the 
“savior.” In this understanding, the term would only be a pointer to the 
validity of the Mosaic law T as is the case in Deuteronomy. Ethiopian Chris¬ 
tians still follow the Mosaic law in I his sense. 

Otherwise, the inscription speaks at length concerning just and unjust 
taxation, the just exercise of authority; equal distribution of money; and the 
care of widows, orphans, and the needy—but most especially of respect with 
regard to family relationships, Wliai u difference between the “public-ness” 
of Abd al-Malik’s Ekthesis on die Dome of the Rock, directed toward the 
“people(s) of [he book ” and the hermetic position taken by this text! Just 
how far has one come from the desire to come to an understanding, as tound 
at the time of al-Walld? From that period one may still read the note in the 
text found in the shrine of John in Damascus and dated to I he year 86 uj the 
Arabian era. 

After so many announcements of this kmd in the Medina inscription, one 
would expect to find somewhere the name of the new ruler, the first defender 
of (lie Abbas ids. However, on the coins from this period one finds only [ho 
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protocol of the Arabian ruler, 'AbelAllah, and the title Amir al-muminu i. The 
new ruler remains anonymous, as was the case lie fore among the MatwSmd 
Sayyids, whose names were not mentioned on the gold and silver coins after 
77-7Si of rhe Arabian era. 



Pig- 27: Coin from Jayy (Isfahan) from the year 11 f> of ihe Arabian era 
(734 7,irj). with Muhammadan inscription and image of ail unknown 
(regional?) ruler in die style of the Sassanian coins with a Palilavi inscription. 


What is clear is ill at neither the defenders of the expectations of the mem¬ 
bers of the Al Mithenumtsd, whose coin inscriptions (Quran 42:23) point to the 
meaning of family relationship, nor the adherents of the idea of a theocratic 
state {la hubm ilia li-llah: ‘There is no authority, unless it be from God") were 
able to success! Lilly establish their ideas on a wide basis lie tween the years 12 ft 
and 135 of (he Arabian era. In, fact, the victory Tell to a third parly, one that 
revival the Sassanian court at its old location and who took over the old Mar- 
wanid expressions onto their coin inscriptions with only minor modi heal ions 
(Clin st doth cal matters were discarded, as (he question whether God had a son 
or not was no longer important for the continuation of the debate). One notices 
here that the exhortation to obedience survived i his change. 

Alter a decade of religions turbulence, more pragmatic individuals seemed 
to have gained the upper hand. These individuals limited the practice of their 
authority to (he regions of Sassanian imperial control as of the year b 14, 

The former Byzantine east again became the object of an aggressive 
policy of occupation. The Arabian Empire became the heir of the successes 
and problems of the Sassanian Empire. Among the Sassanians' successes can 
be numbered their victories over the Romans and Byzantines, as well as the 
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Fig. 28: Com with inscription in [tic style of the Abbasids amt 
dated year Dfi (753). Reverse: Muhammadan inscription with 
image of the ruler Following ihe mode of the Sassanians. 


expansion of their authority as far as Egypt in the footsteps of the 
Achaemenids. This glorious history of success in die West is balanced by a 
rattier grim set of results in Lhe East, where the victory of Turan stands out 
The area of Iranian settlement in the East* formerly reaching a* far as (lie 
herders of China, had in the meantime fallen into the hands of the Huns, 
while the oppressive force of Turkish peoples and warlike Tibetans had 
raised the pressure on [he Iranians in the East- 

In year 118 of the Arabian era, Badakhshan in the Pamir Mountains was 
conquered, 173 but the conflict with the Tibetans ultimately led lo significant 
losses reminiscenl of the darkest days of the history of the Snssaniun dynasty, 
when the King of Kings himself was taken captive by the Huns. Con se¬ 
ll uemiy* it should not be surprising that Lhe court in the new capital of 
Baghdad, not far from the former Sassanian royal residence in Ctesiphon, 
should have been founded in connection with powers that were of some 
weight in the eastern portion of [ram These were the Iranian Buddhists, 
defenders of the local nobility. Although they were members of die Iranian 
aristocracy, they had not been part of the old Sassunian apparatus, which had 
been open only to members of the Zoroastrian tradition. What wc see here, 
then, is the formation of an alliance between two groups that had been out¬ 
siders in the late Suss uni an period after 600. Zoroastrians were tolerated in 
high courtly positions; this, at least* is the position of Ihe traditional Islamic 
narrative. 
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THE RULE OETHE VIZIERS 

The Buddhist temple leaders’ authority as viziers in Baghdad is attested by 
many numismatic witnesses. ‘Ihe names on these coins allow one to see the 
descent of the viziers from Buddhist leaders in eastern Iran, For example, the 
leader ot rlie Buddhist cloister near Balkh called Nau'bahar (from the San¬ 
skrit nava vihara, or “new temple".) bore the title of parmak or “leader, 
chief.” This cloister was known as far away as China; the Chinese pil¬ 
grimage Literature even mentions it. 174 Incidentally, the statues of Buddha in 
R a my tan. recently destroyed hy the Taliban, were fun her testimony to the 
presence of Buddhism in the region of eastern Iran. 

The Rarmakids emerged onto the stage of history as court officials at 
approximately the same time as the Abbasids. According to the traditional 
narrative of the hisLoricizing literature of ihe Abba si d period, the first Bur¬ 
ma kid, named K ha I id, was the right-hand man and vizier of the first Abbas id 
{known only from legend) and his successor a 1 -Milrtsur. These Barmakids 
were then incorporated into close connections with the Abbasid family by 
means of “adoptions.” Later, Khalid’.s grandson was named the “step¬ 
brother” of Martin. These reports bear witness to the uncertainty concerning 
the descent of the protagonists of the traditional narrative. 

Martin al-Rashid appointed Yahyii (John), the son of KhMid. as vizier fol¬ 
lowing his accession to the throne. Khalid's grandsons al-Fadl and Ja'far then 
followed Yahya in this office. In year 1X6 of the Arabian ora, Hiirfm al- 
Rashid is supposed to have begun the pilgrimage to Mecca. With this report 
it is clear that Martin was already seen as the protector of the holy places in 
Mecca, but this is likely a later interpretation. In line with the traditional Ara¬ 
bian practice of authority with regard to control of a fmram, Hariin's wife, 
Zubayda, is supposed to have improved the pilgrim road to Mecca that was 
minted sifter her. This pilgrimage ro Mecca was supposedly the turning point 
in Hamn’s political policies. This report reveals the event (as described) as a 
topos, Ibr after his return from the pilgrimage to Mecca, Martin al-Rashid is 
supposed to have put aside his Buddhist viziers and their clan. This event 
thereby ended one half-century of co-rcgcncy in the court on ihe part of the 
eastern-Iranian aristocracy. However, the BarinakhJs did leave behind a 
legacy that would continue to shape the. society: an entire class of scribes and 
chancery officials that they had developed. Under Hariin’s son al-Ma’mun, 
the members of the Barmakid clan returned to some level of influence, as one 
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of their members* al-Fadl bn Sabh became al-Ma s murTs vizier as one who 
understood the relationships with the powers to the Hast. 


JIHAD AS A RJEAPPROPRIATION OP SASSANTAN 
POLITICAL POLICY TOWARD BYZANTIUM 

The reports that follow the conceptions of the traditional narrative point to 
the importance of Harun al-Rashtd as the leader of ih^ jihad against the inti- 
dels. The seasons for these battles, which were Mer transformed in meaning 
to the Islamic jihad, may have been of an entirely different sort, It is quite 
understandable to see these battles as one part of the continuation of the Sas- 
sanian political policy toward Byzantium. Considering die inner unrest: in 
wide portions of Iran T this focus on the traditional foreign enemy confirmed 
the leader in Baghdad in a historically developed leadership role. To attack 
a Byzantium suffering from inner weakness stood in the tradition of the 
opportunistic conquests of the lime of the Marwanids in North Africa and 
Spain, That TI a run was h gluing against a woman and had to deal with a 
woman on the Byzantine side (Empress Irene, ruled 797-802) seems not to 
have disturbed him at a!L 

His own wife, Zubityda, had already achieved the right of minting coins,. 
Her coins do not mention Uarun ul-Rashid at all. Rather, she minted coins 
for thirteen consecutive years in her own name. Apparently, in the year 185 
of the Arabian era, only the regulations concerning succession were of 
meaning for Rimin's wife. This granddaughter of al-MansOr had sought to 
ameliorate the dangerous conflict between Ha run's sun, Esl-Mifmun, and her 
own son (bom later), ahAmin; 175 this she attempted by citing a Qur anic text 
on her coins, namely, sum 15:47—48: "And We remove whatever rancour 
may be in their breasts. As brethren, face to face, (they rest) on couches 
raised. Toil eometh not unto them there, nor will they he expelled from 
thence" (PickthalPs translation). The idea was that the conditions of paradise 
were to have prevailed in die immediate future. Consequently, it should not 
come as a surprise that Lhc court in Baghdad welcomed Zu bay da’s son, id - 
Amin, as lhc successor of l-Lmm aURashld. 
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AL-MA'MUN 


AL-MA’MUN’S ALLIANCE WITH THE ALIDS 


Thanks to a number of his allies, al-Ma'mun had pushed out Zubayda’s son, 
who had been chosen by the court in lhe course of Lho conflicts, all the par¬ 
ties had been weakened, tinii! only the Alids remained on the scene as oppo¬ 
nents of al-MiVmfm. Al-Ma'mun freed himself from their opposition by 
means of a strategy of embrace, for in the year 201 of the Arabian era 
(817)—the turn from ihc second to the third century of the Arabian era did 
not end up being the date of the end of the world, hLit the end was still seen 
as possibly near, as the contemporary expectation in films of the return of 
the Messiah testifies—al-Ma'rnun deckled upon All bit Mfl&a aUKitzim as 
Iris successor, Silver coins that document this end-time thinking on the part 
of al-Ma'mun mention rbe Alid as al-Amlr Riga wall r ahd al-muxlimin AU bn 
Milxfs bn ‘AH bn A hi Ttilth ("Emir Kida, successor to the throne of the Mus¬ 
lims, 'AIL son of Moses, son/descendant of H Al! bn Ah! Talib")- S7tl 

In the inscriptions of this issue of coins that name the Alid as Lhe suc¬ 
cessor, al-Ma'mun calls himself Khalifat Allah. Here we again see the 
caliph's protocol in the form we know from l Abd a I-Malik, albeit under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. The term Khalifa had by this time already been often 
used in connection with the Abbaskls. The phrase Khalifat Allah* on die 
other hand, first appeared in the time of al-Ma'mun in connection with coins 
that name The Alid as the successor to the throne. The idea of the Khalifat 
Allah as a spokesperson for God was a reaction on the part of the Marwiinid 
'AM al-Malik torhe claim of die Byzantine emperor in presenting himself as 
a sen'its Christ!. Al-Ma'mun took this formula up again, but he hi led it with 
new life by using it in Contrast lo the claims of the Alid. The Alid exchanged 
roles with al-Ma'mun; (he Alid imam became the amir T and the legacy of 
'AlEs claims became the legacy of worldly authority. Once he had put the 
Alid aside, a]-Ma r mun once again took up the tide Khalifat /l tlah, 1 77 After 
this role reversal was complete, only al-Ma niun remained as both Imam and 
Khalifat Allah. John Walker was the hr.st tii pc h n 1 Iij ! 111phenomenon, 
namely, that the title of Khalifar Allah reappeared in protocols after an 
absence of more than a century. 17 ** 

The idea we lind in the book God 'r Caliph that of an understanding 
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of ihe office from a mythical early period up to that of the Abbasids, is 
simply not attested by the testimony of the inscriptions. Khalifat Allah at the 
time of ‘Abd al-Malik is not the same as Kkatijfar Allah at the time of 
Mu'man; the use til'the title in ix mythical Meccan early period was only cur¬ 
rent in the historicizing literature of the Abbasid period. 

On his way to sole authority, al-Ma'mun freed himself from al-Fadl bn 
Sahl (first his teacher, later his vizier) in the year 202 of the Arabian era. It 
is reported that the hitler was the son of a Zoroastrian. He entered the conn 
as a member of the Bannakids, just one year before the Aik! was put aside. 
His title in the coin inscriptions was al-amti\ for al-Ma mun had already 
usurped the title of imam in (he year 194 of the Arabian era. lR0 This move 
was understandable in than year T given the possibility of the end of the world 
at the coming turn of the century. We must here remember the seldom-pious 
'Umar II. who is noted in the traditional literature for handling well the 
change from the first into the see end century. 

In this way ai-Ma'mDn, as imam and Khalifat Allah, embodied from here 
on the example of the ideal leader in both secular and sacred matters; the lit¬ 
erature of the Abbas id period saw this ideal embodied even by the first 
caliphs in the mythical homeland of die prophet of the Arabians. 

Al-Marinun's perspective can be seen in Lhe changes of die coin images 
beginning in the year 204 of the Arabian era. The reformed type of dirham 
from MadTnai al-Salikn was anonymous. This anonymous coin could also be 
found Inter in both the east and west, in both Merv and Misr* Al-Mamun indi¬ 
cated his interest in (he state of affairs under the Marwanid Sayyids, when the 
ruler did not rule, but rather was revered as a primary religious thinker and, 
running an efficient and anonymous government, issued anonymous coins 
bearing the religious message from many places in the Arabian empire. 


AL-iVLVMON IN BAGHDAD 

At the time of abMamun’s return ml he year 204 of the Arabian era, Baghdad 
was a magnetic urban area, an intellectual center with a diverse population. 
"The most characteristic feature of I his , . . period is the extreme diversity of 
people and of doctrines; it is a case of a collection of distinguished individ¬ 
uals, of often 4 colorful" personalities, rather lban consinuous and homogenous 
associations. 1 ' l * ] An important Jewish community also resided there; they not 
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only studied the la I mud, but they also worked on the development of the 
Mishnah (in Arabic, sunna). Manichaeans had made known the “book" of 
their founder. Mani. The Zoroastrians were followed by the example of the 
Christians, who dispersed their own scriptures, namely, a harmony of the 
New Testament in one book. The author of this edition of the New Testament, 
Tati an, who came from northern I raq, had already enjoyed great success in the 
second century with his harmony of the Gospels, the “DiatessaronT The 
foundational idea of his theology, of a “divine Truth exclusively understood" 
(Carsten Colpe), stood behind this text. The early existence of the New Tes¬ 
tament in the form of a Gospel harmony—a comprehensive text in one 
volume—may have justified the later rejection of the translation of all four 
Gospels into Aramaic in the form of the fifth-century “Peshiita." From thou 
on, the complete translation of all four Gospels was regarded by the Arabians 
as a falsification of the original one-volume book. 

The Zoroastrians had collected and canonized the sacred writings of their 
faith community, hollowing their tradition, they gathered together the frag¬ 
ments of the Avesta front the lime of the S assail inn ruler S hap nr f f241-272). 
1’he A vesta in this early form was no longer written as a mnemonic construc¬ 
tion, intended to help the priest to remember the text. A few centuries later, 
this form would lead to the creation of an alphabet that was used sole I v for 
writing the Zoroastrian religious texts.'*’ At the time of al-Ma’mun, prophetic 
literature bad been committed to writing to such a degree that: 

1. The Jews were able to refer to their “book" in a written form. The 
lalrnud supplemented this book, and they were working on the 
Mishnah, 

2. The Zoroastrians could present their “book 11 in the form of the collected 
Avesta, Tliere was also current an apologetic literature, represented by 
the Shkarul-Gumtinik Vi char and the Denkart. It is interesting to note 
that the appearance of the Denka/l was approximately contemporary to 
the edition of the Quran, intended to be the final one, in the court of nl- 
Ma'mOii. which should be assigned to the years between 204 and 218 
of the Arabian era. 

3. I he Christians were able, on the one hand, to offer their book in the 
form of Tatian's Gospel harmony; on the other hand, however, the Ara¬ 
maic Iran slat ion of the Gospels was also current and became the foun¬ 
dation of the later Islamic discussion of the “falsification” of the text. 
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4. The Arabs were only able to testify to their religious tradition, in the 
realm of the exercise of authority and in that of the court, by means 
of the Quranic materials, 't hese materials were not yet thought of as 
a single, independent book; rather, they were still considered to he 
apocryphal texts (kimb A Holt), The word “Qur'an,” originally Ara¬ 
maic, is not found anywhere in the early Arabic inscriptions. The only 
reference in Lhcsc inscriptions to a commonly known text (kiiab 
Allah) is that in the inscription from Medina from the year 135 of the 
Arabian era. As Imam and Khalifat Alla} i, then, ai-Ma’mun’s goal 
must have been the creation of an independent tradition of his own 
spiritual authority, a tradition not recognizably derived from the 
Christian tradition (for this the churches of the future were respon¬ 
sible). His father, Harun al-Rashld, had continued to work on its Ara¬ 
bian foundation, in that he took over the function of the lord of the 
haram of Mecca, liarun al-Rashid's wife did the same, in that she 
built up the pilgrimage business by improving the pilgrim road. Al- 
Ma'imm now turned his eye to the more visible work, which made 
possible the overcoming of the tribal structure of the society and the 
calcification of the tribal religion. 

The idea of the amma t the single community, belonged to this process; 
the community was no longer the tribal-group-as-religious-group, in which 
al-Ma'mun played the roles of Imam and Khalifa! Allah. The discovery of 
traditions had to proceed in such a fashion that all religious movements 
could he localized with “Arabian” origins, within the panorama of the 1 hen- 
logical history so that no individuals could become known in the future as 
relatives of the Prophet, and thereby make claims of their own. 18 -' 


AL-MA’MUN ON THE ROAD TO EGYPT— 

LIKE ALEXANDER 

Al-Ma’mun had staved in the eastern portion of the Arabian Empire, in 
Khurasan (Chorasan), for more than ten years before settling down in 
Baghdad. The conditions there, as reported by the traditional narrative for the 
years after 127 of the Arabians (729), actually reflect the end of the reign of 
Ha run al-Rashid. The historical prototype of the Abu Muslim of the literature 
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is the Imam al-Ma'mun, who. having come from the cast, entered Baghdad 
with his eastern Iranian-Arabian and Turkish legions in year 204 of the Ara¬ 
bian era. Islam, as it was understood after him, was his own creation. 

His time in the east, in regions that reached as far as the borders of 
Chinn, had given al -Ma'mun the experience of a new journey on the heels of 
Alexander the Great. ’ iust as Alexander had once done, al-Ma’inun look a 
trip with an entourage of scholars and philosophers. If Alexander, the student 
of Aristotle, left his western homeland as a Greek and died in Babylon us a 
divine king, then al-Ma'mun, die "son of a Persian woman,” after traveling 
in die east, followed the sun to the west. 

inst as Alexander had opened the. East to the Hellenistic world, so also 
al-Ma'mun opened the West to the members of his school; in addition, during 
a trip to Egypt, he took the Western tradition of the Arabians into his own 
possession. Up to the lime of this undertaking, the reign of the Abbasids had 
been a post-Sassanian Arabian-Iranian affair. After a I-M a mini's move m the 
West, though, the tradition of the Syrian Arabs was included again. In addi¬ 
tion, their language and theological history was considered in the synthesis 
of the ideas of the "Arab” and of the "prophet of the Arabians" developed in 
al-Ma'mun T s Academy. 

Along with his scholarly circle, the Imam traveled by military escort 
along Abraham’s route to the west, 1-lis journey brought him from Mesopo¬ 
tamia to Abraham’s new home in Harran. There lie met with the Gnostics of 
finnan, whom he considered to be iho Sabians mentioned in the Qur’an. 

I heir abilities and knowledge were well-known, and they provided impor¬ 
tant services to the Academy in Baghdad. 



Pig 29: Coin in the style of the Abbasids from bust in the year 209. 
The reverse shows the name Talha, the ruler in Khurasan. The in sc rip- 
lion also mentions his prefect Abel Allah al- 1’alln. Al-Ma'mun is not 
mentioned as Amir al-mts'mmin, nor as imam, nor as Khalifa. 
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After a military skirmish on Byzantine soil, the Imam went on to Dam- 
a:sous and visited the mins of the Marwanid building complexes, as well as 
the may id at-Walld, the prayer location Lhat is today called l, the mosque of 
the UmayyadsT It is not difficult to imagine that lie would have read both 
inscriptions carefully, and that he would have accepted [hem as consonant 
with his own program. In the text of the Damascus inscription from the year 
86 of the Arabian era, he would have read a confirmation of the work of the 
prophet of the Arabians, “Muhammad.” In the seventh line of the inscription, 
the text reads Wa-nabiyund muhammad ( l< And our prophet is Muhammad"). 
At the time of al-Walld, people had understood this quite differently. At that 
time the terns muhammad still referred to Jesus and communicated the idea 
that **Our prophet (Jesus) is chosen/to be praised.” 

The expedition continued from there to Egypt, There the imam stood in 
front of the pyramids, just as Napoleon would do nearly one thousand years 
later. Napoleon's expedition had enormous consequences for scholarship, 
which was the religion of the French Republic. As it continued. al-Ma’roiln s 
expedilion was concerned with the Nile and its source. The ruler of Meso¬ 
potamia was standing on the banks of the river of strangers, the lifeblood of 
the second high culture of previous millennia. Here Moses had been set 
afloat, and here he had been saved. Al-Ma'mun saw it ull with his own eyes. 

As the conclusion of his scholarly expedition through the world of the 
Quran, al-Ma'mun visited Jerusalem. 184 In al-Quds (Jerusalem), ahMa'mun 
was able to explain the inscription in Lhe Dome of the Rock. The inscription 
written on the inner portion of the octagon, on lhe southern side, was read to 
him as though it concerned a succession of a personal name and the name of 
a father: "'Muhammad (bn) 'Abd Allah.” This Hex[ had formerly been under¬ 
stood as referring to the “chosen/praised servant of God A However, due to 
the characteristics of Arabic writing, as well ns the characteristics of lhe 
writing of Arabic names, in which tine name of the Father always follows 
t»ne T s personal name* it was possible to see thus text as prbof of the existence 
of a “Muhammad, son of 'Abd Allah." 

Al-Ma'mun sealed this legacy of a proclamation in pure Arabic lan¬ 
guage. Following old Oriental tradition, he obliterated the mention of 'Ahd 
;.d-Mulik L s name. In the midst oT "Abd al-Malik’s protocol r Ahd Allah 'Ahd 
[. . .j Atntr at-muminln^ al-Mamun put his own title and name Abd Allah ui- 
Imam trf-Ma'mfm. With Hi is action lie ensured the validity of the Ekthesis as 
lie understood it. The dating to the year 72 was preserved. The hndm id- 
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Mii'mun was then able lo understand this number as a indicator of lime fol¬ 
lowing the Arabic festival calendar, beginning with the Hijra of Muhammad, 
(he prophet of the Arabians, from Mecca to Medina. 
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Fig, 30: Excerpt from the inscription in the Dome of rhe Rock. 
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Fig, 31: Al-lmam ut-Mamm Amir appears in ihe inscription in the Dome of the Rock. 
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BUILDING INSCRIPTIONS 

II is possible to employ a sign!(leant number of imperial inscriptions and 
building inscriptions in order to evaluate the cpigraphic witnesses to Arabic 
rule between the years 664 and 839- These inscriptions have never been 
comparatively investigated. The inscriptions involved are those of: 

1. Mtiavia, in Ham mat Gader, from the year 42 of the Arabian era {664) 

2. Mu'iiwiya, in the vicinity of ul-Th'if, from the year 38 of die Arabian 
era (680) 

3, 'Abd al-Malik, in the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, from the year 
72 (694) 

4, ‘Abel al-Malik, on die road from Damascus to Jerusalem, from the 
year 73 of the Arabian era (692-693) 

5, al-Walld. in the Mosque of the Umayyads in Damascus, from the year 

86 of (he Arabian era (703) 

6. al-Walld, in the Mosque of the Umayyads in Damascus, from the year 

87 of the Arabian era (703-706) 

7- al-HLsham, in Qasr al-Khayr near Hints, from the year 110 of the Ara¬ 
bian era (728-729) 

8. The anonymous Arabian ruler, on ihe house of prayer in al-Madinah, 
from the year 135 of the Arabian era (753) 

In addition, we may add building inscriptions from governors: 

9. The bridge of Fustat, in the name of 'Abd al-'Aziz bn Marwan, from 
the year 69 of the Arabian era (688-689) 

In each instance these inscriptions give the protocol of ihe ruler as 'Abd 
Allah. Their function is expressed as Anur As Armral-muminhi, 

the ruler was the leader of the protectors and thereby the highest guarantor of 
tribal justice. The title had no religious meaning whatsoever, The person next 
in line to him was the Amir, as the inscription from Fustat bears witness, Tlie 
title Khalifa (“caliph”) does not appear in these inscriptions. 
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TIT Lf LAT URKS 


'Ihe title Khalifat Allah (“Speaker for Gotl”) first appears in inscriptions on coins 
from the time of 'Abd al-Ma!ik. The title functions here as an answer to Ihe 
Byzantine imperial protocols of the time, which had begun to refer to rhu em¬ 
peror as scrvttx Dei. 'Abd a I*Malik’s successors did not retain this designation, 
Jt is only under al-Ma'mun that the title next appears in coin inscriptions, 
namely, in the year 201 ol the Arabian era (K17), Al-Ma'mun had also taken ort 
the title Imfim in the year 194 of (lie Arabian era (RIO). Consequently, al- 
Ma’mun called himself imam only beginning in the year 194 (810) and 
Khalifat Ailfih beginning in the year 201 (HI7'). The purported early use of 
these titles and functions in the protocols of the "caliphs" is not supported bv 
the testimony of the inscriptions. The references in the historic]zing literature 
(Tabari et ai.) appear then to be later retnojeclions into a mythical early period. 


SYSTEMS OF DATING 

The datings follow an “era of the Arabians.” This system begins in the year 
622, the year of the Byzantine victory over die Sassaniaiis. The self-rule of 
the Arabians dales from this year forward. In the year 20 of the Arabian era 
(641), the Christian Arab M a avia (in Arabic, Mu'awiya) took up the succes¬ 
sion after the death of the Byzantine emperor He melius as the ruler of the 
formerly Byzantine east. In his inscription from the baths of Gadara in Pales¬ 
tine, he used ihe system of dating traditional lor thaL lime and place: lirst he 
gave the era ol the city (colonkt), then the date following the Byzantine lax 
year, and finally the date following the era of ihe Arabians. It is impossible 
to determine from the inscriptions when the understanding of dating fol¬ 
lowing an era of the Arabians was changed into a dating following the Ara¬ 
bian festival calendar, and thereby the era of the prophet of the Arabians. 
This impossibility is due to the fact that Ihe Hijra of the prophet of the Ara¬ 
bians, well known from the traditional literature, is nowhere mentioned in 
the inscriptions. 
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RELIGIOUS FORMULAE 

The inscriptions of Mu'ftwiya from the years 42 and 58 of lhe Arabian era use 
no religious formulae whatsoever; even the has mala does not appeal' as an 
opening formula. 


THE SERVANT OF GOD 

: Ahd ahMalik's inscription in the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem from the 
year 72 of the Arabian era (691-692) gives ihe lirsl datable reference to a 
change in the religious state of affairs. In the inner portion of the octagon, 
Lhe part of the inscription appears which, in the style of an Ekth^is, calls for 
debate concerning an agreement regarding the understanding of the text 
(duty Lo Islam). This call is directed to Christendom as a whole: Yu ahla l- 
fdiab (Yon people of the written text!). Concerning Christo logy, the text 
argues that lhe apostle of God in an Alnl Allah, a “aervam of God/’ The. ^ser¬ 
vant of God" is mnhammadum ‘Abosen/praiscd/* The "chose n/p raised ser¬ 
vant of God” is the maxlh Y.vd bn Mtiryam* * L the Messiah, Jesus, the son of 
Mary, is the apostle of God.” 

Jn addition, the inscription of the unknown, mler on the house of prayer 
in Medina, dated to the year 135 of the Arabian era (753), also speaks of the 
"praised servant of God” as "apostle." The conception of Jesus as a "servant 
of God’ L and "prakcd/choscrG is first documented in coin inscriptions in the 
region of Iran between tire years 58 and 60 (6587659-679/680), 


ISLAM 


In the period under consideration, the movement which stood for the estab¬ 
lishment of an understanding of Jesus as the "chosen/praised servant of God” 
disintegrated. During the rule of the Abbas id caliph al-Mafoun, around 
217-218 of the Arabian era (832 833), the conception of a Muhammad bn 
'Abd Allah ("the Praised One, son of the Servant of God”) as a messenger of 
God became anchored in the realm of a new national-religious movement of 
the understanding of Islam. 
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11. L See line 92 of ihe inscription; Ernst Hcrzfeld, Paihuli: Monument and 
Inscription of the Early History of the Sasanian Empire, I-orschungen zur is! a mis- 
chen Kunsi, no. 3 (Berlin: Reimer, 1924}, 

12. Gustav Ruthstein. Die Dynastic tier Lahmiden in aid lira: Ein Versttch zur 
arahisch-persischen Gcschichte zur Zeit der Sasoniden (Berlin: Reulher and 
Reichurd, 1899). p. 143. 

13. See ihe article ^ l BitrIk TF in the second edition of die Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
Two ntiassankls arc mentioned as bearers of this lofty appellation, namely, al-Harith 
b. J aha I a a round 540 ce, and his son and successor al-Mundhir around 570, 

14. Cf. the presentation of Yehuda D. Nevo and Judith Korcn, Crossroads to 
Islam: The Origins of the Arab Religion and the A mb State (Amherst. NY: 
Prometheus, 2003) T pp, 27—46, 
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15. Ct. here [. Shahid's article "Ghassan” ill llie second edition of the Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Islam Ibr notes on the dated Arabic inscriptions of the Ghassanids in 
Syria in the period front 559-578. The architrave o< St. Sergius’s church (erected in 
5J2) hears the following words in Greek, Aramaic, and Arabic script: “This is a holy 
place ” According to the latest research, this inscription seems to he the oldest extant 
ep [graphical witness of Arabic anywhere, this oh lest witness to inscription al Arabic 
can be seen without great difficulty in Brussels, The three-meter-long block of gray 
basalt resides in the exhibit of the Musccs Royaux d’Art ct d'llistoirc. Inventorv no. 
A 1308. Cl. Christian Robin, “L 1 fieri tune arabc ct J'arahie," Pour la science (Dossier) 
October 2002, pp. 62-69. 

lb. See die reference to tile Arabian Negev in Nevo and Koran, Crossroads p 
47. 

37. Ibid;, pp. 63-64. 

IsS. C unccming (lie details of til es action, si I o n tg wilh the changes in Persian pol- 
idt.fi [hiit occurred throe year?; later and benefited (lie Christians in jerLisutem, sec M. 
Avi-Yoimh, Paulys Reatcncycloplidie dvr clas&isctien Altertumsxvti&wdiaft, Suppi 
BtL XIEl (1973), col. 448. 

J9. Cl. Cecilc Morrisson, Catalogue des rmmnaies hyzan tines de fa Uihlio- 
Ihequv nmiomle (Paris* 1970), p. 294: “Busle de f. de Chosroes portant 1c stemma 
ct la cuirasseYIB Au centre, croix potencee au-dessus d’un globe. 1 ' 

20. The role of the emperor against the church has been discussed by many 
scholars, e,g. b OsLrogursky, Geschichte, p. 87 T Eicginning wish Jusiinian I. 

21. IbkLp. 8L 

22. I hid pp. b I -82: [The chronicle ol] 1 heophanes 303 (concerning the year 

622)-This highly important section stales that the founding of the themes pre¬ 

ceded He radius battles against Persia chronologically. A Tier this one must pay 
attention not only to the perspectives of earlier scholars hm also to the outlook of E. 
Sleu] r . T .. that (he establishment of the themes 'provides the key to the nearly iciered- 
iblc alseraiion in the Porsrnn-Byzaminc conflict” This is disputed by John Haldon 
and Wolfgang Brandos. I if an Shahid seems lo be among the East supporters of this 
theory. 

23. [hid., p. S2, 

2d. LI. here the study by V, Minorski, “Roman and Byzantine Campaigns in 
Atropatene,' Bulletin of die School of Oriental tout African Studies 11 (1945). 

25. CJ, Ostragorsfcy, Geschichiv, p. 63. 

26. Ibid.. K3i ef. also the traces of a continuing tear of die Khazars in the apoc¬ 
alyptic prophecies in Hi ms. which were ascribed by later t rodents to the time of ttie 
U i navy ads: The Turks, including the Kha/urs, were dangerous warriors* best to be 
left undisturbed as long as They would cause no trouble. They would, however, even¬ 
tually erupt and invade Upper Mesopotamia descending on the Euphrates. Then they 
would be annihilated by divine intervention. I his angst was certainly no less potent 
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at [he turn into the third century. Most likely this text concerns a reirojecliun nf pre¬ 
sent tears into earlier limes. Sec Wilfred Made lung, "Apocalyptic Prophesies in 
Minis in the Umuyyad Age/’ Journal of Semitic Studies 3 1 (1986): ]74. 

27. T. Darynee, “The Coinage of Queen Bor an and Sts Significance fur Late 
Sasnman Imperial Ideology," Bulletin of the Asia Institute (1999): 80 

28. Ostrogorsky, Gesthichie, p. 84, 

29. lhiJ JH pp. ST—SS. Sec also footnote 2 on p. 87, with the literature cited there 
on the rise of Munotbclelism. 

30. Ibid., p. 93- 

31. Ibid. 

32. Richard Nelson Frye, The Heritage of Persia (New York: New American 
Library, 1966J. p. 269: 'They included the general who had captured Jerusalem, Khahr- 
v£iraZ| 'die boar of ilie suite" who ruled a few months before he was assassinated,” 

33. Cf. the article ’ l Laqab“* in tlie second ediiioti of die Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

34. Cf. Walker, Catalogue 1, no. s5 i p. 25 t and die illustration in table V. 

35- T am grateful U> Prof. Werner Sundcrmann of Berlin for the suggestion that 
led to this paragraph. Me was so kind as to provide me with both a comprehensive 
presentation and also detailed information concerning the understanding of 
wlwyshnyk’n and the writing of the infinitive Naturally, though, 1 alone 

am responsible for the use of this information, 

36. Cf. die article “Aman" in she second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

37. Walker, Catalogue l p. 26. 

3H. CL the presentation of R. B. Serjeant on "Murnin and Muslim” in “The 
Sutmah Jami'ah, Pacts with the Yathrib Jews, and the ttihrim of Yathrib: Analysis 
and Translation of the Documents Comprised in the So-Called "Constitution of 
Medina, 1 ” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 4 l (1973): 12-15. 
Merc one finds a pointer to the practice of Arabian tribal law even today: T follow 
Braviuann [M, M, Bravmann, The Spiritual Background of Early Islam: Studies it r 
Ancient Arab Concepts (Leiden: Brill, 1972) to some estent in rendering Mum hi as 
'one who trusts;' but since the Miunh who enjoys the physical security guaranteed 
to a member of the Ummaf Allah, also guarantees that security hy bis own strong 
right arm h he is ipso facto himself guaranteeing security. Mtunln is of course 
employed in a certain range of senses, but, with the analogy before me of the under¬ 
takings diat the ttad rami tribes make to the Man sab or Lord of a haw tab, it seemed 
impossible to ignore the fact that Mis'min is a person who grants a man, i.c., security* 
safe-conduct, etc” 

39. R. U. Serjeant, "The Sitrmnh JamurhC p. 18 r 

40. Adolf Grohnianii* Arabic Inscriptions* voL L part II (Louvain: Publications 
Uni vers ilaires, 1962), no. 268, 

43, Joshua Blau, “The Transcription of Arabic Words and Names in the Inscrip- 
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tion of Muawiya from Ham mat tiuder" Israel Exploration Journal 32, nos. 2-3 
(1982): JU2. 

42. Cf, Y. Hirsdifdii ami O. Solar, "The Roman Thermae at Ffammat Gaiier 
Prdiminajy Report of Three Seasons of Excavation " Israel Exploration Journal 31 
1198 0: 197—219. 

43. Cf. Walker, Catalogue II, pp_ 32 41. 

44. Ibid., p, 253, and table 27. 

45. Ei ion no Combe, lean Sauvagei, and Gaston WIet, eds. T Repertoire 
chrunotngique d'epigraphs e arahe (Cairo: Irtipr. de ITnstitut fran^ais dTircheologie 
oriental*;, 193 l L text no. IK. 

46. Christie’s. London, October 16, 200], Lot 263, no. 5. 

47. Neva and Koren, Crossroads, p. 410. 

48- Christie London, October 16,. 2001, Leu 26 jL no. 12, 

49. Cf. Radi Parefs translation of ihe Qnr'ftn at sura 4: E72: “Dientr Allahs ” 

50. Second ct lit ion of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 1:24, 

5]. Roth stein. Dynastic der Ijjhtuiden^ pp. 20-21 , passim , 

52_ Murad Wdfried Hofmann, Der Koran: das heilige Bitch dot Islam 
(Milnchcn: Diederichs p 1999), pp, 15f. 

55. CL the article or] Him in the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
111:462, where the sources of this tradition ore £iven h namely, [bn Hisham and 
Tabari. 

54. Robert Gobi, Sasanidische Numixmatik, Handbdcher tier mhtelasiaiisohen 
Numismalik, no. I (Braunschweig: Klinkhanlt and Biennium, 19(58). table XV. 

55. Combe, Sauvaget, and Wiet, Repertoire chrotwlogique, inscription no, 8. 

56. J. Green and Y, Tsafrir, "Greek Inscriptions from Hamm at Gader: A Poem 
by ihe Empress Eudocia and Two Building Inscriptions " Israel Exploration Journal 
32. nos, 2-3(1982): 94-95. 

57. Well hausen, Anihixdu? Reich, p. 87. 

58. The following arc the known Arabic inscriptions in Syria from the sixth 
century: (J.) the inscription on St, Sergius’ church in Rusafa: (2.) the inscription of 
ai-Harilh b- Jab ala on the tower of the cloister of Qasr al-Khayr at-Gharbi, dated to 
559; (3.) the inscription on file house of Flavius Secs in al-Hayat in the region of 
Haw ran, dated to 578; and (4.) the fortress of Dumayr with an Arabic inscription 
ftom al-Mundhir (569—82). C’t. here the second edition of the Eitcyciopttcdia vj 
Islam, 11:1021, 

59. i iein/ t.i au be, A mlmsawnufische Numismalik , 1 land biiehe r der mi ltd as ia I is- 
chen Numismalik. no. 2 (Braunschweig: Klinfchardt and Biermann, 1973). p. 136. 

50. Walker, Catalogue I, no. 3. p. 28. 

61. Cf. here ibid., pp. 27-29, 

62. Walker was aware of the dubiousness of this practice (ibid., p, xxxvii): 
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11 Hie importance of the coins: Sics; in their providing us with contemporary data for 
corroborating, supplementing^ or at limes correcting the historians. Even so, there 
are numerous eases where the coin evidence cannot he reconciled with the historical 
tradition." 

63. Gnu be. /I r$h&$€i sanidischs Nu inis mm ik H p. 137; pp, 1 36—H passim offer 
numerous data concerning the synchronization of coin datings with the dates given 
in the hidtorfeizing literature of the Abbasid period. My own sarcasm with regard to 
this activity should be obvious, both here and in the paragraphs that follow. 

64. Ibid., p. 135; "Iti the previous chapters we have used primarily the Islamic 
L Hijra' system for the reckoning of dates, and when we have spoken of dates on 
coins, we have restricted our comments to the terms 'year' or £ minting year,' without 
also indicating to which system of dating these 'years 1 belong. Our procedure is 
well-founded, for our concerns are primarily the coins as such, and also a wide- 
ranging employment of I he data to be found thereupon. The chronological ordering 
and historical evaluation of individual numismatic documents can only be under¬ 
taken once they are anchored in a system of coordination of primary data/ 1 We do 
not understand how this system will look and how the dnra will be processed, so that 
they arc usable as "primary data." Tlic "clear sequence of coin-issues” which Gaube 
produced is not necessary at all, for researchers avoid taking info consideration the 
consequences of his datings. As soon as the consequences of the “post-Yazdgard 
era 1 on ihe Hijra era come into his thoughts, he lots the topic drop like a hot potato. 
A withdrawal from a dating following the Hijra of the prophet of the Arabians could 
potentially give the impression of a withdrawal from Islam and signify a return to 
the traditions of Iran. 

65. Ibid. p. 7. 

66. Gemot Rotter. Die Umayyaden and der zweite Biirgerkrieg (680-692). 
(Wiesbaden; Ko m miss ion svcrlag \\ Steiner, l L >£2), p. 35 and n, 5GS: L 'l begin here 
with the mint table in Gaube’s N&tnismatik, which surpass the corresponding data in 
Walker's Catalogue" 

67. Wiessner, “Christ l tcher Hclligcnkuli," p. 146; “It is known from rhe life of 
[he Monophysite metropolitan Alm-d-emmch that this church leader made attempts 
to limit die How of pilgrims from the Sassanlan Empire into the city of Sergiopolis 
in the Byzantine Empire. For this purpose he is reported to have built a basilica of 
St. Sergius on the pilgrim mad iriLu the Byzantine Empire. Fiey has identified this 
church with a building of the current Qasr Serej. approximately 21 km west of 
BaSad. As Fiey’s illustrations in Sumer 14 {3^5Hi show, ibe St. Sergius church west 
of Baliid exhibits surprising similarities with the large basilica of St. Sergius of 
Rusala” 

6H. I- 1 av i u s Jose pi i u An fiq. X V1 1 1.5. 

69, On the relationship of Jesus and John. see also J. Hatneeti-Amilla. “John 
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i ho Baptist and Early Islamic Polemics concerning Jesus." in/ktYi Orient alia (I .und, 
1999), pp. 72-87. 

7U. Ct‘_ here the considerations of Serjeant til his "l.iamm anti hawlah/ 

71- A. Berman, Islamic Cains. Exhibition, Waiter 1976, LA, Meyer Memorial 
institute for J shame An (Jerusalem: L. A- Meyer Memorial Institute for Islamic Art, 
1976), no. I. Timber exemplars with this depiction are known: sec Miinzfinhandltmg 
E Sternberg, Zurich,, Auction of 1978, nos. 1010 and I0J1; idem; Auction of 1983, 
no, 1181; Spink and Son Ltd,, Zurich, Auction 31 (1989), no. 204; and in E. Mil- 
sieiiK "Hoard of Umayyad Damascus Coins/ is rad Numismatic Journal 10 (1988— 
1989), nos. 132 and 133. Mi Isle in refers Jo the existence of an un publicised lot of 
approximately 500 coins from the same find in J luwrfin; these are to be found in the 
Bihttorbeque Nationals in Paris. 

72. Walker, Catalogue [ T pp, 15-16. 

73. S. Qedar, "Copper Coinage of Syria in the Seventh and Eighth Century AO." 
Israel 'Numismatic Journal 30 (1988-1989): 33, plate 6. 

74. IZnno Littman, Deutschc-Ak&tim Expedition, 4 veils., vol. I (Berlin: G. 
Reimen 1913), p. 50. 

75. An exemplar of a copper coin with this mint Location can be found in she 
Pontifical Biblical Institute in Jerusalem (see also W. Andrew OildyTs incorrect 
reading of the inscription "CION” on this coin in ■'Thu Early Umayyad Coinage of 
Ben sun and Jcrasb/ ARAM no. 4 [ 1994]: 405-18); a second exemplar, of die ivpc 
of Const arts IT. exists in a private collection in Germany, 

76. Wiessner. n ChrisLljcher Hdligenkult/ p. 142: 'The closing off of Chris¬ 
tians living in the central regions of Iran into she Nestorian ‘slate church 1 brought 
ihcse Christians into theological and political opposition against the inherited enemy 
o[ New Iran, that is. New Rome; further, this isolation served as an example of how 
individuals can hold their ground in a world inimical to their own, namely, by means 
ot deep partisanship for the tasks of Rmlpolitik that the enemy xUite prescribes, even 
it this results in theological and religious isolation/ On the historical continuity of 
national Iranian Christianity, see Gernot Waessner. "Zu den $uhskriptionslisten dcr 
tikes ten ehrs si lichen Sytioden in Tran, 11 in Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Hi fen: Ein Doku- 
ment tier intnittttionaten Farschiwg zum 27* September /9 66, cd. by Gernot 
Wiessner (Wiesbaden: O. Haxrassowiiz, 1967), pp. 28K-9K. 

77. Gaube, Arabosasanulisehe Nnmismatik, p. 12: h, Wc sec a similar and quite 
curious alteration of a crescent isloqu (F) into a cross h.iti ;l series of coins minted by 
Sotm b. Zayttd of Merv and bearing the year 63. H. This is an important detail, 
because it can hardly be accepted that a cross was inscribed onto coins minted in the 
lirne of the Islamic conquests and in a dLy with a population thill was an Large pro¬ 
portion Christian simply l by accident/ 11 

78. Geo Widcngren, Die Religion en Irons, Die Religioricn der Menschheit, no. 
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14 (Stuttgart: KnhlhymEiier, 1965), pp. 274-83, has strengthened (he following 
thesis, formerly proposed by H. 3- Kyherg: “We should not doubt at all that the 
Islamic conquest of Iran put an end lo the developing circumstances of the time 
which could have led to 1 lie lull Christianization of Iran, It is clear that Zoroastri¬ 
anism was no equal opponent of Christianity as a living religion/ 1 

79. OstrogOrsky, Ge&chichi*, n. I, p. 95: Franz Dblger, Regesteh der Kaiserur- 
kunden dcs Ostrdmischen Reiches von 565—1453, 5 vots^ Corpus der griechischen 
Urkufiden dcs Mi he 3 alters and der neueren Zctt T Reihc A, AbL 1:1-5 (Mimchen: R, 
Oldenbuurg [vols. 1-3] and C. N. Beck [vols, 4 -5J r 1924-1965), Reg. 230. 

SO. Walker, Catalogue I, p. 40, no. 58. 

S3. fbid. T p. 46, M. 26. 

82. fbid r , nos. 35 -37, pp. 25-26; cf. the coins from Parabjird in ihe year 41 
with Ins name and with this title. It is clear that Mu'awiya allowed himself To he 
called lhis without suggesting that he descended from the Sufyanids. Ziyikk as the 
strongman in The region, minted coins in Darahjird in the year 41: thereupon he gave 
his heritage as ABU ZUPIL f (pers.) -an, Scholars should give up the conception of 
Muawiya as one of [lie Sufyanids, for nowhere does he call himself suck Further, 
his successor 'Ahd al-Malik called himself, on his Iranian coins, by the following 
name: APDULMLIK-I MRWAN + fpers.J -an. This is only a claiming of heritage 
from a clan, namely, the Marwiinan. not descent from n father (or ancestor) named 
Mai’wan. 

83. Cf. Walker, Catalogue I, no. I T p. 29. 

84. Ostrogorsky, Geschichie, p. 101. 

85. Here one should not overlook a reference to a characterization of 
Mu'awiya's position, as provided by Theophanes. Wei3hausen took this up and 
quoted it on p. 86 of his A rains chef Reich. According to this report, MuTiwiya 
behaved toward his ruling col leagues as a prime councillor among many councillors. 
M. A. Shah an, is lamia H ixtory (Cambridge:: Cambridge University Press, 1971), j>_ 
57, misunderstood this statement, concluding from the behavior described there that 
Theophanes translated the title Amir al-mu'minm us protosymboulos. 

86. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, p. 301. 

87. Ibid., p. 102, 

88. Ibid., p. 102, n, l; Dolgcr, Rcgcstcn, Reg. 239. 

89- Cf. Walker, Catalogue L ANS 7 h p. 33, This dating to the year 53 of the Ara¬ 
bian era has been continually manipulated so that the result is (he year 65 of the 
Hi jra, This occurs according to the following method:! 1.) what Tabari says., and (2.) 
what date Tabari gives. Then, one calculates a number X rhiu must always he added 
to the number given on a set of coins, until one comes to a dating that is possible 
within the chronology supplied by Tabari. In this way one linds that, in the literature 
of Islamic studied the coins of Ibn Zubayr as Amlr-i wu'wimn arc always dated 
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according to The fictional “Yazdgard era/ 1 To dlUitEaie, by adding Ellis number X (in 
I his case, 12) u> a pagan system of dating, ibc year 53 on a coin becomes die year 65 
of ille Hijra, and Lhc year 54 on a coin becomes the year 66 of file Hijra, However, 
as soon as Ibn Zubayr loses power and returns to “Kit man 11 (so Gaube) as;i pious 
Muslim, there is no longer any need fora corrective number X in dating his coins. 
Thai is, as soon as Ibn Zubayr lakes over his benefice in Kirnian as retired Antfr-i 
wnrroyishnigan, the numbers given on his coins arc understood without any correc- 
1 ion as datings following the era of the 1 lijra (a system, inc idem ally, lhal did not even 
exist at that time). Having become pious, Ibn Zubayr can do nothing other than to 
give up his pagan style of dating. This account is not credible, but it is accepted 
nonetheless- sec Walker, Catalogue ! r nos. 28—H, pp. 30-32. 

90- Cf. the coins, mainly those dated around the year 4 l ol'ihe Arabian era, The 
'Ahd Allah formula appears on coins with indications of eight dilferenl original 
mints (Gaube, Arabosasaniduclu: i^artiisniadk. p. 59). 

9L Cf. Ins coins from this time period in Walker, Catalogue L pp. 30-32, 36. 

92. Gaube. Arnhojasanidtsche Numismatik, p. 36: lL The name of lhc prophet 
Muhammad is found on coins of [lie Chusru type 

93. If one does archaeology on the dictionary, one finds the term muf^ammad 
already in Ugarit: mhmtf arxh, or h liie "’most desired" or ^excellent” gold. Cf. here 
also Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugariric Manual (Rome: Pontifklum liistititlum Hihlienm, 
1955), text 51: V.73and51: MID. 

94. H. Nutzel, Katafog der orientalhchen M Haze a, vol. 1 (Berlin: W r Spemnniii, 
139S), no. 93, table 2; this coin is also mentioned in Walker, Catalogue I, plate 
XXXXVTL no. 8. p. 124, where Walker reads the nrnnbcr on lire coin as +L 4n/‘ there¬ 
fore as “year 40" (of the Arabian era). 

95. R Timmerman, “An Unpublished Arab-5asanian Dirham of lhc Hitherto 
Unidentified Governor Muhammad/ 1 Oriental Numismatic Society Newsletter 
92-93 (1984). The same exetnphu- appears in Arabian Coins arid Medals, Islamic 
Coin Auction, London no. 3, 200L no. J. The coin is undated. 

96. Gaube, Ambosa^anidische Numismotik, p. 59: ’’There. is no duubi lhaj this 
person 'A hr l Allah, who had coins min ter l in both BisEiapur and also Men 1 , is Ahd 
Allah b. Amir/* This inemion of doubt suggests concerns about the traditional, 
authoritative account. One can already see something similar in ihe Qur'an, at sura 
2:2: “This is the Scripture whereof there is no doubt..(PtcklhalRs translation). 

97. “White much is unknown about the history of Azerbaijan during tikis time, the 
'Muhammad’ mentioned on the coinage may refer to Muhammad h. MarwJln.” The 
whole article can be found in S. D Scars, “The Sasamari Style Coins of "Muhammad 1 
and Some Related Coins, Yarmouk Numismatics 7 (ah 34 MAI 995): 7 17, 

98. One can also Sind Arab-S as Simian coins with the mtfyammad motto among 
coin dealers. Cf. Morton & Eden, London (auction) 2003, Lot no. !K0 fc which 
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includes two different exemplars, the one undated end ihe other with ihe number 47 
i,7). Cf. also Stephen Album, A Checklist of Islamic Coins (Santa Rosa, CA: S r 
Album. 1998), p~ 19: "Arab-Armenian |[his .series has been described in a forth- 
eonning ariicle by A. Nikitin, us he puhiished in the prticeedi]igs of a 1993 confer¬ 
ence at Tubingen]: F-97, Tn the Name of Muhammad (unidentified)* AR zuzun r RR, 
Wills Arabic mufsamntad before bust, waf ( Al fuir) in margin. . .. F97: AR y.u/.un ? 
similar but Pahlavi M1IMT before buss, Arabic rmthonurtad in margin, RRRT 

99. A. S. Kirkbridgc t "Coins of the Byzantine-Arab Period P M Quarterly of the 
Dept- of Antiquities in Palestine 62 (1947), The same coin is also described in 
Walker, Catalogue II, p 52, ASK. 6. 

100. Clive Foss* “Anomalous Arab-Byzantine Coins—Some Problems and 
Suggestions/' CKN.S. Newsletter 166 (London, 2fH)l): 7, no. 9: 'The Ocdar coin 
shows that the obv, figure bore a cross on its crown and that another cross appeared 
above the M or' Use rev. It and die present example boih reveal the rev. legend clearly, 
Mr. Qedar plausibly reads this nimtmark, bi- 1 Amman." The coin mentioned can cur¬ 
rently be found in the. Israel Museum in Jerusalem. In the meantime, other exemplars 
have come to light. Cf., e.g H Islamic Coin Auction in London, Baldwin's A tic Eton 
Ltd., 12 October 2004, nos. 3117 and 3118, with commentary: "The issue was prob- 
ably issued by a minor chief named Muhammad rather than in the name of tilt: 
prophet/ 1 In this statement the commentator does not be [ray knowledge of [he fact 
that the personal name Mu hamm ad docs not appear in [he realm, of the mission Ibr 
religious politics until the reign of F Abd al-Malik, The earliest date of such usage 
appears in a coin legend for the year 67 of the Arabian era (6B6-6S7}; ef, Walker, 
Catalogue L p. 95, no. 5 (Muhammad ibn ' Abd Allah, Dirham from Herat). Here one 
also finds the name of the father, which was typical when giving a personal name. 

103. Cf. Bank Leu AG, Zurich. Auction 29, 1981. no. 6. p. 6. 

102. Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds, God's Caliph: Religious Authority in 
the First Centuries of Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1986), pp. 
24—25: “It is a striking fact that such documentary evidence as survives from the 
Sufyatiid period makes no mention of the messenger of God at all. The papyri do 
not refer to him The Arab inscriptions of the Arab-Sasanian coins only invoke 
Allah, not his rasM: and the Arab-Byzantine bronze coins on which Muhammad 
appears as rasiii Allah, previously disk'd to the Sufyanid period, have now been 
placed in that of the Marwanids. Even ihe two surviving tombstones fail to men¬ 
tion the rasfil* though both mention Allah: and the same is true of Mif&wiya's 
inscription at Ta'ifT 

103. Ostrogorsky, Gesduchte, p. 106: cf- also his reference there to Dolgcr. 
Regcsten, p. 257. 

104. E. UtlcndorL "Hebraic-Jewish Elements in Abyssinian (Monophvsite) 
Christianity/ 1 Journal of Semitic Studies [ ( London, 1956): 253: "To the Semites' 
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ls ni f]ed conception of life, it would appear social, political, and religious institutions 
are one and have no separate ettjsteriecT 

Kb„ Samuel Krause, Das Lt:ben Je.su naioh judist:hen Qiudlen (Berlin: S. CliJ- 
vary, 1902), pp. 4Sf., B5F. 

The Eihiopic church calls itself, even in this day, yd-ftopeya tiiwahedo 
orthodox held Kresiiyan. 

10/. M, B. Schnb," lruc Bcliei—A Mew Translation and Comment ary on Sura 
112" Zeit&hrififilr Arabuche Lm^uistik 21 (1990): Si: “Verse I: (a) uhadum The 
rules of the Arabiyya require waltidun here." 

10H. Ullendorf* ''Hebraic-Jewish EEeinenis,” p. 249: ’'With ihc strong con¬ 
sciousness among Ethiopians of being the heirs of Israel as the Chosen People, cir¬ 
cumcision lias become to Ethiopians a religious as well as national duty, the symbol 
of iheir status as il New Zion.” 

109. Gstrugorsky, Geschichte, p, ill, 

1 1 a Walker, Catalogue II, pp. JO-3 E ; he ascribes the provenance of these coins 
lo North .Syria due to the appearance of the nalionai religious symbol, the ,£ Stone. pt 

HI. Rudolf Scllbeim, Derzweite Burger trieg im Islam {680-692): Das Lade 
des mekkan^mediues. Vorherrsckaft (Wiesbaden: E Steiner, 1970), p. 95, 6 Thu 
region’s population was, as we have .said, loyal to die government. The leadership 
tolerated, a not in significant Christian minority in many cities* anil yes even a Cliris- 
lian majority in several locations. Further, the rulers had left intelligent Christians at 
their governmental posts, as a result of a lack of Muslims with skills appropriate fur 
the jobs; they had even on occasion recruited Christians inio such positions." This 
author connects this period of blossoming in Islam with the presence of Christians, 
as well as the appropriation ol' Byzantine institutions, such as mail service fas though 
such an institution had not already existed in ancient eastern empires). Such deserip- 
i ioits ol the circumstances of the time, written by scholars of Islamic studies, are 
nonetheless numerous and completely uuh is tori cal. 

112. (_f, I lie article on Din in the second edition cst the En c yclopo e dici of 
{slum. 

U3. Walker* Catalogue II, no. 1, p r 25. 

114. Foss, "Anomalous Arab-Byzantine Coins," p. 9: "Ibis raises the curious 
possibility that these coins portray not the caliph, but the prophet Mohammed. At 
lirsl sight, this seems highly implausible, lor Islam is well known for its prohibition 
o] images, and the Prophet himself is never porn aycd until ihe late Middle Ages* and 
then veiled. Yet so little is known of early Islamic iconography, that the possibility 
may remain open. As Prof. Oleg Grabar informs me, there was apparently no formal 
prohibit on against representing the Prophet in early Islam, bul a general avoidance 
of images begins under ‘Abd al-Mahk.” 

115. C l. R. W, Hamilton in Quarterly of die Department of Antiquities in tales- 
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tine 14 (Jerusalem. 1950): plate XLV, 2. Noneibdess, George C. Miles, "The Ear¬ 
liest Arab Gold Coinage," A NS Museum Notes 13, no. 36 (1967): 216, points To the 
similarities between the depiction of (he Arabian ruler tra the Islamic coins find the 
depiction of Christ tm die Byzantine coins: "his long hair and heard resemble those 
of Christ on the Byzantine coin. 1 ' Should one follow Miles's conception, the depic¬ 
tion [to longer concerns an Arabian ruler but rather an Arabian Jesus in bis role as 
wait *ri-dwr{ authorized representative) and waif Allah (representative of God). 

116- Monisson, Catalogue des mommies hyzantines, 404. 15 Cp/AU/D4—09, 
plate T.X1. The reasons Morrisson gives here for the minting of Lhe coins with ibe 
depiction of the standing ruler and the national religious symbol, the “Sene.” the 
ifcgur Sahaduia, have already bceti expressed by Miles, "Earliest Arab Gold 
Coinage," p, 215: “Most important in this connection is The obvious relationship 
between the Standing Caliph motif and the soliJi of Justinian II portraying lhe 
Byzantine emperor standing and boil ding the cross on steps. Certainly it was rhis 
latter issue that inspired the Standing Caliph type, the Arab response in the ideolog¬ 
ical and ieo nog rapid cal war between Byzantium and ibe Arabs/ 1, 

117. Recently, an Islamic explanation for this symbolic depiction that replaced 
the cross was offered by Nadia Jamil, "'Caliph and Quth: Poetry as a Source for 
Interpreting the Transformation of the Byzantine Cross on Steps on Umnyyad 
Coinage," in Bayi at Maqdis, voh 2 T Jerusalem and Early Islam, ed. Jeremy Johns, 
Oxford Studies in Islamic Art, no. 9:2 fOxford: Oxford University Press, 1999). 

E IS. Walker, Catalogue I, p. 97, .5 eh. 5; ef. also ilie footnote to this entry: lhe 
auction of the Strauss collection, Schulman, Amsterdam, auction of Jan. 1913. no. 
1005, plate V. 

119. A, J, Weiisinek, “Rasul," in Jktndworterlmch des Islam, ed. A. J 
Wensinck and J., IS. Kramers (Leiden: Brill, 3941), p. G! E; "Concerning the dose 
relationship between the rasal and his *itmtna M one can compare the teaching of the 
apocryphal Acts of Lhe apostles, In which the twelve apostles arc supposed to have 
divided the end re world among themselves, so that each apostle was to preach ihe 
gospel to a specific people.., . The expression ms it I Allah was more often used in 
its Syriac form Isheliheh rfAldha) in the apocryphal Acts of Thomas." 

120. Maddung, "Apocalyptic Prophecies/' p. 167. 

121. M. 1. Moshiri, "A Pahfavi Forerunner of the Unmyyad Reformed 
Coinage," Journal of she Royal Asiatic Society 113 (1981): 168-72, 

122. Cf. G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C, r abridged 
and revised edition {Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965). pp. 23. 29, and 50- 

123. Islamic Coin Auction 9 in London. Baldwin’s Auctions Ltd. 2004, Lor no, 
3172, with illustration. 

124. S. Eshragh, "An Interesting Arab-Sasanlan Dirhem," O.N.S. Newsletter 
ITS. (2004): 45-46, with illustration. 
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125, The aforementioned study by Miles, ‘liariicst Arab Gold Coinage.” 
although from 1967, remains the richest presentation of the beginnings of the 
minting of gold coins in the Arabian Empire. 

J26, CL S. Hcidemann, “The Merger of Two Currency 2ones in Early Islam: 
The Byzantine ami Sasnitian Impact on die Circulation in Former Byzantine Syria 
and Northern Mesopotamia," Iran 36 (1998): 95-112. 

127. Sec the corresponding article by Patricia Crone in the second edition of 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam, [V: 928-929. 

128- in the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, V; [4. it says: "The 
caliph is clad in a long coat Trimmed with Iranian-type pearls, worn over wide 
trousers, ;uid holds a short sword." 

129. M. Sharon. “An Arabic Inscription from the Time of the Cal iph ‘Abd al- 
Malik," Bulletin of the Sr two! of Oriental and African Studies 29 (1966): 367-72: 
the stcuie is catalogued in the Israel Museum, Jerusalem, as Inventory no. JAA 63- 
428, 

130. This is true for the ground level of the fifth-century cathedral in Etchmi- 
atlzin, where four posts bear the weight of the cupola. The previous building had 
been a basilica (cl. P. Paboudjian, La cathedrals d' Etchmiadzlns | Beyrouth. 1965], 
p. 359). One can compare the building activity under a|-Wa]Td in Damascus, where 
the local basilica dedicated in John the Baptist was replaced with a building remi¬ 
niscent of the Syrian tradition. 

131. Christel Kessler, ”'Abd al-Malik’s inscription in the Dome of the Rock: A 
Reconsideration ” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1970): 6. 

132. Josef Horovitz, Kortmhche Untersuchtmgen (Berlin and Leipzig: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1926). p, 55. 

133. J. G. 8ticket. “Noch einnial die omajjadischc Askaloit-Munze und ein 
An hang,” Zeitschriji dcr Deal sc hot Morgetddndischen Gene list haft 40 (1886): 
81-87. After exactly one hundred years of absolutely no attention, the lirsi reference 
to this article by the professor from Weimar appeared in 1986 in the apparatus of the 
(at that time) standard publication by D. liarag on the theme of "Islamic lamp- 
stands . That Jslai 11 i c st 11 J i es schol ars h n ve i gnorcd t h c con ipl exttf hr>|y vessel s fro m 
the Solomonic temple—including other objeecs besides the lamps land—seems to 
me symptomatic of the attention typically given to other subdisciplines in this area 
ot scholarship. For an opposite example, one may consider ihe method of Th. 
Mommsen concerning research on Roman history: he was not at all above a wide- 
ranging consideration of both numismatics and naLiona! law. It is only in Islamic 
studies that one sees such hubris as to allow philology and literary studies alone to 
in Hue nee one’s statements about history. 

134. Fetor Brown, The World of Late Antiquity 150 750 (New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovurmvieh, f L J7l), p. ]74. 
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135. r>. Rnrag, “The Islamic Candlestick Coins of Jerusalem/’ teratd Numis¬ 
matic Journal 10 (1988-1989): 4&-4S, tables 7-9, 

136. H. A. Pohlsander. ^HeraklcicHs., byzantmischer Kaiser/ 1 in ftioRraphisch- 
hifrt if>graphisches KirrhtrnLexicon , X t X (2001) „ cul. 654: “Heradius n uls* il] so be 
mentioned in connection with Byzantine art. Nine beautiful silver platters stem from 
ihc period of his reign, most likely From the years 62ft 530; these platters were dis¬ 
covered in 1902 in Lam hoits a (Lap ethos) on the non hem coast of Syria. Three of the 
nine now reside in the Cyprus Museum in Nicosia, and the other si>: can ha found in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. The platters are decorated with 
depictions from the life of the biblical King David. It is known that Constantine I, 
Marcianus, and Justin I were celebrated as il new Davids/’ fully in line wiili Byzan¬ 
tine conception ■ of emperor and empire, and that such acclamations were, a bo in use 
in laser periods, HcracHus was called basileus beginning in 629 and had good reason 
to identify himself with David, especially after the end of the war against Khosrau. 
These platters, whose programmndo character is unmistakable, should he under¬ 
stood in this light. It must be added as well that, shortly after the return of the Tine 
Cross to Jerusalem, Heraclius and his empress Martina bore a son whom they named 
David' he was unowned emperor in 638.’* 

1 37, Fust at is today a part of the city of Cairo, Ihe name derives from the Latin 
fossflittm* This canal is the body of water behind which western Roman Lroups in 
enemy territory retreated. 

138. Cf. Ncvo and Korea, Crossroads, p, 410; RCEA inscription no. 8; no line 
divisions are given. 

139. Walked Catalogue l\ h pp. 59-60. 

140. Concerning the prevalence of Latin in the con it of ihe Fall mid caliphs of 
North Africa, a prevalence able to be shown to be in force even centuries later than 
the time of 'Abd al-Malik, ef. H. I [aim, “Les unibes cl V heritage byzanlin en Affiqiie 
du nerd/ 1 Revue ties etudes isinmiques 55- 5 8 (1987-1989): 288-89: “In 947* after 
the defeat of the famous Berber rebel Abu YazTd ul-KhiirijT, the young caliph under¬ 
took a campaign that led him into the heart of the central Maghreb, up to the borders 
of die Sahara. Our caliph, always eager to recognize Roman ruins, climbed the 
little bill: near the biggest of the three burial mounds, he found an inscription L bi-r- 
rumiya 1 ( l ln Latin/}, and demanded that one of his companions translate for him the 
text, which read as follows: 'I am Solomon ihc general, and this town is called Mau¬ 
ritania/ - - - What emerges from this episode is that there was, in the entourage of 
the caliph, someone w r ho was capable not only of translating an inscription from 
Latin into Arabic, but also of correctly rendering the term mtigister tmUtium with the 
corresponding Arabic tertn. as-sardaghus *'Gk. STrategos)R 

141. Walker* Catalogue II. p. 6If. 

142. Ibid,, p, 65; “There Is no God but one: there is no other like him." 
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143. lbid. r , p, 67: ‘'There is no God hut nne: there is m> other associate like 
him. 1 ' 

144. ]bid.„ p, 66 t no. I 70: “God is eternal; God is great; God is the creator of 

all,” 

M5, Ibid., p. 71, no r I 70: "God is eternal; Cod is great: he knows all things: he 
is the creator of all things." 

]46. Ibid,, p. 65* no. J6*J: p. 67, no, 173; p. 63, no. 177: “In the name of the 
merciful Lord, I his Solidus was made in Africa/' It is important that the Latin form 
of the boHiwiti is followed by the coin-name “solidus.” This shows that there was 
no consistent* unified terminology for coins at the. time of 'Abd al-Malik. 

147. Ibid.* p. 70, no. C. Cambridge) [he re a tier, C], IL: "In the name of the mer¬ 
ciful Lord. iJils solidus was made in Africa, in the second year of the indjetion/ 1 

148. Ibid., p. 7 ] t no. 178: ”lu the name of the merciful Lord, tbi.s solidus was 
made in Africa, in the third year of The indict ion. 11 

[49. CL NT vo and Keren, Crossroads, p. 310, on [tie Arabs" use of their prede¬ 
cessors' formulae, e,g.. the Greek cn onomaii lou the on in use in the Greek chan¬ 
cellery, The Arabs developed a corresponding phrase in Arabic, the bastnaUi. 

150- Walker, CaTtii&gne It, p, 73, no. C. 12. 

151. A] the ini, Ennvlckhmgshilfe, p. 37: “One needs only to say it out loud, and it 
will become dear dial these Monflphysifcs were, ihc continuation of the Syrian and 
Egyptian Neopintunisis. Bolh were zealous defenders of the principle of the divine 
unity. They suppressed only incompletely what had been given to them: neither the 
Neoplatonists the multiple gods of antiquity, nor the Monophysiles die I^ogos along¬ 
side the Father Bui they reduced the value of what opposed the unity, in that they 
exalted ii in the unity. 'I he Neoplatonism and the Monophysitcs took the same action, 
and ii was hardly coincidental sFiat both groups recruited new members from Egypt 
and Syria. This passionate striving for divine unity shaped the thought of both coun¬ 
tries/' 

152. Walker; Catalogue II, p, 73, B.(crlin) [hereafter, R.|, 12. 

153. Cf. here- Halm, “Les urabes/ h 292. 

154. Walker, Cundoguc 11, p. 240, no. P.(aris) Thereafter, F.j, 327. 

155. Ibid., p, 63, no. K 28. 

156. A. HI ad, "Why Did Abd ab Malik Build the Dome of the Rock? A Re¬ 
examination of (he Muslim Sources,” in Bap td-Maqdis, voL 2 P Jerusalem and 
frarly Islam, ed. Johns: "He ends his report by saying that no one in Syria bad ever 
doubled that die Bauu Umayya were the sole representatives of die Prophet In this 
context it is worth noting She report That immediately after the 'Abbasids 1 victory, a 
delegation of Syrian notables visited the dm i Abbastd caliph. Abu 'I-Abbas al- 
Sallali, atnl swore thru they had been unaware that the Prophet had any oilier rela¬ 
tives or a family worthy of succeeding hi in except the U may y ads, until after the 
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' Abba-si ds bud seized power." This report is Found in the writings of aUHasan ibn 
Ahmad al-Muhaltabl- It is a reflection of the further development from the concep¬ 
ts on of Jesus as llie muftoiwriail lo Muhammad, the prophet of [lie Arabians, which 
took place in the second century of She Arabian era. 

157. Cl . she publication of R. B. Serjeant. “Hud and Other Predslamie Prophets 
of HadramawL," Lr. Mmean 67 (1954): 12 \ -79, passim. 

158- Wei ] hausen. A rahischc Reich, p. 2 I 7: “He [His haul bn Abd ah Malik] was 
not intolerant concerning his Christian subordinates. Indeed, he nuu.Ee is possible for 
them [the Me3Kites?l to retake the see ol Antiuchiu,. which they hiid not been able to 
do for she previous forty [sic\ yenr-s; this was, shough, under the condition that they 
hoe elect as patriarch any educated or prominent individual* but rather a simple 
monk, his friend Stephanas, a condition to which they agreed." .See also Well- 
hauserfs footnote I here: "Theophartus A.M. 6234- of. 823b.' 1 

159- Cf, Nevo and Korun, Crosxmadw p. 419: ' L nm$jkl is u common Aramaic 
Term for L pi ace of worship . 11 The word bnusque' can translate it, provided it is not 
taken to imply a wiiA™b-orinnted siruciure: there is eu> archeological evidence Shat 
the type of structure we Today call a L mosque' existed in Will id \s lime.” 

160. Walker, Catalogue M, no. 182, p. 76. ‘This solidus was [nude in Africa In 
the year 9&. th 

161. Ibid., pp. 70-73, nos. C., J l-C M 14: “God is eternal; God is great; God is 
ihe creator of everything'‘‘in the name of the merciful \ .ord, this solidus was made 
in Africa in ihe second (or third, or fourth, etc.) year of She indict inn,” 

162. Thid, 3 p T 76* no. P., 49 

163. Ibid., p. 78, no. 1H4. 

164. Ibid. 

165. Ibid., p. 77. no. P,, 47. 

166. Ibid., p. 79. no. C. 17. 

167. Nevo and Karen, Crossroads, p. 258: 1 For although she terms ’the 
Prophet 1 and H ihe Messenger of God, F alone nr in combination, are all pervasive in 
the Quran, its central named religious figure is not Muhammad, who is mentioned 
only four times, but Moses. -1 ' 

168.. The coins arc unpublished. They ean be found in Swedish museums and 
have been falsely ascribed by ihe specialists there to die K bazars on (he lower Volga. 
They allegedly serve as proof that ihe Kbazars of sins period laid became Jewish. 
But if the Khazitrs had truly felt a need to document [heir appropriation of Judaism 
in this way, one wonders why they did not mint silver coins with Hebrew inscrip¬ 
tions. Their God did not announce himself in pure Arabic, nor did he command ihem 
to write in Arabic. On the other hand, the Viking traders certainly did not care as all 
as to who put what in coin inscriptions, for they made wliat is known as "’hack- 
silver" out of the coins and sent them to the grave along with their dliiertue princes. 
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!n the medieval period Polish Jews mi nted silver coins, with Hebrew inscriptions to 
uSe tor trade. These coins were gladly accepted by the adherents of all religions and 
confessions because the silver content of the coins was high. What would have held 
these Khazars back, having become Jewish, from confessing, Moses as their prophet 
in Hebrew? 

160. Cf- the silver coin from Ifriqiya, dated to 137 and struck in ihe style of the 
Marwanids, in Sotlieby s, London. Coins, Medals, Decorations, and Banknotes, 

May 200/, Lot no. 912 (Dirham, Ifriqiya 137 ), Two dirhams from Gharshisian 
in the S- G, Sheikh Hamad bn Ahd Allah A) Thai si collection in Doha, Qiiar, hear 
witness to rile continuing activity in the east of minting coins in the style of the Mar- 
wan ids. 

f70, Yehuda D. Nevo, Zemira Cohen, and Dalia Hefiman, Ancient Arabic 
Inscriptions from the Negev, vol. I (Jerusalem: IPS Ltd., IW3), p. H2. 

171. Cf. R. li, Sergeant, "Saint Sergius," Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies 22 (1950): 574f. 

172. See C. Wurtzel's overview of the minting of coins among these parlies in 
the years 127-33 of the Arabian era in "The Coinage of the Revolutionaries in the 
Late Umayyad Period," AA'.Y Museum Nates 23 (i97g): tfjl-99. 

J 73. Cf. the dirham from ihis mint and this year in Sotheby’s (1 .ondon), Auc¬ 
tion from April 25th and 26th, 19%, Lot no. 414. 

174. The article “al-Barjmika” in the second edition ol die Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, 1:1033-36, offers the following concerning the name of the dynast: "1. Ori- 
S' ns The name Barmak, traditionally borne by the ancestor of the family, was rot 
a proper name, according to certain Arab authors, but a word designating the office 
of a hereditary high priest of the temple of Nawfeahar, near Balk It." 

175. Cf. here die dirham from Spink's 185th auction in London, March 31, 
2005, lot no, 337, 

176. I.avoix, Catalogue des Motmaies Mu suit) nines tie la Hibiiotheque 
Rationale, vol. I. Khaliftts orienlmtx (Paris: Imprimerie rationale, I8S7). p. 223 no 
913. 

177. The Baldassari collection, Leu Numismatics, Zurich 1995, p. 47, no. 501 
(Samarkand 210). 

178. Walker, Catalogue II, no. 4, p. xxxvi: “For example on the coins of 
MamQn (sec Lavoix, ibid., nos. 604 and 613; Miles, N. H. R, nos. 103, 104, and 
1063.” 

179. Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, pp. 4-21 passim. 

180. Cf. here a silver coin from the year 194 from Maditiat Samarkand. The 
stamp foi the mini had been altered, with the word nl-inibm engraved over the title 
al-nmir. Cf. the Ratdassari collection, Leu Numismatics, 47, no, 491. 

181. Second edition of the Encyclopaedia of islam, VI 1:784. 
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182. Frye, Heritage, p- 251. 

183. Secon d ed i t ion of ( he Encyclopaedia of Islam f V 1:337: "Furrh ermore, w 1 1 h 
she object of wooing she support of rhe ShTis, ‘All was proclaimed hhe best of ihe 
Companions, after ihe Prophet' (in 2 i 1/H26, reaffirmed in 2] 2/827)3* 

184. Cf. here the notable eoin from [he mini, of al-Quds which names al- 
Manifm. The coin is dated ro the year 217, (Is this of the Arabian era, or perhaps of 
the Hijra? N.b.rThe point in time in which the era of the Hijra was introduced during 
the rule of al-Ma’rmm cannot be determined wit Is certainty from the in script ions. 
There is no Specific reference [o the Hijra in the datings of the coin inscriptions.) See 
Nr G- Nassar, “Tine Arabic Mints in Palestine and Trans-Jordan/’ Quarterly of ihe 
Department of Antiquities in Palestine 13 (Jerusalem, ! 948): 119. 
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3. Obverse nt a Christian Arabian coin from Damascus. Leu, Zilrieb, auction 
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4. Reverse of a Christian-Arabian coin, giving die monogram of the emperor 
He rad i us and a dale. Leu, Zurich, auction no. 56 (1 992 ) a no. 7 r 

5. Obverse of an anonymous coin from Damascus with the image of the Chris¬ 
tian-Arabian ruler in the mat]tier of Byzantine depictions of the emperor. 

6. Reverse of the same coin, with the name of the mint given in Arabic. The 
Arabic inscription runs from above to below in the manner of the Fahtavi texts on 
Sassanian coins, .Spink, Zurich, auction no. I S [ )986) T no, 84, p. 29. 

7. Obverse of an anonymous Christian-Arabian copper coin from Damascus, 
bearing die image of die ruler with a globe-cross oil die left and a reliquary of a bend (of 
John the E3apti.sC) on die right, prank Sternberg, Zurich, auction nu. 8 (1978), nu. tOl l. 

S. Reverse of an anonymous Christian-Arablsm copper coin with the denomi¬ 
nation M (40 mimniia): above is a cross, and to die left a crowned head (of John Use 
Baptist?), Leu P Zurich, auction no. 35 (1985), no. 412. 

9. Obverse of an anonymous Christ]an-Arabian copper coin of the seventh ecu 
tury from Syria; it bears the image of a Christian preacher. Leu, Zurich, auction no. 
35 (m5\ no, 411, 

10. Obverse and reverse of a coin of Khalit! from Tiherius/Taburlyya. The 
Christian rider is depicted with die a gnus Dei. Walker, Cn talogiu: H, p. 47- 

11. Obverse and reverse of a copper coin from Damascus bearing ihe image of the 
Christian-Arabian ruler and with die agmts Dai or die right, Walker, Catalogue 1L p. 50. 

12. Obverse and reverse of a copper coin from Jerusalem. On the obverse, the 
image of the standing Christian-Arabian ruler. On the reverse, the mint location 
/// EROSA LEM ON ('in Jerusalem”). Spink, Zurich* auction nu. 31 (1989), nu. 189. 
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13. Oh verse and reverse of a Christi an-Arabian copper coin from Cl DON 
{"‘Ziorf 1 ’). Israel Numismatic Journal \ Cl, nti, 152* p, 26. 

14. Obverse and reverse of a Christian-Arabian copper coin. The mint location 
of CION (“Zion") i.s given on the reverse, untier the denomination M. Pontifical Bib¬ 
lical Jnsiirutc Collection, Jerusalem. 

15. Arabo-Sassanian drachma with the motto MHMD (mufattmmad) in Fahlavi 
scrip l on ihe right of the obverse, next to the bust, with an Arabic legend wdfin. 
Morton one! Eden, London p auction in May 20Q3 + ex. no. ISO, 

16. Arnbo-Sassanian drachma with the Fahlavi inscription MHMI on the right* 
next to the bast. There is. an Arabic version of the mufitsmmiul motto as a legend on 
the obverse. Arabian Coins and Medals, Dubai, auction no. 3 (20U1) T no, I. 

17. Obverse of a copper coin depicting (he standing Christian-Arabian ruler; to 
[he left appears the inscription bi-'Amm$fh written from above in below in the Sas- 
sanian manner. Israel Museum, Jerusalem, inventory no, 88454. 

IS. Reverse of the same eoin. bearing the denomination M, a cross; above* ami 
the mulhimmod motto below. Israel Museum. Jerusalem, inventory no. 88454, 

19. The Beth-El in the form of the Ye gar Sahadutcs^ with the muhttmmad motto, 
on the coin from Karra n. Walker, Catalogue II, fig. I. p. 26. 

20. Image of the eastern type of the Christ inn-Arabian niter on ihe reverse of 
die coin from hhirrim;, to the left appears the muharnmad motto, written from above 
to below in the Sassarfian manner, and to the right ihe locution of the mint, also 
written from above to below parallel to the image of the ruler. This coin, depicting 
a ruler between two lines of text, corresponds to the lype of image found on 5ns- 
sanian drachmas, where the fire-alt ar appears between two guard tan-figures, Hess, 
Lucerne, auction no. 255 {1984), table t n p. 7. 

21. The Byzantine model for the earliest Arabian gold coins. The obverse 
depicts Christ, and the reverse Emperor Justinian 11 as a .■venvd.v Christi. Baldwin's* 
London* auction no. 3 (1995k no. 152, plate VIL 

22. A gold coin ofAbd ui-Malik according lo the Byzantine exemplar. The 
obverse depicts ihe national religious symbol* the “Stone, 1 ' that is, the Heth-El in the 
form of the Ye gar Sahmiuia, while ihe reverse depicts the Eastern type of ihe Chris¬ 
tian-Arabian ruler with a sword. Private French collection 

23. Cutaway isomer ric drawing of the Dome of ihe Rock. Clearly recognizable 
are the four posts in the area under the cupola. 

24. Obverse of a copper coin beating the image of a five-branched lumps* and, 
surrounded by an Arabic Inscription. Walker, Catalogue N T 208, no. 805. 

25. North African gold coin from the rime of at-WalTd, bearing a Vatin inscrip¬ 
tion nnd the Yegor Sahoduta. 

26. Bilingual (Arabic-Latin) gold min from North Africa, from the year 98 of 
ihe Arabian era { 716/7 [ 7). 
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27, Copper coin from the year M6 of the Arabian era from Jayy (Isfahan). 
Sotheby's, London, auction of April 1982 t no. 206, 

28, Aa bony mu us cupper coin without a mint location, from the year 136 of the 
Arabian era (753), minted in the Sassanian style. 

29- Copper coin bearing the image nf a ruler in S assart: an style, from [tie mint 
of Bust and dated to the year 209 of the Arabian era (£25). The governor Talha is 
mentioned, bul not the ru/i/Ji, ahMamOn, 

30. Selection from the inscription on the Dome of die Rock, mentioning Jesus 
as n "Servant ol' Gud r ‘ and "Chosen One.''' Text provided by Christel Kessler, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 3970. 

31. Selection fmm ihe inscription on the Dome of the Rock, mentioning ul- 
hmim ut'Mamiin in die place of Abd al Malik. Text provided by Christcl Kessler, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1970. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION 
OF THE ARABIC INSCRIPTION IN 
JERUSALEM’S DOME 
OF THE ROCK 


Christoph Luxunbcrg 



tits presortl essay is concerned with Lhe inscription on the inner side 


M. of the octagon on the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. The inscription 
is over 240 meters long, was written in Arabic using the Kufie monumental 
script, and was created with gold-colored mosaic stones on a green back¬ 
ground. According to an inscription on the outer side of die octagon, 1 this 
sacred building, which has heretofore been considered the earliest Islamic 
building, was erected in lhe year 72 (if this number docs not have merely a 
symbolic character) of the Arabian era (beginning in 622 ch and later called 
"Hijra”) by ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Mar wan, the fifth caliph of the Umayyad 
dynasty (and ruling 685-705 ce. following Arabian historiography). 2 This 
article presents a new attempt to analyze the text of this inscription in a his- 
toricod ingut Stic way, folio wing the methods first developed in the work Die 
syiv-aramciische Lcsciri des Koran, 3 Besides using Arabic, this book began 
foundations I Ly from the Aramaic language, which was the lingua frtmett in 
the entire Near East region for more than a millennium preceding Arabic. 
The translation of the Bible into Syro-Aramaic //'.wV/a/Peshitta), 

which was already current in the second century, determined (as in other cul¬ 
tures) the place of Aramaic as the language of cult and culture before the rise 
of Islam for the Arabs who lived between the Tigris, the Nile, and the Ara- 
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bian peninsula. This study achieved fundamentally new results with the help 
of investigations into individual passages of the Quran. Tn light of these lin¬ 
guistic analyses, the results allow one to expect now semantic content from 
the inscription inside the Dome of the Rock. Further, this content will open 
the way for conclusions relevant in the Iields of theology, the history of reli¬ 
gions. and the history of linguistics. That this dated inscription is older than 
the oldest Qur’anic manuscripts known to us does not, nevertheless, allow us 
to recognise any linguistic structure that varies from (lie Quranic language, 
because the majority of the inscription can also be found in the canonical text 
of the Quran. This phenomenon provides another reason why the methods 
mentioned above are to be employed in (he following textual analysis. 

The accurate photographic reproductions that appear in Oleg (Irabar’s 
book on the Dome of the Rock will serve as the textual basis for this study. 4 
The text will be reprinted here in modem Arabic script, supplemented by the 
diacritical markings that are, for the most part, lacking in the inscription; in 
the main, these markings agree with those in the Qur'fln of today, insofar as 
the passages match with Quranic texts. Tn addition, the very occasional pas¬ 
sages That do bear diacritical markings will lie underlined: most notable 
among these instances arc the double-points that appear above one another 
rather than next to one another. If these points arc original, then the inscrip¬ 
tion would be. a witness to an earlier usage of diacritical markings in Arabic 
writing tlian has been accepted hereto! ore. Two criteria, however, make it 
more probable that they were added later as a result of a subsequent restora¬ 
tion; a) the replacement of (lie name of the inscription’s sponsor, 'Abd al- 
Malik, by that of the caliph al-Ma'mun in year 216 of the Hijra 5 ; and b) the 
hyper-corrcct writing of the word ; Aj* against the more authentic form 
^ }■ {«la l'iih r ), as found in the facsimile of the Quranic codex BNP 328a 
(fob 2b, I. 12). For the purposes of the textual analysis, this Ktllic inscription, 
which runs in one line up to a sentence divider (three vertical points, which 
could relate (o the loilowing —of the word -4-^ as diacritical markings), 
will be divided in sections bearing Arabic numerals. The transliteration into 
Latin characters, which occasionally varies from the traditional Qur’anic 
reading, is based on the philological analyses that will follow; their results 
will be anticipated in the translations that accompany the texts given here. 
Finally, the sura numbers that precede some texts in parentheses indicate that 
the texts which follow also appear in the Quran in the places given. 
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THE KUF1C INSCRIPTION ON THE INSIDE OF THE DOME 
OF THE ROCK: TEXT IN MODERN ARABIC SCRIPT, 6 
TRANSCRIPTION IN LATIN CHARACTERS, 

AND TRANSLATION 

jJj isiid V j aJjI Vl ^_!il V / Jh 4U 

1. /ftfftffj r-rojwnizwfij r-ra/jmj / /a nVJ/jfrt) slid Uahfa) wahdah(u) 

id£arik(a) la-h(ii) f (sura 64:1) l(i-hftl) l-rmslk(n) mi-la-h(S) l-${imd(u} / (sura 
57:2) ruby's wfi-yiunitfu) wa-hiifwa) 'ala klrfl(i) Sayfyhi) qadir / 

L in [lit name of \ he gracious and merciful God (or h tb fn the name of the 
loving and beloved God"*) / There is no god hut God atone; he has no asso¬ 
ciate / (sura 64:1) To him (bettings) sovereignty anti to him (belongs) praise 
/ (sura 57:2) He gives life (or, “He restores to Life"> and makes (people) die. 
He is at mighty. / 


t jL-a \yJ / ^_lJI ■jjb A^LiLi -j ^L_hl J / iJJl JjlE- 

f I 'i q - *! Jj J "Cdi .a.J . I I 1 *1 J A. ^ j T ■ 4JI 1 ^ II -^3 / t ll l ■■ ■■ i J ■ .. J^ icjjtr ( 2 

2. midmmniadiun) r ahtf(u) lldhfi) ws-rasnltth(u) / {sura 33:56) Inina) 
lldh(a) wa-ma ldykat(\a)h(u) yitsalhln (a) 'a ta tt-nabtfyi) i ya-ayyuhd l- 
hitjlnfa} (wuinu sal In alayh(i) wa-Mltfow tuslhml J mild lldh(u) 'alayh(i) 
wa-s-nctldnifun) 'alayh(i) wa-rtihmat(u) Hah / 

2. Praised be [tnithammadf un)] the servant of God and his messenger {or, 
: 'May the servant of God and his messenger be praised”) / God anti his 
angels bless the prophet / O yon who believe, implore (God's) blessing and 
grace upon him! / God bless him, and (may there be) God + s grace and mercy 
(or “love"") upon him J 


l^jI Ual / L^Ji VS i V * ^ "ijfl-j V m&J t 

Sjl J J J GlP^ l jpdJ / -Ua JJ J Jh* Ljll J -Gil J^_i J JhB, 

aJ / alj aJ j jSj [j\ / 4 Jt*».l ij / Jbkji aJA a_UA p L_^_jl / l A / a!iE 

’ /%*% Al^jVS ^ (3 

3. (sura 4:171) yd-'ahlfa) l-kitdh(i) td ta'lu jl thmhtm wa-ld ta-quhi aid 
lldh(i) : illd l'haqq(a) / HMasth(n} l hd hn(u) Mtnyam ramlt(u) 

llfth(i) it-ri-i kfdint£st(n)h(ii) atqaykd ltd Maryam wa-nthfuti) mlnh(u) / fa- 
aniiml bi-ltdh(i) wa-rusulfijhfi) wadd ict-qidu i(a}idra / Intahu hayrafn) la- 
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him / in(na)/nd llah(u) 'ilah(un) wahidf an) /subhdn(ci}h(u) / an yuhtn(u) kt- 
W‘V wnladfim}/ lu-h(u) /ml Ji s-stn/ipw(ei)t(i) wa-ma Ji t-ard(i) / wa-kafd b- 
l-iahU) n'aklld / 

3- (sura 4:171) 0 people ol the Scripture, do not go astray in your exe- 
gesb (exegeticul interpretation of scripture), and do not tell anything hut (he 
truth about God (For (verily) the Messiah Jesus, son of Mary, (is) the mes¬ 
senger of God and his Word (Logos), (which) he has infused into Mary, 
along with Mis Spirit, / So, believe in God and his messengers, and do not 
say "three”; / cease (doing That); (it would be) better for you. / For (verily) 
God is a unique God—may he be praised!-- -how could he then have a child! 
(Rather, all) belongs to hint that (is! in the heavens and on the earl It! / For 
God (alone) is sufficient as a Helper (for mankind). 

ljp- < • 'j t / {j. * v.L.' ii y j -vili _ijt ^ j ■ . o,7i i. j J 



(4 


4. (sura 4:172) fan yastankiffu) t-MasTh(u) ’an yakdn(o) 'abd(a) Udhfi) 
wa-td f-mtiklykc l-muqarmimn /wa-mem ymtankifan 'ibddai{i)h(i) wa-yas- 
takbir / fa-sa-yah$(tt}r{u)fm/n 'ihtyhf <) jami'd l 

4. The Messiah would not disdain to be God's servant, nor (would) the 
angels standing near (to God). / Whoever disdains it, however, to serve him, 
and himself behaves haughtily, such people he will (one day) call together in 
It is presence (lit.: to himself). 

fjJj 4 j ^ die .j dl>j j Je. *$B 

<jl *—L* / ijj lJ-4! (3^! J j5 j* dLi / La. /n n ^ jj 3 



5 uHdh(u)m .mill 'aid rasut(i)k(a) wa-'abd(i)k(a) 'bn (i)bn(i) Maryam / 
(sura 19:33-36) wa-s-xaldfn(u) dilayh(i) ymvm(a) wulid(a) wa-yawm(ti) 
yamtit(u) wu-yawm(a) ynb'atfn) hayyd / dalikfa) isa (i)bn(n) Mafyum 
fjfiwt(n) t-haq£j(i} I-ladijlli(t) (nmtarun / /ml kdft(a) fi-lld!i(i) 'an yattahidmin 
wafad(itt) i subfumahfd) i kid qadd amra(h) fa-'in(na)md yaq/ll{u) ia-h(il) 
knn fa-yak Tin / (sura 43:64) ’i/i(/ta) ttlhifi(n) rabbi wa~rdbbfu)knm fa - 
'budfth(ti) i Hilda si raff an) ni ns tat fan I 

5. O God, bless your messenger and servant Jesus, son of Mary! / (sura 
19:33-36) Grace (he) upon him on the day on which he was bom, on die day 
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on which he will die, and on the day on which he will be resurrected! / Such 
is Jesus H son of Mary, the word of truth (as to his christo logical relevance), 
about whom you fight with one another. / It does not become God to adopt 
a child—may he be praised! When lie decides something, he only needs m 
this regard to say: "Bel"—and it comes into being. / {sura 43:64: 5:117) God 
is rny lord and your lord, so serve him—this is a straight line. 


jy \ * -A jA 1 V !■-■■■ gl 1 _■ U_j* 1 jji i|l j j J *7^ -6l ^jf A_Ul ' j . n 

' " (6 

fi. (sura 3:1 S) Sahhad(a) Hdh(u) ’cmnahftl) id 'ildh(a) ilia hu(wa) / wad- 
maldyke yva-iiiu l-'ilm(i) qayydme hi-t-q(i)st(i) id hid hi a) Hid futfwa) i- 
'adzfu) l-hnklnt i 

6. God has warned (us), that there is no other god besides Him. / And the 
angels as well as the learned people (i.e.. ihe theologians, Lhe authorities on 
the Scriptures) confirm according to the truth: There is no god besides him r 
the Powerful. the Wise! 

^ L h 'ii |i y jl I— Ut Ji / JjG- J 

/ ■ _A‘ "vJHi Ji s ciH c Cr* j / f j V ' j j 7 

7. (sura 3:19) in(na) d-dm(a) 'ind(a) lldh(i) l-is fdm / wa-md (i)htahif(a) 
l-tadw(a) Tttfi l-kitdh(a) Hid min bctdfi) md jd( a)hum(u) l-llmfu) bdgye buy- 
nahism / wa-mati yakfur bi-Syayi(i) lldh(i) fii-'in(na) lldh(a) sarF(u) f-hisab / 

7. The right interpretation of Scripture (din) (is) with God die eonfor- 
mityfagreemeut/concord (isldm) (with die Scripture). For those to whom ihe 
Seri [pare was given only fell into disag reementidiscard (with the Scripture) 
after the (revealed) Knowledge (i.u. T the Scripture) had come to them while 
disputing with each other. / Whoever denies the Signs (i.c,, the let¬ 
ters/characters) of God [Le., lhe written words of God in die revealed Scrip¬ 
tures], however, God will swiftly cad (such people) to account (cf, sura 
43:65) 

PHILOLOGICAL TEXTUAL ANALYSES 

l. The test begins with (he doxology that is called has mala in Arabic. 
This doxology is traditionally understood thus: “In the name of the gracious 
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a»d merciful God-” If one transcribes this phrase imo Syro-Aramaic 

rrcnire yL*±n / b-Sem allahd ndimana wa-rktmd), the follow¬ 
ing understanding results: “in the name of the loving and beloved God_” 

What Follows causes no difficulties: “There is no god but God alone; he has 
no associate; (sura 64:1) to him (belongs) sovereignty and to him (belongs) 
praise; (sura 57:2) he gives life (or, “he restores to life) and makes (people) 
die; he is almighty,” 

2- In the sequence that follows, one can see the second portion of the 
iahada, the Islamic creed (so to speak), but only if one rakes the gerundive 
t muhnmmad(itn) (“die one who should be praised” or “the one who is to 
be praised”; as a personal mime. In its context the sentence reads: 

nnduimmad(nii) r ubd(u) lldft(i) wa-nisfduhUl h Accord¬ 
ing to the traditional conception, one can understand this sentence only thus: 
"Muhammad (is) the servant of God and his messenger!” However, when con¬ 
nected with the proceeding nominal doxology derived from the same verbal 
root ***$ -d l lit-h(u) t hauul(u) (to him [belongs] praise), which relates to 
God, the gent tub vat participle / muhammad( im), which is connected 

thereumo, should be read as Upraised be. the servant of God and his mes¬ 
senger!” Therefore, by using this gerundive, the text here is not speaking of a 
person named Muhammad, which was made only later metaphorically into a 
personal name attributed analogically to the prophet of Islam. This is true not 
only because the supposed copula "is" docs not appeal - in the text but even 
more because the gerundive here, as a verbal fonn, makes an additional copula 
superfluous. Syntactically, then, the sentence should be understood thus: 
"Fraised be the servant ol God and his messenger!” The synonymous expres¬ 
sions V>A '' f niumajjadfun) and j mubdrakfitn), meaning “praised (be), 
blessed the),” are .siill current in Arabic (including Christian Arabic) as, for 
example, in the well-known biblical and and liturgical hymn: 

^2V1 •.. jti* j DiuhtimkUin) al-‘dii bi-.smi r-rabh "Blessed be he who 
comes in the name of the Lord!” (Psalm 118:26/Matthew 21:9). If one were 
to create the parallel expression r“^ / imtfianunmifun) al-dti 

hi-srtii r-rabb, one would certainly not understand it us “Muhammad (is the 
one) who comes in the name of the Lord!” 
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EXCURSUS: THE USE OF THE GERUNDIVAL FARTICPLE 
/ MUHAMMAD (THE PRAISED ONE, THE ONE TO BE 
PRAISED) AS A METAPHORIC APPELLATION FOR JESUS 
CHRIST AMONG TI1E PRE-I3LAMIC CHRISTIAN ARABS 

The context of the filth section of the inscription makes dear that this 
blessing does not concern the name of the prophet of Islam, hut rather Jesus, 
son of Mary, for indeed, this section, which expressly relates to Jesus, fol¬ 
lows directly upon the theologieal-christological statement quoted in sum 
4:17 3-72. The text reads: ^ cs-^ j ^ f^ 11 fallahfujm 

sail! 'alti rasftlfi)k(a) wa-ahd(i}k(a) isd (i)bu(i) Maryam CO God bless your 
messenger and servant Jesus, son of Mary!") 1 Sere, the double expression of 
the introductory blessing, A — Ul f ahdfu) lldhfi) wa~msSluh{ii) <b thc 

servant of God and his messenger," is Jake]) up again and irrefutably con¬ 
nected with Jesus, son of Mary. 


DEEPER ANALYSIS 

77ic “Servant of God 7 ' A —^ ^ / E ubd( u) lJSh(i) as a Theological 
Terminus Technic ns from Pre-Niecne Syrian Ckristology 

The Quranic identification of Jesus as _1 —' nl ^ f f abd(a) ltah(i) ¥ or “servant 
of God," is connected with a Syrian Christian tradition that reaches back into 
early Christianily and has us roots in the sixth century bce^S ervant Songs” 
found in the hook of Isaiah but composed by a prophet of the exile about 
whom nothing else is known. 7 The Christology of the letter commonly called 
I Clement, written to the Christian community in Corinth around die end of 
the first ccnuiry ce, seems to correspond to this understanding; according to 
rliE-S text, t lie re is one God, creator of the universe, and "his beloved serwmt 
Jesus Christ, our Lord/' 13 The Didache, compiled in the first quarter of the 
second century ce, also speaks of the "'servant of God/ 1 us does the Mar¬ 
tyrdom of Polycarp, which appeared in the second half of the same century. 
Phis latter lexi reads (14): "Lord, God Almighty, Father of this beloved and 
praised servant Jesus Christ. ., / ,y With this expression "praised servant f we 
would have She exact correspondence to 4 ^^ / innharmnad(tin) 

£ abd(u) lldhfi )h “praised he the servant of GodF (of. the well-known Latin 
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expression “hnukutr Jesus Chris!us - praised he Jesus Christ!"), Conse¬ 
quently. this blessing from the Dome of the Rock makes a connection with a 
Christo logical trad i lion that we liixl a I ready a lies ted in the second Christian 
century. 

Quranic Parallels to the Expression *— 131 /‘abdtut llali(i) 

(“Servant of God”). 

Two especially striking passages in the Quran illustrate the central 
meaning of this ancient Christian expression, “Servant of Gear: 

1 - The Qur’an portrays the infant Jesus as speaking miraculously from his 
cradle just after his birth; the function of this speaking is to free his mother 
from suspicion on the part of her family members of having given birth ille¬ 
gitimately. Ill sura 1 4 J:3() it reads; W j m&II -'—ill ^ JLS “He 
said, "1 am the servant of God' he gave me the scripture and made me a 
prophet. We also see this last term in the inscription of the Dome of the 
Rock. ;is it follows upon the blessing which relates to the “servant of God ” 

2, Scholars ol I tie Quran, even until today, have completely misunder¬ 
stood the following passage from sura 72: 18-20, which I will show to be of 
central importance when it is understood rightly: 

a •'-IS Sin, Ui j j liaJ *_1H ^ 1 jci ^ti 4_11 w . ■.'.1 jJ, j 


'I he most important translators of the Quran have understood this set of 
three verses thus: 

Pnret: “(18) And, ’The ctthicplaces (mnsdjid) are (exclusively) there for 
God. Consequently, do not call upon anyone (else) besides God!" 

(19) And. ’When the servant of God [u.r “i.e., Muhammad”) raised him¬ 
self up in order to call upon him In.; “or, ‘to pray to him"'| they would have 
nearly crushed him (tor blatant meddling?) (? Kddft yakunfnra ‘ataihi 
libadan)' [n.; “The meaning of this verse is very unclear."). 

(20) Say: ’I will call upon my Lord (alone) [n.: “or, T will pray to my 
Lord alone” 1, and I will associate no one with him.*” 10 

Blue here: “(18) The [ sacred | mosque is for Allah. Therefore do not pray 
to any person besides Allah! {n.: “77u: [sacredj mosque: cf. sum 9:17"). 
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( 19 ) When the Servant of Allah got up, praying. |lhe inlidelsj failed to 
lie against him in musses ('!). f n.: "The Servant of God = Muhammad: con¬ 
cerning KadCi yaktmuna ‘alay-hi libndd (var. hihada and htbbada), 'the infi¬ 
dels, etc.,' I he subject is u nee Haiti—the commentators say that they are the 
jinn, hut this is hardly probable." | 

(20) Say: ‘T will not pray to anyone but my Lord, and I will not associate 
anyone with Him."” 11 

Bell: "{If>) And that, llie places of warship belong to Allah; so along with 
Allah call not ye upon anyone. 

(19) And that, when a servant of Allah stood calling upon Him. they 
were upon him almost in swarms, (n. 3: “The meaning is uncertain. The ‘ser¬ 
vant of Allah’ Is usually taken to be Muhammad, and ‘they* to ruler to jinn, 
which is possible if angels now speak.”) 

(20) Say: T call simply upon my Lord, and l associate not with Him any 
one.”' 12 

Concerning verse IS, Paret and Bell remained faithful to the canonical 
understanding of this verse, that is, that the rasm aisjd should be read 
in this context as die plural mas ft] id; consequently, they were able to under¬ 
stand the word only as “cubic places” and “places of worship,” respectively, 
Blache re dared to see the term in the singular, translating it as “the [sacred] 
mosque.” This reading is fundamentally correct, but not in die Arabic sense 
in which Blaehere understood it. If our Quranic translators had incorporated 
some elementary rules of Syro-Aramaic grammar into their considerations, 
they could quite easily have recognized the logical context of this simple 
verse. The rasm {msid) corresponds morphologically to the Syro- 

Araniaic infinitive T V aSa / mesgad (‘To pray to someone, worship 
someone”). In fact, one sues here and there in Arabic such Aramaic substrata, 
wh i ch the A ra h gram ma ri an s cal! ***** / ma sdci r mi mi (“infinitive wit It 

the ‘m-prefix’”); however, their use is restricted to specific verbal forms, for 
such an infinitive form belongs to the Syro-Aramaic paradigm, not the 
Arabic. In the case of msjel, if one follows the Syro-A ram aic vocaliza¬ 
tion, it would be read in Arabic as misjad (or masjad), and not nuutjid (ns a 
nomen loci); however, one cannot even imagine an Arabic infinitive having 
such a form, which would in fact be / sujud. If the verse were to be 
understood as ^ u'j / ivrt-tiiiua s-sajuda li-llah, the sense of the 
verse would become immediately clear; "Worship belongs (only) to God; 
you should not, therefore, call upon anyone besides God!” 
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Concerning verse 19, our Qur’an ic translators make manifest a further 
difidency. this time of rdigio-historical dimension, by trusting to the Arab 
commentators and relating the Christological term 111 / 'abd(u) llah(i) 

(“servant of God”) to Muhammad, the prophet of later Islam. If they had 
simply realised that the Muhammad to whom this text refers was not 
“Muhammad If" but rather “Muhammad f ” that is, Jesus, son of Mary, the 
rdigio-historical significance of this verse would have become clear. The 
correct understanding in its context of the verb ^ / qaimi is a crucial part of 
this sense; the aforementioned translators understood this verb in its normal 
meaning of "to stand, to stand up,” for they did not see she common euntext 
of all three verses. This context only becomes clear with an adequate under¬ 
standing of the individual expressions. If an expression docs not lit. then the 
proposed context Fails as a logical unity. In ihe case of ^ ! qama , scholars 
of Arabic know that it (like the Svro-Aramaic >“ / qfim) can carry the 
meaning of “to arise” (from the dead) in addition to the normal meaning of 
“to stand, to stand up.” This understanding only becomes apparent, however, 
when one unpacks the meaning of the puzzling Arabic word (tradition¬ 
ally pronounced as libtidan), whose difficulty all three translators admit. 

It is unnecessary to reproduce the attempts of the Arab exegetes, philol¬ 
ogists, and lexicographers to interpret this misread word, as these explana¬ 
tions, working from mistaken assumptions, do not get us any closer to (he 
word’s content. The mistaken reading of this difficult word, however, cannot 
in this case be attributed to a misplaced diacritical marking. The only point 
below the wordcannot be refuted. Rather, the element that has led to the 
mis rear ling docs not reside in the Arabic system of writing at all, but rather 
in another system; (he following explanation will show why it may have 
served as the basis for the misreading. 


CONFUSION CONCERNING SYRO-ARAMAIC LETTERS 

Confusion concerning Syro-Aramaic letters within the Syriac system of 
writing is a phenomenon sufficiently well known to Syriacists. One can see 
such confusion in the example of ^ . If lliis word is transcribed into Syro- 
Aramaic, the Arabic l-M becomes the Syriac (LBDA). The initial letter 

(L), in Arabic —I and in Syro-Aramaic can be distinguished in the two 
writing systems only iri that the vertical stroke leans gently toward the left in 
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the laller. The Syro-Aramaic alphabet also has a second, similar letter, dis¬ 
tinguished from -i by a somewhat shinier vertical stroke: <hc guttural 
' ay. it. If one were to put two words together that are otherwise identical 
except for these letters—for example, LB DA and •<****■ 'HDA —then 

one could well imagine how easily the two Icucrs could be confused, espe¬ 
cially in texts copied by hand—and not always very carefully. It is relatively 
easy, then, to recognize such con Fusion within the Syro-Aramaic writing 
system: however, if we transfer such cases into another writing system, such 
as the Arabic, the situation often becomes more difficult to recognize. In the 
case just explained, the Syriac word r<Arii 'BDA, misread as LBDA, 

could easily be transferred into Arabic as LB DA, instead of the correct 

Arabic lj ^ {'BDA), Here the mistranscription is no longer visible within the 
Arabic writing system, for — 1 \L) and — & 'ayn are easily distinguishable 
from one another. Consequently, one can discover the mistake only by pos- 
tulating a transfer from the Syro-Aramaic writing system. 

This is the ease in sura 72:19, in the writing of the Arabic word normally 
transliterated as 'A 1 / libadan. This raj™ must trace back to a transcription 
of the Syro-Aramaic i 'ahde, which should have been written in Arabic 

as 'abode, or, because of the rhyme, 'ibddd Consequently, we have a 
new reading of sura 72:19: 

/ ta^c. 4 j1c ijjj jiSj t jjiii ^ je-jj LJ ailj hva-anna-h(ft) tamnid qdm(a) 

, abd(u) Ifdhfi) ya-ifU-hfil J kdctft ya-kiimmfa) 'ohiydi(i) ibddd. 


Following the explanation given above, then, this verse should be under 
stood as follows: “And that, after the servant of Got) was resurreaed, they 
(the people) would have almost worshiped™ him (as God).” In verse 20. 
then, the servant of God (Christ) defends himself, and he speaks {qdia and 
not quCy. “(thereupon) he said: T cull indeed upon my Lord and associate no 
other with him!” 

1 would then reconstruct the logical connection between the three verses 
thus: (verse IB) you should worship the one God; (verse 19) when the .ser¬ 
vant of God was resurrected, the people would have worshiped him. practi¬ 
cally as God (cf. sura 5:116); (verse 20) the servant of God defends himself 
and emphasizes that he calls upon (worships) only the one Lord (cf. sura 
5:117). 

The three verses, then, sura 72:18-20, should be understood thus: 
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(The Jinn, die invisible beings, spirits claim:} 

18- And thin worship (belongs.) 10 God, so you should call upon no 
other besides God: 

19. And thpt, when the Servant of God was resurrected, all ihe white 
calling Him (that is, continuing to worship Godf they (die people) would 
almost have worshiped him (as God); 

20. (Upon which, defending himself*} lie said {not “say 1 "): '1 call 
indeed upon my Lord, and I associate no other with him!” 

With the disclosing of Verse 19, the Qur'an speaks for (he first time of a 
resurrected Servant of God who spent some period of time among human 
beings, according to the Gospels, before his ascension. This detail does not 
emerge from the other four places in which the Quran speaks of the death, res¬ 
urrection, and ascension of Jesus (suras 3:55; 4:158; 5:117; 39:33). In addition, 
verse t9 contributes to a new interpretation of the only Quranic passage that 
alludes to the crucifixion (sum 4; 157). 

A forthcoming contextual and philological analysis will show that ihe 
Quran does not deny the crucifixion as a historical fact; it refutes more precisely 
die claim of Jesus" opponents 4-Ul Jj UlfiUi "We 

have kille d the Messiah Jesus, son of Mary, ihe messenger of God," The 
Qur an answers: *jl3 Uj “But they did not kill him," t “and (in this 
sen^e} they did not crucify him” (i.c. T the crucifixion did not result in ihe 
definitive demhf 4_l^ -JLIj "rather it appeared to them" (as if they had 

kilted him through crucifixion); 41* <AA ^ l^iHil ^\j « “those who 

dispute about this are in doubt (as in his demhf; jlill ^liSI VI U 

"they have in tins regard no (revealed) knowledge, hut just conjectural con¬ 
siderations’ 1 L *j “for they did riot really kill him” (and not "they 

did not realty crucify him 1 ’}; (158) ajII -Oil 4^ ; Qj “rather God raised him 

to Himself" (after his resurrection, as now attested in sura 73:19), A deeper 
founded philological analysis of these passages will follow elsewhere. 


In this way, setting individual stones into a larger mosaic, one can slowly 
reconstruct a coherent picture of Quranic Christologv, 
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CONTINUATION OF THE TEXTUAL REVIEW OF THE 
INSCRIPTION INSIDE THE DOME OF THE ROCK 

I , "God and his angels bicss the prophet” The Quran itself testifies that 
this last expression relates to Jesus, son of Mary; one sees (his testimony in 
sura !9:30, where the infant Jesus, while still in the cradle, says of himself, 
Vfj ^ ^ (“I am the servant of God; he gave me the 

scripture and made me a prophet”). The inscription then continues: ”Q You 
who believe, implore (God's) blessing and grace upon him! God bless him, 
and (may there be) God's grace and mercy (or "love” 1 ) upon him!” 

3. (Sura 4:171) "You People of (he Scripture, do not astray in your judg¬ 
ment (concerning the interpretation of the Scripture)/ 1 Parol (p. 85) rightly 
casts doubt upon his own translation (“Do not go pro far in your religion'^ 
lie shows this by transliterating Lhe sentence {hi tag!ft jl tllnikum). The point 
over Lhe t) is secondary and docs not appear in the inscription on Lhe Dome 
of the Rock. This sentence is an Arabic rendering of (he Syro -Aramaic idiom 

/ all bdina M li to err in one's judgment, to make a mistake.” 14 

The text continues: "And do not tell anything but the truth about God. 
For the Messiah Jesus, son of Mary, (is) the messenger of God and his Word 
(Logos), (which) he infused into Mary along with His spirit (lit.: Spirit from 
him). So t believe in God and his messengers, and do not say “three'*; cease 
(doing) that; (it would be) belter for you. For (verily) God is a unique God— 
may he be praised!—how 15 could he then have a child? (Rather, all belongs) 
to him that (is) in (he heavens and on the earth! For God (alone) is sufficient 
as a Helper (for mankind)/" 

4. (.Sura 4:172) 'The Messiah would not disdain to be God's servant, nor 
(would) the angels standing near (to God). Whoever disdains it. however, to 
serve him, and himself behaves haughtily, such people he will (one day) call 
together in his presence (lit.: to him so If)/ 1 

5. "G God, bless your messenger and servant Jesus, son of Mary! (sura 
19:33-36) Grace (be) upon him on the day on which lie was born, on the day 
on which lie will die, and on the day on which he will be resurrected! Such 
is Jesus, son of Mary, the word of truth (as to his Christclog icul relevance), 
about whom you all fight with one another. Tt does not become God to 
adopt 36 a child—may he be praised! For when he decides something, he only 
needs in this regard to say: “Be!”—and it comes into being. (Sura 43:64) 
God is my lord and your lord, so serve him—this is a straight line.” 37 
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Pnret r s translation agrees for the most part with this one, except for (lie 
expression ^ ! ittuhada waits dan, which he translates as “to acquire a 
diikl for oneself." and the word / xirat, which he translates as “way," 

following the scholarship current up to this time, 18 

6. (Sura 3:3 8) “God has warned (us} 11 * lhut there Ls no other god besides 
hi nr, and the angels as well as the learned people 20 (i.e. t the theologians, the 
authorities on the Scriptures) confirm 21 (tit.;) in the truth (i e„ in accordance 
with the truth): “There is no god besides Ilim, the Powerful, the Wise!” 

Apparently, Parct was not able to grasp the syntactic relationship of this 
two-part sentence, as he turned it into live independent sentences. His trans¬ 
lation reads I bus: “God testifies that there is no other god besides him. Like¬ 
wise, ihc angels and those who possess the knowledge (of revelation). He 
maintains righteousness (cpTiman bil-qisli). There is no God besides him. 1 le 
is the powerful and wise one/’ 22 

7. (Sura 3:1!)) “The right Interpretation of Scripture 3 * {dsn) (is) with God 
i he conformity ! agreement / concord (1stdm) (with the Scripture),-* For 
i hose to whom the Scripture was given only tell into disagreement t discord 
(with the Scripture) after the (revealed) Knowledge (i.e., the Scripture) had 
come to them, while disputing 25 with each other. / Whoever denies the Signs 
(i.e., the letters/ characters) of God (Le., the written words of God in the 
revealed Scriptures), however, God will swiftly call (such people) lo 
account/' 

In this verse, Parct overlooks the decisive context concerning the “Scrip¬ 
ture ; lie translates, following the Arabic understanding: “Islam counts with 
God as the (only true) religion. And those who have received the Scripture, 
became— its mutual revolt —at odds with one another only after the knowl¬ 
edge came to ihcm. However, if one docs not believe in the signs of God, 
God comes quickly for an accounting/* 26 

Richard Bolt (1 46b) renders this verse in quite similar manner: 


17. Verity the religion irt Allah's sight is Islam: and those to whom the Book 
has been given did not differ until after the knowledge (i.e., of revealed re If 
ginn) had tome to them, out of jealousy among themselves; if anyone dis¬ 
believes in the signs of Allah, Allah is quick lo reckon. 
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SUMMARY 

RELEVANCE FOR THE HISTORY OF LINGUISTICS 

The foregoing philological analyses of the earliest known Arabic inscription 
in a cubic building have again made clear the decisive role which philology, 
as applied so historical linguistics, plays in the analysis of materials relevant 
for the history of culture and religions. All of the previous attempts at deci¬ 
phering this earliest stratum of written Arabic, to which the language of the 
Quran belongs and which supposedly served as the foundation for later 
“classical Arabic,” have consequent]) 1 led to serious misrepresentations of 
historical facts. This has occurred because scholars in the Western schools of 
Arabic and Islamic studies* arriving rat Iter late on the scene, have un criti¬ 
cally put their Trust in £he traditional Arabic philology, despite the well- 
known principles of lhe historical-critical methods. These scholars have 
been deeply influenced by Lhe strict classical rules of Arabic grammar, which 
in fact began around the end of the eighth century ce. and by the imposing 
quality of the Arabic lexicography and literature which appeared thereafter. 

Consequently! they saw in this literary Arabic, which only appeared after 
the Quran, discontinued life of an “Old Arabic/' whose roots naturally must 
have reached back into the pro-Aramaic period. They even argue that the 
Arabic philologists: succeeded in creating a normative artificial language that 
served as a hridge between the various Arabic dialects and has stood the lest 
of time. However, anyone who studies in-deplh die Arabic commentators on 
the Quran or the Arabic lexicographers must surely wonder ai [he philolog¬ 
ical incompetence of certain of the “authorities’* when there is a question 
concerning an etymological explanation of one of the many “Arabic” words 
borrowed from the Aramaic. Here the currently existing shortfalls of Western 
scholars of Oriental studies can be seen; their ability to work in comparative 
Semitics and their competence, which far exceeds that of the traditional 
Arabic philologists, could have enabled them to offer help in this regard. As 
a result, foundational philological works such as a historical grammar of 
post-Quranic classical Arabic, as well as historico-linguistic tmd etymo¬ 
logical Arabic lexica, remain major desiderata. The realization of these 
works is just as pressing as Lhe production of a critical edition of the Qur'an; 
however, the necessary philological instruments, us well as anew generation 
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ol competent, weII-trainee! scholars, are prerequisites 1br the evaluation of 
this edition. If this insight can work its way into die leading research institu¬ 
tions, perhaps this cull will encourage them to carry out a sensibly coordi¬ 
nated research project on a historic a!-critical analysis of the Qur'an in the 
near future. 


RELEVANCE FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

The text examined in this essay is concerned with the theological teaching 
of 'Ahd al-Malik, who was at the same time the Arabic caliph and the reli¬ 
gions commander of rhe faithful {or, “ofthose entrusted to his care”; Arabic: 
Amir al mu minin'). This doctrine contains Chris tological material through¬ 
out and is directed exclusively to those Christians who had defended an 
alternative conception of Jesus since the Council of Njeaca (325). This con¬ 
clusion springs clearly from Lhe context- Consequently, we may come to a 
number of conclusions. 


PRF-NICENE SYRO-ARAR1AN CHRISTIANITY^ 

The inscription is directed to the “People of the Scripture” (aid al Kituh). 
Indeed, in the Quran this description can refer to both Jews and Christians; 
however, according to the context, it is clear that Christians are the intended 
audience. By this teaching 'Ahd al- Mulik defends his faith both in Christ as 
the '“servant of God” {‘dbd AU&h) and also in the one God. over against the 
Trinitarian teaching of the followers of Nicaea. 'Ahd al-Malik is defending 
hereby a pre-Nicene Syrian Christianity, a version of Christianity that one 
should not refer to generally as “Jewish Christianity” but rather, more accu¬ 
rately. as “Syrian-Arabian Christianity.” Further, this religious-theological 
symbiosis is accompanied by a linguistic symbiosis, as we see in this 
inscription and in the language of the Qur'an, whose original version was 
put together entirely in the Syriac script (a way of writing Arabic called 
“Gar sh uni” or “Karshum”).-* Consequently, without Syro-Aramaic wc 
cannot understand this “mixed language” at all rn the way it was to be 
understood. 
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“MUHAMMAD F AND “MUHAMMAD IF 

This textual aimlysis has shown that lhe gerundival partici pie midawmmd 
was not originally a personal name, but rather a commendation (Upraised 
be”) connected with Che servant of God, namely, Jems, son of Mary. It is 
only because later individuals understood this commendation as a personal 
name and assigned it to the prophet of Islam in the later “5iru T ” the biog¬ 
raphy of ''the Prophet/ 1 that wo must distinguish in Lite future between a 
"Muhammad F and a “Muhammad IT” Tins distinction raises now historical 
problems. The inscription on the Dome of the Rock cun not he used to defend 
the position that “Muhammad II" lived from 570 to 632 CE T as the 
“Muhammad” named there was entirely referring to Jesus, son of Mary— 
that is, “Muhammad I.” II is the task of historians to discover whether 
“Muhammad II,” about whom the “Sinf* has so much to report, actually 
lived shortly before I he appearance of the biography of the Prophet (ca. mid- 
cighth century), or whether he should be seen merely as a symbolic figure. 
The first name of his father, ^Abd Allah” which may in fact be similarly 
symbolic, reflecting Lhc expression "servant of God” from Lhe Dome of the 
Rock, helps to suggest this latter possibility. 


"ISLAM I" AND “ISLAM IT 

This textual analysis has also made clear that, by die expression no 

proper name is intended, but rather a conformity with "the Scripture.” Because 
lliis “Seriplane,” following the Christo logical content of lhe inscription, refers to 
the Gospel, it Ciinnot then also refer to the Qur'an, even if we find portions of the 
exact wording of the inscription reproduced in the Qur an, Consequently it is a 
historical error to see in this expression ("idam”) and in this context the begin¬ 
ning of “Islam” us we know it. Therefore, the speculation rs confirmed that his¬ 
torical Islam began at Lhe earliest in the middle of the eighth century. However 
much the Quran may have existed partially before Lhe rise of historical Islam— 
a possibility that the inscription on the Dome of the Rock suggests—iL seems to 
have been the liturgical book of a Syrian-Arabian Christianity. Even If written 
Christian sources from the first half of file eighth century speak of a 
"Muhammad” as lhe “prophet of the Arabs," this phenomenon is to be 
explained as that this Arabian name for Christ was simply nol current among 
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Aramaic- or Greek-speaking Christians. Therefore, this metaphor, which would 
have sounded strange to them, must have seemed to be die name of a new 
prophet. Regardless, there was no talk at this time of “Islam/- Consequently, 
over against the practice oflslamie historiography up to this time, we must also 
distinguish sn the future between “Islam r and “Islam 11/ 1 


CONCERNING THE CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 
OF THE DOME OF THE ROCK 

According !■■ Christian legends, which are connected with Jewish legends 
concerning the meaning of the Temple Mount Jesus Christ was supposedly 
crucified at that place. Ici concert with his interpretation of sura 2/5:20, Hein¬ 
rich Speyer has offered die following informative references: 

Therefore, according to [tie Book of Lbe Cave of Treasures {Schaizhohte, 
cd. Bczold/^ p. 14), Adam was created in Jerusalem at the location ofihe 
Savior's crucifixion; there he gave the animals their names, there also 
Mclcbizcdek functioned as priest (ibid., p r 254),. Abraham nearly offered up 
Isaac as a sacrificeand Christ was crucified; this place is the midpoint of 
rhe World. Ephrem the Syrian, in his commentary on Ezekiel (Qpp, It, 

171 A), also called Jerusalem “the middle of die earth./* 31 

Jerome und Theodore b taking as their text Ezekiel 5:5 
explain the same thing, namely, that Jerusalem is the midpoint of [he earthA- 
The "Book of Enoch" fed. Dill maun, ch. 26) contains a description of die 
“middle of the earth/' a place where diere is to be n holy mountain; the 
nulhor apparently had Jerusalem—more specifically, the Temple Mount—in 
mind. In that place Adam was also buried. 33 

The dearest indication of this is in the Book of the Cave of Treasures 
itself: 

And Isaac was twenty-two years old, when Ids father took him mid climbed 
up the mountain Yibos to Melchizedek, tlie servant of the nmsi high God 
The mountain Yabos is actually the mountain range of Amoraea; at this 
location the cross of the Messiah was erected. There grew a Tree which bore 
the lamb that saved Isaac. This place is the center-point of the earth—the 
grave of Adam, tlic a liar of Melchizedek, Golgotha, the "Place of the 
Skull/' and Gabbaiha. There David saw the angel bearing the fiery sword. 
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There Abraham presented his son Isaac as a burnt offering; there he saw the 
Messiah and she crass and the salvation of our lord Adam,* 4 


This wealth of legendary detail concerning the Temple Mount as the 
location of the crucifixion in the Syrian Christian tradition certainly provided 
V\bd al-Malik with the suggestion to associate this symbolic place with this 
originally Syrian-Christum sacred building. However, the following facts 
also testify that, according to tradition, this location was not only the place 
of Jesus 1 crucifixion but was also bound up with those of his entombment, 
resurrection, and ascension: 

1. The expression “Dome of the Rock” (or ''Cupola o i ihu Rock"), still 
current today, comes from the Arabic form in which it has come down to us: 

/ qubbat as-sahra. This expression contains two pieces of infor¬ 
mation. First, Hie Arabic ^ i quhba derives from the Syro-Aramaic 
I qubbta. to which word belongs Lite variants / qebbiItfi 

(“cupola”). The Thesaurus , 11:3452, gives the meaning for this word as “de 
area in qua corpus sancii reposition esf 1 (' l the cupola in/under which the 
body of a saint is stored"). The Arabic ^ I quhba corresponds to this term 
in the Islamic tradition as the word for a mausoleum dedicated to a / wall 
(“friend of God T1 - “saint”). Second, the word / aq-sahra ( Ll thc rock") 

refers to the stone that lies in the Dome of the Rock under the cupula, sur¬ 
rounded by a low railing. This stone, under which lies a crypt T symbolizes 
(he tomb of Christ, which was reported in at least three of the Gospels 
(according to the Syriac PcshUta) to have been hewn out of a rock (Mt. 
27:60; Mk- 15:46; Lk. 23:53; in .Til 20: J the text is concerned with the stone 
that had been rolled away from the tomb). 

2. The Church of (he Resurrection, at.so known as the Church of the Holy 

.Sepulchre, which stands in the middle of she Okl City of Jerusalem, is called 
i n Cl i ri st i «hi A rn b ic bot h / kat i Isas u l-qiyama ( 1 "Church of t he Res¬ 
urrect ton”) and also, especially in the area of Mesopotamia, / qabr 

al-tjaldx { Lk Tomb uf Salvation"), Both of these (Christian) conceptions, bound 
up with die burial location of Christ, were categorically cast aside by pust- 
Quranic Islamic theology (i.c., in she sense of “Islam H"); this occurred 
because later Islamic cxcgcies T consciously or unconsciously, rnisiinderstuotl 
the Quran's sporadic references to Christ's crucifixion, death, and resurrec¬ 
tion in a Christian docetic sense- Consequently, Islamic tradition (Le,, “fclnm 
IT) was unable tn link the Dome of the Rock to these cure questions of Chris- 
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tian doctrine. "Is tain I, ’ rejecting (In; Hellenistic under Sian ding of what it 
means for Christ to lie (he “Son of God.” and also the corresponding doctrine 
of (he I rinity, was still bound to 1 hose ideas, as (lie Christian symbolism asso¬ 
ciated with til is sacred building i n he re nt I y comrnu n ic ates. 

3, Finally, the later Islamic cxegetes believed that (hey saw a reference 
in the misunderstood passage in sura 4:157-58 to the direct ascension of 
Christ to heaven (not noticing the other Qur anic passages that contradicted 
this understanding); as a result, (hey connected this ascension, at least in 
Mamie folk belief, with a reminiscence that had its origin in a Christian 
story. This story goes as follows: If one visits the Holy Land and wants to 
see (he place atop the Mount of Olives (east of Jerusalem) from which Christ 
ascended to heaven, one will be let into a walled courtyard, in the middle of 
which a medium-sized stone rises up just a bit from the ground. There tine 
will be pointed to two depressions hewn into the rock, which are supposed 
to be the footprints that Christ left behind at his ascension. Incidentally, Lhis 
same legend is told to the visitor to the Dome of the Rock. There, though, 
the footprints are supposedly those of the while horse L Buraq" on whose 
back “the Prophet" (Muhammad II) is to have made his journey to heaven. 

This legend is important for the history of religions, in that it reveals a 
reminiscence of Christ stemming from the Christian period and yet still 
present in Islamic folk belief. Further, the transfer from “Islam 1" to “Islam 
II. and that Irom "Muhammad I” to “Muhammad TIT become apparent in 
that the Islamic tradition, in agreement with the later theology of “Islam 
II.” reinterpreted the original Christian (“Islam 1") symbolism of the Dome 
of the Rock. This reinterpretation took place in two stages. In the first step, 
the Dome of the Rock, which previously had been known as the site of 
Christ’s burial and resurrection, was also said to be that of his ascension (as 
“Muhammad I”), Only later did the second step occur, bv which the ascen¬ 
sion, to which both the Gospel and the Quran bear witness and which they 
both relate to Christ, was transferred legend a riiy to “Muhammad II." 

My conclusion, then: according to the foregoing philological analyses of 
the inscription on ihe Dome of the Rock, “Islam I" was a prc-NScene, Ori¬ 
ental Christian, Syrian-Arabian form of Christianity. This form of Chris¬ 
tianity most likely survived in the region of Mesopotamia until the end of the 
Umayyad dynasty tea, 750), and perhaps even longer. This explains why 
Jerusalem was the destination for pilgrimage before Mecca enjoyed the same 
honor. This also explains Ihe spacious precinct that lies around the Dome of 
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the Rock and served lo receive these pilgrims- With the Chri analogical doc¬ 
trine presented in the inscription on the Dome of the Rock, “Islam ! M desired 
to bear witness to ils own orthodoxy with regard to Christian theology, 
against the opinions of Nicaca that were defended in the nearby C on Stan- 
t ini an Church of the Holy Sepulchre, It is in this way that we can speak of 
the fidelity to the "Scripture” on the part of "Islam I.” 

"Islam II” refers to the turn from the (Christian) “Mam F and, conse¬ 
quently, from the "Scripture.” Other changes that resulted included the turn 
from Jerusalem to Mecca and the replacement of the “Scripture” (he., 
Bible) with the (Arabic) Quran. These changes can only be explained in 
political terms. When the Abbas ids took power, they wanted nothing more to 
do with their Umayyad opponents or with their religion. From this perspec¬ 
tive, and from this point in time (ca. 750), “IsEarn II” slowly appeared as an 
exercise in "community building” (“Genietndebtldung”) and was then put 
through politically. It is only because Lhc Abbasjds made “Islam II" their 
nation eiI ideology that one can explain historically why Christianized Ara¬ 
bian tribes were suddenly forced to submit to “Islam II.” In this reconstruc¬ 
tion, lhc meaning of the inscription on the Dome of the Rock has now 
become clear in its relations to historical linguistics and the history of reli¬ 
gious; ironically, by means of its misunderstood expressions “Muhammad" 
(1) and "Islam" (I), the understanding of this inscription seems lo have pro¬ 
vided l tic parameters for “Muhammad If” and “Islam 11" 

The lack of a trustworthy literature from Lhis period in order to explain 
the historical phenomena in question does not make life easy for the histo¬ 
rian attempting to discover "truth." The enlightening inscription on the 
Dome of die Rock, however, is far more valuable; its language, which has 
been misunderstood up until today, has protected it from manipulation. His¬ 
torians should be thankful for this situation, because it has ' revealed” to us, 
in the truest sense of the word, a bit of historical truth by means of this new 
his tori co-linguistic interpretation. 


NOTES 

1, This inscription is reproduced in modem Arabic scrips in Oleg Cirubur, The 
Shape of rhr Holy: Early Islamic Jerusalem (Princeton, N.J: Princeton University 
Press, 1996), p. 184- 

2. This year would correspond to 694 CIL (following u solar calendar) or 692 r.:r. 
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(following a lunar calendar). The l: it ter may have been introduced only ai a later 
period by bier Arabian bisloriographers, as a separate study will show. It seems to 
have been transmiued faith fill Ey that the name of'Abd ab Malik was removed from 
ihe memorial inscription and replaced by that of the caliph d-M;i'mfin in the Hijra- 
year 216 (ca* 835 ciz), as the current outer inscription testifies, 

3, Christoph Luxenberg, Die xyrn-nramitische Lesart ties Korun: Ein Be it rag 
zur Entxchlussdimg dcr Kommprac.he (Berlin: Das Arabische Buck fist cd] 20(H), 
[2nd cd. | 2004k In ihis article 1 will not consider other interpretations that I have 
presented heretofore. 

4, Grnbar, Shape of the Hah\ pp. 92-99. Cf. p. 60 for an English translation of 
she inscription following it* understanding up to that point. 

5, fbiil... p 186, for a reproduction of this later text in modern Arabic script. 

6, Ibid.* p 185, for a reproduction of the original text in modern Arabic script 
wish a few discrepancies. 

7, Cf. Karl-Hcin* Ohlig, Ein God in diet Personen? Vtntt Voter Jesu ztim 11 A/v.t- 
terinrn" tier Trinitat (Main?: Matthias-OrUnewald Verlag, 1999 [Isi cd.] and 2000 
j2nd eiJ.|), p. 41. Cf. also pp. 40ff n the section ”4,2; Die zcniralen Variantcn des 
Ciniidenkens his gegen Rndo des 2. Jahrhunderts; 4.2.1: Jude n christ lichc Tradi- 
lionen; 4.2.LI: Das Bekennlnis zum moiiothcisiischcn Cott naeh judisehcr Art. 1,1 

8, Ibid. t p- 41 r n. 90. 

9, Ibid. p. 40. n. 86. 

30. Rudi Patel. Der Korun: Dbersetzung, 2nd cd. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1982), p. 486. The original German is ax follows: Al (18) Und: 'Die Kultstdtten 
{musdjid) sii-0 (aussehlicBlich) fiirGoit da. Daher nift neben Gott trie maud (anders) 
an!' (19) Uhd: "A Is tier Diener Cones [Arm.: d.b. Mohantmed] rich aufsteltte, um 
ihm artzurufeu |Anm.: Oder; /li ihm zu betenl. hilt ten sie ihn (vor lamer 
ZudringlichkeiiV) beinahu erdriiekt (? Kudu yakundna 'aiaihi f Ibadan)' [Anm.: Die 
Deutung des Verses ist ganv. unsicher.] (20) Sag: Meinen Heim (allein) rule ich an 
(Anm.: Oder: I eh bute allein zu mcinem llerrnl und gesellc ihm niemand bci.” 

1 I . Regis FSltichere, Introduction an Coran (Paris: G. P. Maisonncuvc* 1947), p. 
620. "The original French is as follows: "(IK) La Mosquee \sacree] ext h Allah. Ne 
pricz done perxonne h cOie lE'A llah! (n.: l,l La moxqure [jacref], V sourate IX, 17V") 
(19) Qua] id 3c Semtuur lT Allah x'est ien\ priant, [3cs In fiddles] ont fail li film canine 
tui des masses (?). |n.: "l.e serviteur d'Allah = Mahomet, f i Kadii yahiminu 'alay- 
hi Itbudd (van hthuda and lubiuida), les Tnftdclcs esc." Le sujel esi ineertain. Lcs 
eornrnl. disum quo e : est djiruts, mats e'est pen probable. - "| (20) Dis; 'Jc nc pric que 
moh Seigneur et ne l.ui associe personnel' 

12. Richard Bell, The Quran: Translated with a Critical Re-arrangement of the 
Surahs , vol. 2 (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 3939), pp. 61 Iff. 

13 The accusative usage of the preposition ^ / 'alay-hi in place of ^ / ta- 
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hu, in connection with the participial form of “ l (to pray to, to worship), 

as in sura 3:79 (V = A should he considered with [he parallel r 

alternating usage of the synonymous l -^ L / 'akafo, as in suras 20:01 
and 26:71 ( OP 31 *- W 0^ UJl ^ ). This exchange of usage of the 
preposition / 'aid shows the process of its deteriorating use: this process included 
the obscure East Aramaic/Babyionian preposition J / "rid and ended with its reduc¬ 
tion to ibe simple — 4 / la: / 'aid > ^ / Vd > — 1 l la. 

14. Manna. p n 544 T provides die following de&udon for ^ i atlb-- ^ ^ 

/ atima, ikjnahti (to transgress, to commit a moral error). The differing semantics ol the 
Syro Aramaic kj^.t / dittd must he considered in usages of the /Arabic ^ / din, 
depending on the context. The 'thesaurus (I: 84.3) gives as definitions of the Syriac the 
following under (5). among others: u modas mietpretandr (“manner of mterpretaiioti, 
of assigning meaning”)- At tl: 2832, under I ri-wel, “iniquum esse fecit, per- 

vertitfi Wni f mawei dmd (Ac pervert or warp justice”), 

15. ^ is here the defective version of ^ I ay an, which appears as the mis¬ 
written and misread ^ / amid twenty-eight times in the Qur'an. The fuller version 

/ ay mi becomes clear as a loan-word from die Syro-Aramaic f ay ted in the 

Form / ctyhaw Chow 1 ?"), which has been intensified by the enclitic nca / (h hi. 

O', the definition in die T&fjffuru-f (1: 14ft. 10): qitomodo fit? Cf. also Manna, 16: 
/ aykmv {2} J -U / Ji-mndd kay/a (“why, how? 55 ). 

PareL, p. 85, was not able to explain this usage of J / an and paraphrased it 
thus: “May he be praised! {He is fiar too exalted) to have a child. To him belongs 
(even more, all), . A 5 

R lac here, p, 130, translates it thus: fch G keepers/possessors of the Scripture! Do 
not be extravagant in your religion 1 ” Concerning this translation he notes, p. E69 h 
'“This very important verse is handed an with die absolute literalness which it 
demands." Concerning -- 1 / an, lie defines it as '"God forbid, etc." The text is: “Glory 
be to him that he had a child," 

RdI r 1: pp. 90, 169, translates it thus: “O People of the Book, do nor go beyond 
bound* in your religion* . . . Allah is only one God; glory Lo him {far from) TTis 
having u son!” 

Mere we see that all three [ranslaters have overlooked a parallel passage in 
the Qur'an that makes it clear that diis J is a defective version of 
(ostensibly Vmmi = ^ f ayna — u fiow7”}. This passage is sura 6:10 3 ^ ^ ^ 

JS jfi, j J fl j J > -0 CiJb mJ* S^ 1 } 

(PiekthalTs translation): + The Originator of the heavens and die earthl flow can 
he have a child, when there is for Him tio consort, when lie created all things and is 
Aware of all things?”), The Arabic / hailf (die passive participle with an active 
meaning) seems in have arisen here by metathesis from Lite Syro-Aramaic / 
Tibet] (“maker* creator”} in a literal iranslatimi from r<iir<*i / \jberf 
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Mayya w-urd ("creator of heaven and earth') (cf. Thesaurus, II: 2766). The defec¬ 
tive version of ^ (ostensibly artrid — ^ / aym T ay ft) points to the rnonophtbang- 
i/ation of ayn in en, This is not the only place In rhe Qur'an where ^ is to be pro¬ 
nounced as e*h 

]6 r The Arabic I:J j / inahada wahukin re 11 eois I he Syro-Aramaic 
Hft=. mi ^ / asafj M hnl (Thesaurus, II: 23*J4. "adoptavit fiJium"}. 

17. CL the same words i n ihe mouth of Jesus at sura 5:11 7. On the word 

/ si rat (“line"), cl. Dir sym-aramfitsche Lesait lies Koran, 2nd ed., p. IB, n. 6. 

18. lilac here, p, 332, n. 35, believes this passage to be a Inter insertion and 
relates ii to Muhammad. Dell, I: 287, translates ^ f inahada watcukm ns “to 
take to Himself any offspring" 

l L ). The Arabic ' 2 *“ / Hahfda does eioe mean "to testify” bnt tat her ^ / 
Sahhada, which corresponds to the Syro-Aramaic im£D / sahhed, for which Manna, 
p. 480a P gives under (3): ■>* J nabbaha. hnddara, nusada, istahaitn 

( <h to caution, to warn, to swear by oath, eo urge on”). 

20. Literally, / Tdit l-'ilm means “membfrrs/possessor.s of knowledge,” 

Lhat is 3 of the text. Elsewhere I will provide more information on the hyper-correct 
form ^ ess ihe plural of ^ / 'lit, or as a secondary form of / awiiyd, which is 
itself the plural of / wait, 

21. Morphologically, ^ corresponds to the Syro-Aramaic plural nomen 

dgemis / qayyame and here should he understood as verba] in rhe sense of 

/ qayydmm. For u lexicographical meaning* one should consult Matt mi, pp. 
663n i h, ^ / tfttyyem, under (5): ^ ^ / haqcfutpi> qiinarn, 

labhaut, akkuda, makkana ( ,L to make real, to conclude, to make firm, to conlirm, to 
strengthen"). CL eiIso C- Bmekehirifinm Lexicon Syriacum. p. 654a, under K Ta.: 4 !1 : 
"confir/navit” 

22 Has original German, found on p. 45, is: “GotE bezengt, dass es keinen Gotl 
gibt aufkr ihrn. DcsgUdchcn die Engel und djejenigen, die das (OlTeribarungsjwEssen 
besit/en. Hr sorgt ftir Getechngkeit (qdfman hil-qisriX Es gibl keinen Gott auBer 
ihrn. Er ist tier Machtige unU Wei sc,” 

Bine here, pp r 77fL, desuiug to clear some of the shadows away from this verse, 
makes shree separate suggestions in the following translation: "I) He lias aitesfcd 
(with regard to) Allah, as well as the angels and the possessors of knowledge; 2) 
Allah (Metis [,w| along with the angels and the possessors of knowledge; 3) Wit¬ 
nesses of Allah ns well ns (he angels Eind the possessors of knowledge, that there is 
no divinity besides Him, arraying himself with justice, no divinity besides him. the 
Powerful, ihe Wise,” 

Bell, 1: 451].. proposes a lacuna in the second portion of die sentence and translates 
it lhus: "Allah hath testified that there is no god hut lie. likewise the angels and Lite people 
of knowledge;. .. dispensing justice, there is no god but He. the Sublime, the Wise." 
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23. The understanding of ibis word results from its antonym, which inntidJi- 

aiely follows: / ''iklatafti (lo be in disagreement), Use Arabic / tildm 

reproduces ihe Syro-Aramaic l ^ clzrAj# i Salmiita. Cf, Thesaurus, 11:4 I90ff.:. con¬ 
sensus, concordia. Cf. also I he Ap. t lexx. c^i / ai-ittifaq, ai-muwafaqa, 

fjtnd\ for which r ^ k ™^ ^ / /ri fatmiisa — t (liliif is given as I lie antonym. Cf, 
especially Michael Sokol off,. A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Animate^ 13 ar I Jab 
University Press, first published 1990, second printing 1992, p. 147o/h n under pn 
(din): H. "excgctical interpretation of scripture/" 

24. The first meaning of the Syro-Aramaic word / ctina is “what h tme r 

right’ 1 ; cf. Manna, 142b, which gives ten semantic meanings in lotah the Arabic 
understanding of “religion’' is secondary. The codex of I bn Mas'[id, following sura 
IS: 1—2, gives the reading ^ / dlnati instead of ^ I qayyimna (“straight") as the 
opposite- of / T iwojan (“deviaiion’’): l_HU ^ / 'hvqytrfi iu/rinitf; cf. Arthur Jef¬ 

fery, AJmend/tf/or //?t v ///jtory of ihe Text of the Quran (Leiden: I3riil r 1037), p. 55. 
In ils context sura IS: l must read: 

A 1 Jj W-ji ^ Jk>j <4j i,, . 'A 1 ] j_yy jiiJi «_y ■■ -- ] i 

(“Praise be to God, who has sent ihe Scripture down lo his semvu and who has 
not made it diverging (from what is right), but rather straight” In ibis Scripture 
■0 2*^ jJj / yaffil hi-bn represents the Syro-Aramaic ’ L “ / w-hl^ad 

leh (“and did not make it \al-kitab = “the Scripture”]) and .should be understood a s 
accusative in meaning. Concerning the use here of the expression Servant,” which 
we have discussed above. Parch p. 237, n. I, notes, “that is r Muhammad. 1 ' Thu text, 
however, certainly has in mind here "Muhammad 1C insofar as ihe infani Jesus in 
sura 19: 30 calls himself ^ A* / 'abd Allah ("servant of Cmtl") and says of himself 
that f-tf/dim ("he | God | has given me the Scripture 11 ). 

25. Here as well, the Arabic ^ represents morphologically the Syro-Aramaic 

plural present participle p[£fc “ / have - bacn (“[some plural group J disputing"). Ci", 
MattriiU p. 73a. r£iJ3 / h r d 'am: T *-^ rC “^ / buhalci, jadaht, naqtrhi (“to dis¬ 

pute r to discuss, to debate"). Cf. also what was said above at note 21 coneei ning ^ 
(falsely transmitted into Arabic as qa'iman = Sym-Aramaic / qayyamc). 

26. Parei, p. 45. Dlachfcrc, p. 78, translates ^ / ad-din in ihe same way: fol¬ 
lowing the Arabic understanding, lie has "religion" here. 31c also understands 

/ al-islam as a proper noun: "Islam/ 1 Me gives ^ k -- ^ / bagy-an (= biTen) bciynahum 
as “by mutual nebeUfoi j/ t 

Jiell, I: pp. 46J7, understands the same expression in the same way; he trans¬ 
lates die phrases in question ''religion/ 1 “islam,’’ and “out of jealousy among them/' 

27. Cf. here the article by Kai l-lkinz Ghlig in the present volume. 

28- I will give ihe graphological proof of ibis claim in a soon.-to-be-published work. 
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2'). The edition Speyer refers to is thaL of Car] Bezold, Die Sdiatzhimie (syrisch 
imd deals ch) (Leipzig: J, C, Hiurichs* IS83-!Sftft). The English edition is That of 
E, A, Wallis Budge, The Hook of the Cave of Treasures; A History 1 of the Patriarchs 
and the Kings r their Successors, from the Creation to the Crucifixion of Christ 
(London: Religious Tract Society, .1927), 

30. CL footnote 2: “Aphrahat (ed. Wright, p. 400) also explained that the 
mountain on which Abraham was to have offered up his son was the Inter Temple 
Mount. There is a shadowy memory of die role of Moriah in the Adam legend pre¬ 
served in Ephrem the Syrian (i Opp . Eened I, p, ](K) 17C); el, Louis Gmzberg, 'Die 
Haggada beiden Kinchcnvateni tmd in der apokryphischcn Lneratur (Fortsetzung)/' 
Monatschrifi fiir Geschichte und Wissensthafi des Judentums 43 (1S99): 72: 
’'Adam’s body was buried in this place, , , , God pointed this place out to Abraham 
lor she sacrifice, in order lu show him I hat bis own son as well—Jesus—would there 
be given over to death/’ 

31. Hem rich Speyer. Die hibiischen Eiziihhingen im Qdran (Grafenhainichen: 
Schultz e, 1931; reprint ed. in Hildesheim: Olms, 1961), pp L 63If. 

12, Ginzberg, "Die Haggada/’ p. 6ft. n. 3, 

33. See BezoSd 1 ^ edition of die Schaizhohte, p. 40, and Ephrem the Syrian, 
Qpp> L17L | translator's note: I have not been able to I hid [tie edition of Ephrcm 
referred So in both the quotation from Speyer and in this footnote. That they give “11: 
171" and "l: I7l,’ r respectively* seems to suggest Lbai there is a mistake in one of 
these; unfortunately, as the edition is not available to me, I cannot eoulirm the cor¬ 
rectness of either reference.] 

34. Behold, Schaizhohte, p, 146. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
INFORMANTS OF THE PROPHET' 


Claude Cilliot 


INTRODUCTION- 



lie topic of the so-called Informants of rhe Prophet ultimately begs the 


A question of a qi irdn (“leettonary"), or of the c/tn'an before the Qur'an 
(al-qurdii), or rather of the various versions or stages of' the Qur'an qua text. 
This is so because, as time has gone on, we have been personally convinced 
that the Qur'an is at feast partially the work of a group* or of a community/* 
In this essay we will not treat of the topic of the informants in its entirety 
(that has already been done), 3 even though we have found more material in 
the meantime. What interests us most specifically here is the origin and the 
language of the informants. 

The locus classicits of this topic in the Qur'an is sura 16 (al-Nahl): 103/’ 
The text roads as follows: Wa-la-qud na'lamu anna hum yuqulftna it mama 
yiiallimuhu basluirun. Lisdnit l-kulhs yulhidfum Hay hi a’jamiyyun wn-htldhii 
lisa mm 'arabiyyuu mnbinun. kilekert's translation of I his text is as lollows: 
“We know as well, that people say that a person is teaching him. The tongue 
of that person whom they are talking about is foreign, but it is a pure Ara¬ 
bian tongue,” 7 
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The difference between n'jarru anil 'ttjumU according to Tbalabi and 
others before bim T ft is as follows: 9 

The difference between die person who cannot speak good Arabic and ihe 
non-Arabian (on the one hand), and the Arabian and Lbe nomad (on the 
other)* is as follows. The one who cannot speak good Arabic, cannot speak 
correct Arabic, even if be lives in a Bedouin area; the non-Arabian comes 
from a non-Arabian land, even if lie can speak correct Arabic. The Arabian 
nomad is the Redoubt: the Arabian belongs among the Arabians, {al-fartfii 
bayna t-ajemiyyi wa-b'arabiyyi wa-l-ti'rubiyyi^ mum b 

ajanuyyn hi yafsiihu \vn-iu u kilim ntizitm bi-i-bddiyilti. wp-h'njamiyyti 
maiisftbnn iia l-ajcumyyi, wn-m kilim fasilmn, wii-bti'nlbiyyii * 2 af- 
hadenvivyti* wa-I-'amhiyya nwmfihun itd b'amhh wa-in him yakuri 
ftiSihan)* 

One sees immediately that a pan of RuckciTs translation is influenced by the 
Islamic qnasi--dogma of the purity of the Quranic Arabic, (3 for mubltt is the 
active participle of the causative or declarative fourth stem af T a!<L which is 
here abtiuti. Con sequent I y h mubin does not here mean “pure* 1 or ''dear,” hut 
father "making (die things) dear." 14 Muhammad answers here that what he 
announces is an understandable (definite) Arabic language. This is a very 
unique arid nut very convincing style of argumentation on the part of the 
Quran (or “of Muhammad"; the reader can decide). Must likely the speaker 
intended to show that [he things he was saying were not simply a reproduc¬ 
tion of what foreigners had spoken to him, "but rather a repetition anti con¬ 
firmation of ill use things, based upon direct revelation. 1 ’ 1 ^ 

The language of the informant(s) was not Arabic, "good Arable" 
iajami), or a foreign language, which could indicate that the informants 
were not Arabians. 


WHAT CAN BE SAID ABOUT THE 
ORIGIN OF THE INFORMANTS? 


It is possible Mint these informants were Christians of Aramaic origin. 
According u> 'Ubayd (or Abd) Allah b. Muslim al-Hndr;unT, IA 


We had two slaves from 'Ayn ahTarur; [he one was named Vasflr (his fruiya 
was Abu Pnklha lor Abu E , 'ukayha| 17 ) v ls and [he olher was named Jabr, They 
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made sabres in Mecca, and they read in the Pentateuch Ud-Tawrat) and in 
(lie Gospel, Occasionally the Prophet would go over to them when they 
would re: ah and he would remain, in order to listen to them. 1 ^ 


In the tests of Tabari 2 ® or Wahid! 21 : 

According to'Ubayd Allah h. Muslim al-Hadramh "we had (or, in Taban n 
“they hair')., Lwo Christian slaves (Tabari: abdani; Wiihidi: ghulamani) 

From "Ayn aj-Tamr; [lie one was named Yasar, and the other was named 
Infer, and Lhey polished sabres (wu-kfiiid Miyiftiiayni).'-- They read a booh 
that they hath which was in their language (following Wahid]; or, “they 
read the Pentateuch," following Tabari and Mawared),— and the Messenger 
of God went to them and listened to what they read {following WahidI; or, 

“the Messenger of God sat down with them," following Tabari), and the 
heathens said that fie learned from them (following WahidI; or, following 
Tabari, “ihc unbelieving Qmayshis said Jhat he .sat with them and learned 
from the.m”}- 

Or, in another place: 

Jabr. ihe servaniAsktve (ghutuifi) of ul-Fakih b. al-Mtighlra (b- 'Abd Allah al- 
Mahznm!) 24 Jybr T the slave of al-liadraisu, die father of Amr, 'Amir, and 
td-Alu, the sons of al-Hadramn. The name of aJ-HadramJ was K Abd Allah 
h. 'Atmnfir 25 

It is said in yet another place that I bn al- Had rami possessed two young 
Christum servants: they read a buck thut they had. and this hook was in either 
the Hebrew or ihe Byzantine script (bi-t-riimiyya; does this reference more 
likely mean Aramaic than Greek?). 26 

'Ayn a I-Tain r 27 lay 130 kilometers southwest of Karbala; the city boasted 
a Christian population and church, and il eiIsu possessed a Jewish community 
and synagogue. Ayn al-Tamr, along with Hlra, Anbar, and oilier places, 38 
was apart of the kingdom of Jadhimn al-Abrash. 2 ^ 

Most likely, we arc concerned here with an Aramaic context T for 
according lo the hypothesis of Jean Starcky, the archaic Arabic script derived 
from die Syrian branch of the Aramaic script: 

The most likely prototype of this Arabic script was a Syriac cursive, one 
which would have developed from the List range la script in the chancery of 
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Lhe Lakhmids of al-yira. El ihis recon struct luh. ihc cursive in question 
would then also have been used for the common Arabic Speech in use in the 
region. Jl would only be from this point si mi the Arabic alphabet would 
have come into contact with Lhe Homan provinces and wish she Hiinz. 3 ^ 

Adolph Grohmann has expressed concerns about StEireky's arguments; nev¬ 
ertheless, in a 1991 article Gerard Troupeau accepted Starcky'.s hypothesis.- 5 * 
['he mention of THra arises from the relationships obtaining between 
Mecca and Hlra; these relationships arc not only known historically 32 but 
also appear in some of the exegetical texts. For example, in a report of 
Muqatil h. Sulaynifm (d. 150/767)^ concerning sura 31 {Ltt(j?ndn):&, he 
says: “Al-Nadr b. al-Hamh made a merchant trip to HEra; there he Found lhe 
.stories of Iskmdiysir and Rustam. He bought them and brought them to the 
Meccans; he said, Muhammad told you the stories of'Ad and Thai truck in 
reality, they are like the stories of Rustam and Isfundiyur/ One finds more 
information from the reports of Muesli I and al-Kaibi (AbQ 1-Nadr M. h. ah 
Sa’ib, if 147/763) 35 in Tha'labl: . . I told them the stories of Rustam, of 
Isfandiyar, of Lhe Persians (at-tidjim) and of their kings (at-akasira). These 
stories pleased them, and they no longer listened to die recital ion of the 

Quran. 

As is so often the ease in such reports* these texts have 1u do with 
reversal of roles. Just as was the case with Musaylima, who was also a dan¬ 
gerous opponent of Muhammad, his adversary abNadr was ridiculed, Al- 
Nadr b. ai-Harith most likely said (hat he had already heard or even read the 
"Punishment Stories" (probably only concerning Ad and Thamud) in Hira, 
for n is said elsewhere that he ''kept company with Christians and Jews"’ in 
HiraT 7 Nadr was probably well versed in legends from the Bible anti other 
sources. Sprenger has written that "if he had not been dangerous to 
Muhammad because of his knowledge, he certainly would not have had him 
executed. There was nothing (hat Muhammad feared more than lalem. and 
so he had people assassinated who did not carefully hide their opinions. 1533 

Whether aE-Nadr b. al Barit h had a hand in exposing Muhammad is 
another matter, as one sees in BaladhurT: "At-Nudr said. The ones who are 
helping him to recite what is in his book {irmama yulmihu \dft mfi ytill hihi 
fi kitdhihi) are Jabr K the servant [ghtdam) of ah As wad b. ui-MuttaEib, and 
‘Addas, the servant of Shayba b. Rabfa; it is said that die servant ofTJlba b. 
Rain a is also involved, as well as others. 1 " 39 

We are familiar wish at least two versions of Tbn Ishaq (d, 150/767) eon- 
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earning the informants of Muhammad. In Ihn Hisham (Ibn Hi sham, Abu M, 
Abd al-Malik, d. 21S/833) il is said that Muhammad “often sat on Merwu 
before ihe booth UnahTa) of a young Christian who was named Djebr and 
was a slave of the Benu-Miadrami, so that people used to say that Djebr 
taught Muhammad much of what lie revealed/ i,u) The other version is that of 
Tabari, who says through his chain of tradents, M. b. Humayd/Salama/Ibn 
Ishaq: 'The messenger of God often sat* according to what has been trans¬ 
mitted to rue. on the hill of Marwa with a young Christian servant whoso 
name was Jabr. He was a slave of the banu ah Had rami, and the people used 
to say, ‘By God. much of what Muhammad teaches comes merely from Jabr 
the Christian, the servant of the banu sil-Hadrami/” 

There is still a third version, hut one that does not come from Ibn Ishaq; 
milter, it; comes from "Abd Allah b. Kalhir, the famous Iranian reader of the 
Quran who was Eilso a qas$'fi ] ‘The people used to say t l a Christian is 
teaching Muhammad on the hilt of Marwa; he is a Byzantine (rfwit)^ 7 - whose 
name is Jabr.' He possessed writings {kanct sahiha kutuhin)\ he was a slave 
of Ibn aMIadraniI + "' ,J One finds a similar text according to Mujahid b. Jabr 
(d. 11)4/722): “A slave of Ibn al-HadramT, a Byzantine (ntmi) and the pos¬ 
sessor of a book. 1 ” 44 

Another place of origin that would have had to do with the Aramaic lan¬ 
guage would be Nineveh, as, for example, in a recension that goes back to 
' Ur wei h. al-7ubayr: Ibn Lahfa (d. 174/790) / Abu 1-Aswad (Yatlm H Urwa, 
M, b, r Ar n d. 331/74K or later) / 'Urwa b. al-Zubayr (J, ca. 94/712) 45 (or per¬ 
haps with the chain of iradonls [?]: Musa b. Tlqba [d. 143/758] / al-Zuhri [d. 
124/742]): after Muhammad had spoken with Khsidija ESbout his first revela¬ 
tion, she went to “a servant of TItba b, Rabfa l>. 'Abd Shams, who was e'i 
C hristian from Nineveh and whose name was Addas/ 1, After she had 
explained the situation to him. Addas was supposed to have said that Gabriel 
is “the one assigned {amin) between God and the prophet, and he is ihc com 
pan ion of Moses and Jesus. 1 * 4 ** 

This Addas is also named in another apologetic report. According to this 
text, when he told Muhammad that he came from Nineveh, Muhammad 
answered him. saying, “From ihe city of ihe pious man Jonah, the son of 
Amittai (Yunus b. Malta). *, T 47 

Elsewhere it is said 1 hat Mu ham mad was taught by people from 
Babylon. 4 ^ or that it was transmitted to him from them (yanvihi 'an ahli 
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Another possibility would be lhat the informers were of Jewish heritage. 
According to Muqalil b. Sul ay man, there was “a young servant (ghuiunt) of 
'Amir b. a]-Hadrami al-Qurashi who was a lew and who spoke the ‘Byzan¬ 
tine language' (rumiyyai better would be ‘a language of Byzantium'); his 
name was Yitsar Abu Fakiha (or Abu Fukayha). When the unbelievers from 
Mecca saw (hat 1 he prophet spoke with him, they said. 1 Yasar Abu Fakiha is 
teaching him. ” Muqatil interprets ajami from sura 16:103 l It ns; "nimiya'ni 
Aba Fitkihu (or: t'ukaybn)."^ 

Mujahid’s comment on sura 25 (Furqatiy.A—H provides similar in forma¬ 
tion. only without names: “That is nothing but a fraud that he concocted and 
concerning which other people helped turn.... And (hey say, ‘Stories (or 
probably ‘written texts’) uj the aged (n.vd/ir iil-mvwalm) 5 * that lie wrote 
down for himself.’" Mujahid adds to this comment, Mews,” 52 

Yet another possibility is that (lie informants were of Persian heritage. 
According to Ehn ' Abbas, “They meant slaves of the Arabs, who were Per¬ 
sians" (aSdnl i!d abld kihiu U-i-'Amb min ul-Furs).^ 


NEW INFORMATION CONCERNING THE CASE OF THE 
SO-CALLED UBAYD B. AL-KH1DR AL-HABASHI, THE 
SOOTHSAYER (OR: “A MISTAKE IN SOME MANUSCRIPTS 
PRESERVED IN MOST OF THE EDITED TEXTS”) 

• I 

Sprengcr mentions another possibility according to al-Hasan al Basri (d. 
110/726): "Hasan (Batjry) names the Abyssinian ’Obayd al-Chidhr. who was 
a Kahin. ’ 54 One slill linds this reading in the modern, uncritical editions of 
Baghawl’s commentary: Ava-qain I- Hasan: tmwa IJbayd b. al-Khidr al- 
H abash!, the soothsayer (cd-kdhin)." 5 * In the poorly edited commentary of 
Hi a lab!, one reads, “qata ctl-llasan b. (Jbtiyd b. al-Khidr: al-iJabashi al- 
kahin;** where it should rend, "qfihi al-Hasan: m Ubayd b. ul-Khicir al¬ 
iiabashi al-kahin” 

In Qurlubi’s com met it ary. he has that people had said that Muhammad 
was instructed by (yva-qila 'em) 'Adi (this should be “'abtl”) al-l.ladrami. the 
soothsayer. 57 

In the opinion of the present author, none of these texts actually presents 
the correct reading. The reason for this is that Ilud b. Muhakkam (fl. tnid- 
third/tenth century), whose commentary is an Ibadi synopsis of the com- 
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mentary of Ihe Basrian Yahya b, Satliim (d. 204/819) (who in his turn knew 
the exegesis of Hasan al-Basrl very well)* gives the following interpretation 
of Hasan al-Basn: wa-ji qawli !-Hasans: huwtt 'abdun li-bni l-Hadramiyyi, 
wa-kana kahinan ft l-jdhiliyyati?* One finds the same in ibn a. l-Zurrumin (d. 
399/1008), whose commentary is also a sy nopsis of that of Yahya b. Sallam: 
yit’allbnuhu 'ahdun li-banT l-IIadramiyyi, wa-kana kahinan. ft tafsiri I- 
Hasani.W 

Fii Yahya b. Sallam’s commentary itself (concerning sura 16:103), one 
finds the following: Wtt-fi qawli I-Hasans: httwa ahdun li-bni l-Hadramiyyi, 
wet-kuna kahinan ft 1-jdhiliyyafi ("he was a slave of the Ibn ai-HadrumL a 
soothsayer from before Islam”). 60 Further on, one reads (concerning sura 
25:4), wa-qdia l-llasamt: ya'nilna 'abdan li-bni l-Hadramiyyi^ —here, 
notably, wit tun 1 1 "a l-1!cibnshi. 


OTHER POSSIBLE INFORMANTS 

Among other possible informants, we would like to mention here only 
Waraqa b. Nawfal and Khadija, We will first treat of Waraqa b. Nawful, of 
whom we have made some remarks in another work, on ihe topos of “Holy, 
holy " fi - According to Talhn b. ‘Amr 63 “I heard through the grapevine (lit 
halaylsani), that Kliadlja consorted a good deal with Khayr* 1 * (probably to be 
read “Jabr”), and that the Qurayshis said, ‘Look, a. slave of the burnt til* 
Hudramt is leaching Khadija, and Khadija is leaching Muhammad, and God 
revealed this verse (i.e., sura 36:103),‘” 65 

Zayd l>. Thabit, die secretary of Muhammad, especially concerning his 
revelations, is another possibility. 66 He was most likely a Jew (according to 
multiple statements of Thu Mas'ud, who says, for example, that ‘'Zayd b. 
Thabit was still a Jew with his pair of side curls”), or he had al least attended 
the Jewish school in YaIibrib, 67 where he probably learned Aramaic or 
Hebrew (or the Aramaic script) or both. In a famous traditional statement 
with many versions or variants, Muhammad is supposed to have said to Zayd 
b. Thabit. “I do not want to depend upon the Jews for my correspondence; 
therefore, you must learn Hebrew” (or, according to another reading, 
“Syriac”) 68 or “the written text of the Jews (kitdb Yahtld).’’ We are ilea ling 
lie re. once again, with a reversal of roles, for Zayd b. Thabit already knew 
Aramaic or Hebrew. 
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We are not the first to have formulated the situation in this way—at feast 
up to our own interpretation of the reversal of roles. The famous Muiazilt 
and theologian Abu l-Qilsim al-Balkhl nl-Ka lYi (d. 319/931)® held forth 
about this topic long ago, in his book on the critique of traditions and the 
tradents. He first introduced the following tradition concerning the Kufi al- 
Sha'bl: 70 Qays 7 VZakariyya 73 /al-Sha'bI, and Shay ban 73 and Qays/Jfibir 74 and 
Fir5s 7S /a1-$habI: ‘The Quraysh is were able to write, but Ihe Helpers (ansar) 
could not; consequently, the messenger of God commanded those who had 
no herds (or “property”: man kCimi la mu la lahu j to teach the script to ten 
Muslims; to these belonged Zayd b. TMbit” Al-BalkhT continued: "I ques¬ 
tioned people who knew about the Sira: Ihn a. E-Zinad 76 M. h. Salih 77 and 
Abd Allah b. J a'far, 78 They ocgnicd this definitively and said, "How could 
they have taught him the script, for Zayd b. I habit had already learned it 
before Ihe messenger of God came to Medina. When Islam arose, there were 
approximately ten people in Mecca who cotdd write; when Islam came to 
Medina, there were twenty men who could write, among them Zayd b. 
Thiibit, who could write both Arabic and Hebrew, as well as 8a'd b. ‘Ubada, 79 
al-Mundhir b. 'Amr, SfJ Rail 1 b, Malik,® 1 so-and-so, and so-and-so.” 82 

We would go even further, for when it is said that Zayd b. Tliabit was 
able to recite seventeen or ten suras of the Qur'an, 83 even before Muhammad 
came to Yathrib, the question inevitably arises: “Just what kind of ‘suras’ 
were they?" Would that not be yet another reversal of roles? For sura is a 
word like qur'arfi 1 —not of Arabic heritage, but rather from the Aramaic, 85 
One can well imagine that the young Zayd knew by heart sections of Jewish 
writings that pleased Muhammad, and which he then made his own. 86 


REMINISCENCES OF WRITTEN TEXTS OF THE 
INFORMANTS IN THE QUR’AN ITSELF, 

AS WELL AS IN THE EXEGETICAL TRADITION 

Mere we will concern ourselves with the asaltr al-uwwalin,^ 1 a phrase used 
in the Qur'an that is normally translated as (he “fairy tales,” “stories,” or 
“fables” "of the elders.” This expression appears nine limes in the Quran. 
Aloys Sprenger recognized long ago that the root s-t-r in the Qur'an means 
"to write”; 88 he thought, however, that Muhammad had a teacher who had a 
book with that title, a conclusion that we cannot accept, especially with 
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regard to the title. S-t-r most likely came from the Aramaic and referred lo 
something written. 1 * 9 According lo Ibn r Abbas, iwfitra came from the Him- 
yaritic and meant a written text or hook (kirdb)^ Or, masatara 1-mvwnlfina 
Ji kuttihihimJ* 1 It was also sometimes understood as asfijf al-Hira {according 
lo al-Suddi). 92 

Cultural memory still held a few traces of or references lo a reminis¬ 
cence of the time when Muhammad and those who were helpful to him in 
the manufacture of ihe Quran were instructed. As Christoph Luxenberg has 
elsewhere shown* 93 this applies to one particular sura, namely, 108 (Al- 
Kawthar\ a text that to euc makes almost no sense whatsoever The theolo¬ 
gian and exegetc a I-MG Lurid! 9 * expresses quite clearly it is: embarrassment at 
the first word of this sura. To he sure, he mentions the fabulous reports of the 
so-called River of Paradise, which Cod is lo have given to his Messenger, Me 
says, however, that "’there is nothing fundamentally special l lakh six) in the 
giving of a river—no particular honor (tosh rtf) or gift Cat ivy a) —For God lias 
promised more than that to his community, as is shown in the traditional say¬ 
ings handed down From the Prophet: the people of Paradise have what no eye 
has seen, what no ear has heard, what has not come into the thought (qatb) 
of any human {wa-ld khatara aid qatbi hashar ).*’ 95 Apparently, al-MSturldi 
preferred the first interpretation he mentions, namely, al-khayr al-katlnr. He 
mentions another possibility which he considered: something that God gave 
his Messenger, and of which we know nothing. 9 ® However, at the end of his 
presentation* he notes. "It has been said that al-kawthar is a word taken from 
the old books (hurf ukSthiha min a! hituh nl-miitttqaddhmi)” In this context 
he could have meant only Jewish or Christian books. 

When 1 read this report, 1 thought to myself that it would he. hopeless to 
try to find an older authority for this last interpretation. However, employing 
the viitue of perseverance, 97 I sought furl her anti found what [ was looking 
for in ThalabTs commentary.^ This older authority is Ibn Kay sail Abu Bakr 
al-Asamm 99 an outsider under the MuHaztlis. who intcrpreied k/miftar thus: 
hmm kcitimatiut mina I-mihiiwwaii l-fitd wa-mu'mlltd ul-Ithr (it reads thus in 
the published text; 100 but irt the Ahmet til manuscript, it reads; huwa kali- 
niatun mina l-kutuh al-fttd ma'ndhd al-Widr). w QurtubI mentions the inter¬ 
pretation of Ibn Kaysan, but he leaves out the sentence before al-ithur, 
simply writing "aldthdr" 102 The interpretation of at-irkdr appears in another 
context, concerning sura 74 (Mudduthrhir): 24: "And he said. "That is 
nothing but sorcery that is handed down (“magic apprise" or "magic 
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d cnlpnml': fa~q5la: inn a hddd ilia xihntii ya'tliar).'" Here, though, al-ilhdr 
would scent to have to do with the selection {choice, preference) of u 
prophet, as in the Old Testament (?). However, it is noteworthy that Uhar. 
like kawilmr, has a rhyme with ra, like the sura that is called “al-Kuwthar" 
itself. 

There are other passages in the Qur'an that Luxenbeig has treated in var¬ 
ious essays and articles, some of which are not yet published. 103 Among 
these is Lhe verse of the veil (sura 24:31), which he has translated .. that 

they fasten their girdles around their waists_" 1I)J l.uxenberg has also 

written on “Christmas in the Quran," concerning sura 97 {ul-Qadr). (Inci¬ 
dentally. the end of this article. Luxenberg explains the differences between 
his own method and that of Liiling.) His translation of sura 97 reads: 

1. We caused him (the infant Jesus) to descend on the Night of Destiny 
(of tin; star of the Nativity). 

2. What do you know concerning what the Night of Destiny is? 

3. The Night (the night office) of Destiny (of the slur of the Nativity) is 
more beneficial than a thousand vigils. 

4. The angels, (accompanied by) the Spirit, with the permission of their 
Lord, caused alt sorts of hymns to come down to that place. 

5. This (this night with these hymns) is peace, until the break of 
dawn. 105 


As is well know, Richard Bell long ago noted Lhe word mi!am in verse > 
means something slightly different in I lie context of this sum than it normally 
docs: “.satam in the Qur’an is usually a greeting. The idea of the night being 
■peace’ recalls descriptions of the Eve of the Nativity.” 106 

THE INFORMANTS AND ‘‘MUHAMMAD'S GOSPEL” 107 

When lhe Quran cites the New Testament, it mentions the fnjil, as though 
there were only one single Gospel, The topic in the Islamic tradition of fal¬ 
sifying the .Scriptures, and especially the New Testament or the Gospel, 
reminds one of specific critics of early Christianity from the pagan world, 
including Celsus (who wrote ca. 178), Porphyry, the Emperor Julian (ruled 
361-363), and the M an i Chileans. Tati an (ca, 120-173) and Ma reion (ca. 
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85-160) reacted to these criticisms* in that they sought to present a single 
Gospel text. Consequently, Talkin's Dkitesmron was the only translation of 
Lhe gospel in Syriac until lhe beginning of the fourth century. Further, it 
remained For centuries the only Gospel text that was used in the liturgy. 108 
There are a few places in the Quran where one finds similarities with the 
Diaresxaron* such as the parable of the sower (sura 48:29); 309 passages con¬ 
cerning the youth of Mary, John, and Jesus {suras 3:35—48; 19:3-36); 130 and 
a section on the crucifixion of Jesus (sura 4:157). 31E 

Van Reeth offers a possible solution to the relationship between the Par¬ 
aclete and ahrtuid (sura 61:6). In his commentary on the Diafessaroti, $E, 
Ephrem identifies the Paraclete with Jesus on multiple occasions. In this case 
the Quran is much closer to the Dint^ssufan and to Manichacanisin, in both 
of which the Paraclete possesses a prophetic function, 11 - The identification 
of Muhammad with die Paraclete was explicitly discussed in the Islamic tra¬ 
dition, including by Ibn Ishaq, who used the Syriac word minahlj^mfmd 
(which corresponds to (he Arabic if aim, from nuftem, “ l to raise from the 
dead”)^ 131 In this tradition, Muhammad is the prophet of the end of the 
world. 1 * 4 Supposedly, Muhammad gave himself live names, in this order b T 
have multiple names: I am muhammad; I am ahmad\ l am the Eliminator (al- 
mahi), for through me Got! will eliminate Lhe unfaithful; L am the Gatherer 
{(ikhdshir), for the people will be gathered to my feel; I am the Last (of the 
Prophets) {al-dqih )” U5 One can even ask whether the name “Muhammad,” 
which was most likely not his original named 16 docs not come from a type 
of 'mimemme concurreniieir ora competition with the Paraclete* who was 
understood as the “last Prophet. 1 ’ 

In connection with the Diatessarun, Mani, and the Manichacans—who 
wanted to emphasize the unity of the Gospel message -lhe topic of the 
"Informants” is a suggestion to us that a Syriac lectionary (qeryan), or at 
least portions thereof, was known in Mecca, 


SUMMARY 

Many of the reports in the Quran did not sound particularly new to the minds 
of many of the Quraysh, as lhe Quran itself, lhe ’'mostStrongly self-referential 
holy text in the history of religion." 317 states (sura 25 5). One can 

see this in its style* Ibr the rhyming prose of lhe text is very noticeable when 
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one leaves um the irdh endings in order to hear how ihe texts were prabEibiy 
originally spoken. Consequently, people like Mu say lima and others were 
ridiculed in the early Islamic uadi Lions. This is also the reason that Muhammad 
and his companions fought against some poets. 11 ® The soothsayers and the 
poets were able to do similar things: fc \ + fc they say: We have heard. If we wish 
we can speak the like of this” (sura 8 |Air/iJ/]:31, in Pickthali's translation). 31 * 
This sell-referential character oi the Qur+iri reflects not only a process of com¬ 
munication, h-S Angelika Neuwirth has often emphasized* 1 - 0 hut also the fact 
I hat the Quraysh do not seem to have been much impressed early on by the 
Quran's language and style, "Jhis only seems to have happened when 
Muhammad became so strong that he nearly succeeded in gaining an authori¬ 
tative position over the tribes, 121 

What interests us here, though, is the actual content of these reports or 
statements in the Qur'an, The Arabian peniusula was [to term deseria ei 
incognita; its people lived in relalionship with their surroundings, most 
especially with the Aramaic, Jewish, and Christian cultures nearby (e.g., 
Syria, I lira, Anhar.b Much of what the Islamic tradition hjss handed down 
concei n ] the informants of Muhammad is not absolutely historical, for ihe 
so-called occasions of revelations 122 (or "cause of revelations,”*^ asbSb til 
niiziil) also contain apologetic strands, and this impacts directly on"‘the infor¬ 
mants oi Muhammad/’ Nearly alt of these people became Muslim and con¬ 
firmed, from the Islamic standpoint, the truth of the Muhammadan revela¬ 
tion, Those surrounding Muhammad also had a hand in this, including 
KhadTja, Waraqa b. Njtwfal, and then the Jew Zayd b. Thabit. 

II we were to take, however, Christoph Luxe it berg's book 1 - 4 and com¬ 
bine it with the material presented above, we would have good reason to 
accept Thai the “piste tirameenne," the Aramaic trail, is one of the possible 
(and also written) trails to follow that lead to the one lectionary (qcryan) that 
existed before the Arabic-Islamic lectionary {al-cfur'un). or better yet, before 
the various stages of this lectionary. 

LitJtenberg’s book stands in the tradition of the ’'variant readings" of the 
Quran, if wc distinguish between three types of variations: I) "the minor vari¬ 
ation, ’ comprising various readings of the same consonantal struct tire; 2) "the 
major variation,” comprising variations in the consonantal structure, such as 
those in the so-called nun-'Uth mimic codices; and 3) ‘‘the very major varia¬ 
tion, which involves an Arabic-Aramaic transformation of the consonantal 
structure. 135 Before Luxemburg, G. Liiling 1 -^ had noticed something of the 
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same thing with his theory concerning hymnology (ns did TorAndrae 127 and 
li tlier-. before him, including Aloys Sprengei; Wilhelm Rudolph, el al.) f i2S 
even af his method was not wholly convincing. Unfortunately, his book was 
almost completely ignored, especially in Germany, perhaps not only because 
his method and his theory concerning hymnoiogy did not always convince 
people, bui probably also because of the “NftklekedanT and "Spitaler-ian" 
dogma of the "classical language" of the Qur an, a dogma that was so strongly 
influenced by the Islamic imagination concerning the language of the Qur'an. 
Our Orientalist forebears did not allow themselves to be so influenced by this 
dogma; for example, Friedrich Leberecht Fleischer wrote p "We do not share 
the exclusively philological and religious perspective of the Arabian lexicog¬ 
raphers, Our question does not concern the purest Arabic, the most correct, 
and the most beautiful; our question is simply "What is Arabic at ally 1 ' 1 l2C) 
The neo-Rom antic school of Orientalism, with its motto of “God is 
beautiful!” was not awakening at dial Lime—neither on Lite Rhine, nor on the 
Spree, nor on the hanks of other rivers, at least not in the field of Quranic 
studies. 
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Suluyman (d. 150/767), Tafslr, lit: 2.2 CS—'27; Riiz! (Fn k hr ai-Dln n d. Sbawwal l, 606 
[March 29, I 210] }. Tafsir, XXIV: 50, where he answers with she challenge (tahaddi) 
and the Qur'an’s 4 *ini mi lability” {Vjaz) and Gnsurpassibility of correctness" (nihayat 

QurtubI (d. Shawwfd 9, 671 [April 29, 1273IX Tafiir. XIII: 3^4; I bn 'Adi l 
(Siiaj n]-Dlt] a. Hals Umar b. 'All b. Adi! al Dimashqi al-Hanball, vvriiing 
S8Q/J475). Luhiib XIV;478, Concerning sum 26 (Sfm'ara'}: 192-98: Muqatit, Tapir, 
111:279-80. Concerning sura 41 (Fuxyitai):44: Muqfitil, Ta/str* 111:745, cited by 
IJia'lubi. TqfsIr T VIII:29S. Concerning sura 44 (Dukhdn^lA: Muqaiil, Tfffsir, 111:819; 
Thalabi (Abii [sfciat| A. b. M. h d. Muhnnvim 427 [November 5, 1035]), Tafsir* 
VII 1:350. hut w ithput giving names of ihe informants of Muhammad, Concerning 
Mura 74 (Muddaththir): 24-25 T cf. Hfid h, Miihakfcam. Tafsfr, [V:436; Thalabi, 
Tfl/wr, X:73; QurlubI, Tafstr, XfX:76-77. 

7. Rli eke it's German is: “Wir wissen wohl aucb, dull sie sngen: es lehrcl ihn 
cin Mensdi. Die Zuugc dcssen, den sie mein.cn isi cine fremde, aberdles ist rein aru- 
bische Zuugc. Cl. Hartmut Bobzni, ed., Der Koran hi der Obersetzung 
Friedrich Riickeri 3 3rd ed, (Wurzburg: ERGON, 20fK)J. 

8. I ‘arra i d. 207/822), MarinL 11:283. ctmccrning sura 26:198: wa-t-a'jam i yyi t 
ai-rminsiihu tin asfihi ild l-ajami wa-i/i kunafiisfham Nahhffs (d. 338), frdb, IN: 192, 
concerning sura 26:198, has a somewhat more developed comment than that of 
Farrd: Tabari (d r 310/923), Tafsfr, XIX: 113, concerning sura 26:198, 

9. Tim'I a hi, Tctfslr, VI:44. 

10, In the edited test, Y3:44, it says "al-'irahf' where it should read ^cd-rirdbi” 

II- lit (he edited test, n says "wu-antiahir where it should read “wa-inf 

12. In die edited text, h says ‘jtf-'irabr where it should read **al-anabi" 

13. CL Join i Wans bn nigh. Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural 
huerpmaiion. London Oriental Scries no. 31 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1977) pp. 98 99 r concerning ujwni and 'ajrwil and their use by the exegetes in the 
interests of an idea of a lingua sacra (99 If.}; cf Claude Gil Not and Pierre Larcher* 
“Language and Style of this Qur'an.” Encyclopedia of the Quran. [11:113-15. 

14. Cf. GilJioC and Lurcher, "Language and Style.’ 1 p. J 14b, as well as die whole 
sect]Oil on pp. 113- 15 hearing the litle '"l he Quran on TIis Own Language and .Style; 
Dues she Qur'an ReaEEv Say It Is in l A Clear Arabic Tongue*?’* 
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S3. Frants Bubl r Das Lichen Mnhammedx: 3rd cd. (Heiddberg: Quelle & 
Meyer. 1961), p, 164, 

16. I bn a. Muslim aHIadmiru; cf, MiziT T Tahdhlh, XI 1:267, no. 426K. I bn 
llnym, TT k Vll:47-48 and VL31, no. 30, under 411 ALT refers to Ubayd Allah. The 
expression wc hud r? appears to refer to [be fact that this particular traderu is of the 
family of al-'AhV b. 'Abd Adah b. 'Aminar b. ui-Hadrami (d. 21/642; cf. Sam'anL 
Ansilbi 11:230), who had two brothers, Amr Lind 'Amir. 

17. Qurtubi, Taj's ( r, X: 17 8. has Nabt (or Nairn) vm -yuknft Abd Fnkayha (or Abd 
Fakfhaf in ZabidL Taj. XXXVI;462i 

J8. This parentlietical comment is not ill the published text, but it appears in the 
Ahmet []l manuscript. 

19. Cf. Tha'iabl, Tafiir T Y L43-44* sura 16(Nal]d): 103;AbQ l-Muzaffar al-Saniam 
(d. 489/J 096). Tafslr, 111:202; Qurtubi, Tafsir, X:I7S; Ibn ’Adi]. Lubab. XI1: IDS'Aloys 
Sprejigefi Das Leben und die Lehte des A tfohamtnatL 3 vols (Berlin: JMieolaische Ver- 
lagsbuehhaudlung. 1869), 0:388; Gilhot, “InformateursT pp. 91 -93, §14. 

20. Tibari, Thfslft XIV: L7S, LL. 21-26. 

21. Wahidi (Abu 1-Ilasan All b. A. al-Nssaburi, d, Jurnada IT 463 [January 13 r 
10761), V^J.vnf, 11.1:84-85, 

22. In the edition of Tabari, "tiJlaymT where it should read "sayqalaym." 

23. Mawardi (d. 450/105S), Nukat, 111:215, where it should read 'flusayn 'an 
'Abd Allah f or w Ubayd Allah b. Muslim* nut b 7/r tsayn b. Abel Allah b . Muslim T 

24. SuhaylT (d. 58!/] 185), Ta'iif p. 173 (where it should read al-Fdkih , not ai- 
FUkihai cf. ZabTdT, Taj. XXXVT:463a), pp. 95-96. His wife was Hind Bim Ufba b. 
Rubta aJ-Hashimiyyn. She manned Abu Sufyan and became the mother of 
Muuwiya. Cf. Ibsblhl, Al-Mustafmf, trails, by G. Rat, 11:172-75. 

25. Suhaylu Ttfnf. 173, 96, according to the exegere Abu Baler al-Naqqash (M. 
b. a]-Hasan b. Ziyad al-Mawsib, d. 351/962), in his Quranic commentary Shi/a at- 
fudiir. also cited by Qurlubi, Tafsh\ X:I77, on sura 16:103. 

26. Bayhaqi (Abu Bakr, d. 458/1066), Dalai L 1:17. 

27 r Cf. Saleh A. ELA]i T s article in EL 1:812: cf. a]so Guy Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate: Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia, from the 
Moslem Conquest Jo the Time of Timur (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1905; reprint edition, London: Cass. 1966), pp, 65. 81. 

2K. Cf. Alfred-Louis de Freni are, Lex fondat ions Islam: Entre ecriture et his- 
loire (Paris: Scuil, 20O2ju pp. 242-60, concernbig l.lira and Anbar. 

29. Tabari. Annales, 1:750; The History of al-Tahari. JV:I32. 

30. Gerhard Fndress. “Herfcunfl und Entwieklung dor arnbLchen Sehrift,” in 
Gfundrks der ambhehen PhUologk, vol. } r Spruchwissenscfmfi* ed. Wolfdictrich 
Fischer (Wiesbaden: Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 1982), p r 170, 

31. Gerard Truupeau, “Reflexions sur Porigme synaque dc Tecriture antbeT in 
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Semitic Studies in Honor of Wolf Lesion, 2 vols., ed, Alan S. Kaye (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Hairassowjtz, 1991), pp. 1562-70. In “L ecrilure arabe ct J’Arabic ” p. 66, Christian 
Robin presents both of these hypotheses but actually supports neither the former 
(that of a Nabataean origin) nor the latter {a Syrian origin): "Cette ecrilure derive 
rl'nrie ecrilure urameene do Syrie T soil !c n aba teen, soit Ic sy risque," Four la science 
(Dossier) (October 2002): 66. 

32. Michel fardieu, "L’arrives dcs tnanichccns a al-Hira,” iti Im Syne tie 
Byztmce a 1’hi tun: V//f- VW‘ slides, ed. Pierre Can i vet and Jean-Paul Rey-Coquuis, 
Actes dn eolloque internal tonal, Lyon—M arson de I'Orient mediterranean, Pans 
Institm itii tnonde arabe, 11—15 Scptembrc 1990 (Datnas: Institut frati^ais de Damns, 
1992.1, pp. 15-16, confirms what Ihn Qniayba wrote, namely, that there were 
Matridiueans among the Qnrayshis who had taken on this religion from Hlra: "hirun 
ttl-ztmdaqa ft Quraysh ttkhadhahd min al-Hira" I fbn Cute thus l hind hitch tier 
Gesddchtc, ed. WBslenfeld, p. 299; Ma'drif ed. 'Ukkasha, p. 621). 

33- Concerning Muqiltil b. Sulayindn, el. Ciilliot, "Muqatii, grand exegele, ira- 
ditiomiiste et theologien maudit," Journal Asialique 279 (1991): 39-92. 

3-k Muqalil, Tafsir, 111:433: Yahya b. SaJlam, Tafsir, ed. Hammadl Sam i mid, til 
Jnf ol-sddis 'ashur wod-thamtrt 'ashar mm Tafsir Yahya h. Sailam, p. 131: wa-ji 
tafsir al-Kalhi armada rmznlai ft l-Nttdr h. iddiunih min ham Abd til-Dtir wa-kdna 
rajitlurt rawiya U-abddith al-jiUTdiyya wa-osh'tirihd (taken over from Hiitl b. 
MuIjakkani. Tafsir, 111:3322-23). 

35. Concerning him, cf. the article by Josef van Ess in Theologie and 
Geseltschaji im 2. and 3. Jahrhttnden Hithchra: Tine Geschichtc dcs religtdsen 
Denkens im friihen Islam, 6 vols. (Berlin: Waller de Gray ter, 1991 97), 1:298-301. 
Concerning the similarities between his exegesis and that of Muqatil, cf, Gilliot, "La 
tiieologie musuhnaneen Asie Centmlc ct au Khorasan," Arabic a 49, no, 2 (21X12): 133. 

36. 1 halabi, ia/sir, V 11:3JO, concerning sura 31:6 (.taken over from UughuwT, 
Tafsir, 111:489); Wahidl, WasTt, 111: 19; ef. Sprcnecr, Leben, 31:393. 

37. Ua tad hurt, Ansiib al-tishrttf 1:139-42; cf. Gilliot. “Infonnateurs,” p. 93, 
§25. Or: yamurru hid-Ytthiidi wnd-Nasdra fa-yardhttm yarkduna wti-yasjudiina nvi- 
yaqra'umt l-Tawratu wad-lnjda. fa fad ila Makkata fa-wajoda rasitlu idfthi yusuUi 
wayaq ran I Qitrdna, fa-quia t-Nadru: “qod scum mi law nushuu la qttlnd mi thin 
liudhd (sura 8 \Anf(it\ m ,3 1): Bag bawl, Tafsir, 11:245. taken over with additions from 
Tha'labi. Tafitir, 1V:350. 

38. Aloys Sponger, “Uber cine Handschrift des er.sten B nudes des Kitah 
Tabaqat af-kabyr vom Scbrctiir dcs Wiiqidy," Zeitschrift dcr Demsdien Moif>ett- 
tandifcheu Gesellschafi 3 (1849): 455. Cf. Claude Gilliot, "Poete on prophete? Les 
trad i t tons, concern:! n t la po6sic ct les poctes attributes au prophets de J 1 is I am el mix 
premieres generations musulrnanes," in Paroles, signes, mytlies: Melanges offerts ti 
Jamul Eddiac Bencheikh, ed. FI or da I Satiaugusiin (Dumas: Insiiiut fmngais il'eludes 
arabes tie Damns, 2001), pp, 382—88 (against the prophet). 
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39. Ealadhun, Atosah ai-ashraf, 1:340 *11, run. 291; cl', Gilliot, “Informalfittra/ 1 
p. 99, §26, 

40- Sira (Wustentelci), 260/1:393’ Sprenger, f.eben f 11:388, This text is b-iised 
on the translation of Gustav Weil, Das Leben Mohammeds nach Mohammed I bn 
Ishak mid Abd t m l Malik fbn-Hisctuim, Die funf/ig BUeher no. 14 (Berlin: Ullstein, 
1916), p. 194. Cl. also Gilliot, 'dnlbrmnteunO P- 91, §13. 

4], Abu Mahad al Dari al KiniinI alMakkT, b. 4S in Mecca, d. after 122/740: 
Dhahabn Siyor, V:318-22; cf, GdQ t II]: 366: “aI-Dun (i.e., the spice-dealer)”; most 
of [lie sources, however, say that he was a nuwift of The banu al-Dar t etc., and (hat 
he was a 'attar (spice-dealer), SamfanT* Ansdb, J 3:443, following the Hal al-qiraTit 
of Abu Nasr Mansur b. M. al-Muqri' aJ-Iriiql, [ills 1 "al-dan hi-In ghat a hi Makkei ai- 
amlr' r 

42. Rum can mean the Greeks from the B y/.antine Empire or from Asia, but il 
most likely refers also in Aramaeans or Christians oT Aramaic language in the 
Byzantine Empire. 

43 Tabari, Ta/sfr. XIV: 178, IT: 15-18, 

44. I ILid b- Muhatkam, Tafsir, 11:389. 

45. Boybaqi, Dei lent, II: 145„ where The chain of iradents follows the report; cf, 
Gregor Schooler, Charakser unit Authentic der nmslhnischen (lbetileferungcn iiber 
das Leben Mahammeds (Berlin: Walter do Gray ter. 1996), p. 8l h according to 
Bayhaqi, whose isndd Schuelcr claims was misunderstood by SuyOiq Khasa'is, 1:93. 
SuyujT has: Mils a b. llqba (d r 141/758)/abZuhrI (d. 124/742) T according to ah 
BayhaqT and -Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahanl (d. 430/1038). The problem, however, is that 
we do not hn\ ihc text of Abu Ntfaym. It is not in his Data’ll ahmthuwwa; it. was 
most likely in Isis Marl fat ni-sahaha. Consequently, we cannot be certain whether 
Schooler is rig hi. Bayhnqu Da tail, 11:145, writes: M wa-qad dhakara Ibn Lain a 'an 
A hi l-Aswmf 'an Vrwa b. ai-Zubayr had Id hi i-qlssata bi-nahwi had ha wa-Zfida 
fihtl” This could be understood us saying I bat Urwa h. al-Zubayr gave approxi¬ 
mately the same report (as MDsa b. "UqbaT), bL][ that he ulso added to it- The sure 
tradent in his report seems to he al-Zuhri: el- Bayhaqf, Dalai!^ 11:143, l. I - Cf nev¬ 
ertheless, Gilliot, ,L lnformateurs h ” p. 102, n. I 20, following DhahubT (but the refer¬ 
ence should be tn p. 129, not p. 149), 

46. Bayhnqi, Daltflh If: 143; Gilliot, "Informateiirs," p, 101, §29; cf. also 
StiyOtL KhasfFis* 1:93; M. Baqshish Abu Malik (collceied by him), At-Maghazi li- 
Miisd Ibn 'Uqba, 64 (only according to Ibn Hajar. hdha, IV:467, and consequently 
without a chain of Lradcnts); Sprcnger. Leben , 11:389+ following ibn Hajar, Isdba. 

47. With a chain of iradents that lraces hack to 'Urwa b. abZubayr (d. ea. 
94/712): Ibn Labia (d. 174)/Abu l-Aswad (Yatlm Urwa, M. b. V\r„ d, 131/748 or 
later)/Urwa, in Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahan i, Dtdait al-rwbnwwtn p, 296; Gilliot, J Infor- 
mateur*,*’ pp. IU4—105, §32 and n. 133. Concerning this chain of iradents- cf. 
Schoeler, Charakler imd Authentic* p. 81. 
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48. Qur[ubT F Tttfslr, XIX:77: h "qTfn: amda atmahn udaqaminhit min ahli Habit." 
Also, according lo al-SuddT {Abu M, Ismail b. a. Karima ahKuf!, d. I2S/745; GAS, 
132—33): “Yaxar, a slave of the banu al-HadntinT who sal with the prophet ’ (p. 7b): 
cf. also p. 77: “\va*qihi 'an MnsayMtmi.** In Ihn 'Adil, Lnbdb, XlX:515: '‘Sayyar \sici 
tL should read here “Yasar"]* a slave of the banii at-Hadramf or of someone who 
claimed ici front of him that he was a prophet. 11 

49. ThalabT. Tafilr, X:73, concerning sura 74:24-25, with Yasarand Jabr, and 
also Musnylima, die lord of Yam Lima (sahib al-Yfimarmi). 

30. M u lj at i j., Tapir, 11:487. II, 8-18; Gil I i ui, ll l n formateurs/ 1 pp. 90-9 ], £12. 
The following should he to references Abu l-Muzaffar abSamanl, Tapir, V:56-57. 
concerning sura 41:44. 

51. See below, in I he section cm i tied 'Reminiscences of Written Texts .., T 

52. Tabari. Tapir. XVIII: 181. II: 20-22; Thalabl. Tafilr T VII:123; Tha'JabI 
adds to this: "wa-qihr Yasar wa.- 1 Addict irmwla Hu way lib b. 'Abd aKUzzaT Mujuliid 
also says, il asftdnl ilii qawrmn min at*Yaftiidi"\ Ilm 'Aliyya, Xfuharrir, IV:2(Hh con¬ 
cerning sura 25:4. Mujahid, Tapir (Adam/WhrqfiVlbn a. Najih/Mujahidh however, 
has "Yaiutdan luqiihihii" (concerntug 25:41. 

53. lbn ‘ALiyya r Mithnrrir, JVi'ZGO, concerning sura 25:4, In Abu flayyan i, AcEiTr 
a]-Dm M. b. YDsuf b. All al-Andalusi al-Nifel, d. Safar IS, 745 Duly I, I344J) T 
Bahr, V t:4S 1 „ according to lbn Abbas: Persian .slaves of rhe Arabians: Abu Feititia, 
mnn’Ui of both al-Hadnsmi or the banu abHadramJ, Jabr, Yasar, and others: cf. 
Gilliol + 4 "I Ji formate urs, M p, 91 , n, 52. 

54. Sprenger. Lrben y II:3£9 t according to Raghawi Tafstr T concerning sura 25:4. 

55. BagbawT, Tafslr, 111:361, concerning sura 25:4 

56. Tha'IabT. Tafslr, Vll:123, concerning sura 25:4, where it should read in the 
edited text, "qdkt l-H&san: Vbayd h. a!-Khidr ai-H abasia al-kfdunf not “gala l- 
Ifasnnb. Ubayd b. al-Khidr: at Hahashi ut-kahin." Unfortunately, lids appears thus 
in Gill lot. "Informants, 11 p. 5 I 3b. 

57. QurLubi, 7 hftlr. XIX:77 h concerning sura 74 (Muddaihihir): 24-25. 

58. HOd b. Mulokkum, Tapir. Iim 

5U. I It n a. E 7 .nmnnTn (A h u " Abd A11 Oh M uha m inad b. 1 A bd Al Sah b. 1 Isa a I - M urrt 
al-AndaJiisE :t| MbTrT. d. Rabf IE 390 |in 10081). Tafiir. IV:2QD, concerning sura 
44:14, 

50- Al-Bashir itl-MkhTninl, TahqUj al-jitz ai-thaiith 'ashar i m-i-jitz at-sain 
'ashar min tapir Yuliya b. SaUdm, p. 19. 

51. ibid., p. 94. I he editor of lbn AdiL. Litbdb XIV:47S (concerning sura 25:4), 
ctiiKse die reading Pm-qah I-Hastm: Ubayd h. al-Uosr [jicl tddhihasbj at-ktlhinf 
arid Eie wroiu in the; critical apparatus, “ka-dha bid- Baghawiyyi," adding further, 
however, ihat one can read in the manuscript of Ebn 'AdiL the text \il-Hudrumid He 
made the wrong choice. 
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62. Gilliol, "Infomiateurs/ 1 pp. 99-104, §§27-30; (his section is summarized in 
Giliiot, “Le Cui jii/' pp. 188-90. Cf. also Schoeler, Chamber and Authentic 
passinr. On WlU^qa himself, of. Sprcugcr, Leberc 1:12-4-34. 

63 r This person is must likely Tallin b. 'Amr b. TJLhiiutn al-ljadrumi aJ-Mukki 
fd. I 52/769), one who had a J-iiul reputation from ihe standpoint of Islamic ,l iradun[ 
criticism." Cf. Dhahabl, Mizan, 11:340-42* no. 4008; MizzT, TahdkW, 1X;26I2. no. 
2962; ibn Hajar, 7T t V:23-24. 

64. The name appears thus in die All met IN niami script and in die edited text 
of Tha'Eabf s curntnenlary. 

65- ThalabI, Tfj/sJr t Vl:43 h concerning sum 16:103. One should rend here 
"Talha h, Amr, 1 ' not LL Talha b. "Umar/ 1 as in the edited EcU. 

66. GdQ> 11:54. 

67. Michael E.ecker, Hi Zayd b, Thabit, L a Jew with two sidekicks 1 : Judaism and 
Literacy in Pre-ishfcnmc Medina (Yulhrib). 11 Journal nf Near Eastern Studies 56 
(1667): 256-73; now also in idem, Jews and Arabs in Ere- and Early Islamic Arabia 
(Aldershot, Ashgate: Variorum, 1966), no. ti l. 

68. Cf, GilJiou "Le CoraiC 5 §9, with varying versions; Cf. also idem, "Langue 
el Corun: Line lecture syro-arunieenite ilu Curun^ 1 Arabic a 50 (2003): 390-91. Cf 
also Sprenger, U'hen, 1:130-31, 

66. Abu l-Qnsim 'Ahd Allah h, A. h. Malm nut ul-Balkhl (al-Ku'bl for the antf 
Mu tazilis); GAS , 1:622-23; van Rss. TG 7 passim [cf, index, IV; 1068}, 

70. Abu Amr'Amir b. SharahJl al-Kuri, d. 103/721 (or 105. 106, 107 T etc,); 
GAS. 1:211 \ Mi/.zT h Takdklb, IX:346-57, no. 3026; DhahabT, Siyar, IV:294-31K. 

73. Abfi Muhammad Qays b. al-KabF al-Asadt al-KOfl, d. 165/781; MizzT. 
TahilhJb , XV:306- [ 2, no. 5489. 

72. AbO Yahya Zakariyyu b. a + ZiVida Khalid b. Maymfin b. Ruyrftz al- HaiudiinT 
al-Wadi'T aRKuiT, d, 147 or 148/764; Miz/I r 7hhdhih T Vl:309-11, no. 1975. 

73 r AbO Mu'ilwiyu Shaybim h, f\hd n|-Rah [nun uJ-TaintEuT al-Busrl al- 
Mu'addih. who lived in Kiila and died I 68 nr 169/784; Mi/./.T. Tahdhjh, VI 11:41 5 1 H. 
no. 2768. 

74. Abu A hi I Allah (dr Abu Ytizld) Jabir h, YazTd h. nl-Harilh al-Jufi al-KufT. 
d. 128/745: MizzS, Tahtthlb, 111:304-306, no. 863. 

75. Abu Yahyti Liras b. Yuliya ul-Huntdanl ubJKHariqT ul-Kfl.fi al-Muktntib, d. 
129/746; Ibn Hajar, 77; VII 1:259- 

76. He cannot be 'Ahd at-Rahman h. a, 1-Zinud b Ahd Allah b, Phakwan, who 
died in Baghdad in 174/790; cf Ibn Makula, IbmL 1V200-20I; MiraT. Tahdhlh, 
XL182-S6. no. 3776; Ibn Hajar, 77', VI: 170-73. The Ibn a. E-Zinad whom al-Ka bT 
quest io ned could have been a son of'Abd al-Rah man b. a. i-Zinad, for we know that 
Abu l-Zinad f Abd al-Rutirnun’s father), who came from Medina, htuJ a good repu¬ 
tation wilh regard to the traditions, along with his snn and grandson; Mi/./.T, Tahdhih, 
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XI: 184. In addition. 1 Abd al-Rahmait, who counted ul-WDqrdi among his listeners 
{he is one of WaqidT’s authorities in die Annuls of Tabari) appears in a chain of 
Undents which introduces the report that Muhammad commanded Zayd b. Thnbii to 
learn the sc rip l of the Jews; ci'. BalPdhuri, Fufilh nt-hnUhlrt, p. 664. Abd abRuhrnan 
b. a. l-ZiEiad had one brother, Abfi l-Qasim I bn a. 1-Zinad, who was older than he: 
Mi*/], Tahdkto, XX 1:458-59, no. 8167. 

77 r Abu 'Abd Allah or Abu Ju'lar b. d-Nuttah Abu l-Tayyilb Muhammad h. 
Salih b, Mihran al-Qurtishs uJ-Bumi {triawhi of the banu H si shim), cl. 252/866; MizzI* 
Tahdhlb, XVI: 364—65 h eio, 5884; be was n fumous tradent of the historical traditions 
concerning the Wars and people of early Mum (ww-mr li-I-siytir). He wrote a K. at- 
Dawhi, of which al-Kha[1h ah Ba ghdadi said that he was the first to have collected 
those traditions into a book mwh yinnafafi ftkhbciriha kitaban"}; Bugbdudl, 

77;. V:357-58- 

78. Not identified. 

79. CL Ra lad hurl. Fntiih nt-htiidan, p. 663, according lo WjlqidL Sa'd b. 'Ubiida 
b. Duhym al-Ansari al-Kha/rqjt a I-Saint! was a syndic (notfib) of the brum Saida; 
he liecante the standard-bear ur of the Helpers (mcwSr); BayhnqL Dalall, 11:448; Ibn 
al-Atlur, U.y d. 11:256-58, no. 2012, 

80. Ibid.; al-Mimdliir b. Amr b. Khunpys al-Ans5.il al-Khazraji uLSaidi was 
also a syndic of the bnnii Sa'itla; RayhaqI, DattTib 11:448; Ibn al-Athzr, Usd, 
V:269-70, no. 5107. 

8L BaJSdburi + ibid.; Rnli h. Malik h. al-'AjMn al-Ansari al-K.hu/rajT was syndic 
of Die band Zurayq (Zurayq b. Amir); Ibn al-AthIr h Usd, 11:197 98. no, 1598. 

82.. BalkhJ/Ka'bs, Qtlhill ut-ukhbdr, 1:202; GLLLiot, £: Lc Coran/ 8 pp. 198-99, 
§ 12; cf. also idem, “L'embarras dhm uxegetc musulman face a un palimpseste: 
Maturidl ci la sou rate de !\Abondantu (at Kawihar, sou rate 108), avee unc note 
savaiite sur le conimeulnirc eomitiquc d’lbn abNpqlh (m, 69871298)7" in Wonts T 
Texts and Concepts Cruising the MetUigmme.an Sen: Studies on the Sources, Con - 
tents nud Influences nj fsktmic Civilization and Arabic Phildsophy and Science 
(Dedicated to Gerhard F tubes:. an his Sixty-fifth Birth day, cil. Rudiger Am/en and 
J. Thiel man n, Gricntalip Lovaniensia Analecta no. 139 (Leuven: Peelers, 2004), 
$ 17; cL also idem, ,l Une reconstruction critique,*' §22. 

83. Ibn ' Asakir, TthrTkh madinai Dimashq, XJX:302, nos. 4453- 54: Ibn Ilanbul, 
MustuuL V:tH6/ X VI:4 | L no. 21510; Ibn Su'd, Tabaqat, 11:358 59: DliahabI, Siyar t 
11:428: Sprcnger, Mohammad. ULxxxix, n. 1; de Prcmarc. “Les textes musuhnarts 
duns lew environnemenL/* Les usages tie. Coran: presupposes ct me?hades.,, cd. 
Claude Gilliot undTtlman Nagel {AtwNca 47, nos. 3-4 [20001 j: 393-94; Gift tot, he 
CoranC [j- 196, §9. 

84. Quran comes from the Syriac qerjfm^ meaning a 'lecdonaryT a hook that 
consists of a selection of texts of holy scripture; cf. Arthur Jeffery* The Foreign 
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Vocabulary of the Quran (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 193.8), pp. 233-34; cf. John 
Mucliksscn-Arnold. The Karan and the Bible, or Islam and Christianity, 2nd cd. 
(London: Longmans, Green,. Reader and Dyer, 1366), p. 99. n. 49 ilectio, liber he¬ 
ld mis } a , Christoph Lu sen berg, The syro ■ annua ische Lesurt ties Koran: Bin Be drag 
zar Eriischliis&elung der Koransprache, 1st ed. ( Berlin: Das Arabisedir Such, 2000h 
pp. 7911. 

K5. Sicgmund Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter im arabischen 
(Leiden: BrilL 1HH6} + pp. 272-73: Jeffery. Funtigr i Vocabulary* P- 201; Ahmed 
E kbbo B Die Fnemdw&rter in der arabischen Pruph eten b i o g raphie des Rm Hi sc ham 
(gust. 2 i 8 / 834 ) . Heidelberger orientalist ische Siudien no, 7 (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 
1934), pp. 252-53. 

3b. Gilhot. l "Le Goran/’ §10. 

37. See above, at Use end of (tie section entitled "What Can Be Said ... T r 

33. Sponger, Leben t I 1:390, arid tite excursus + Asatyr alatvwalyn, d. h. die 
.VI arc hen tier Alien/' pp. 390-97. 

39, Fraenkeb Fremdwarter (Aramaic), p. 250: Jeffery, Foreign Vbcabtifory 
(Aramaic anil Akkadian), pp. 169--70. 

90. SuyulT, hc/dn, cap. 37 (cd. Springer el af, p. 3 J L II.: 11-15; ed. lVL Abu 1- 
E-adl Ibrahim, II: 108). Also according to Imvaybtr in his Tafiir 'an Jim 'Abbas, con¬ 
cerning sura 17:53 {Ai-kilab at-masfur)i Sprenger, Lebetu 11:295: lbn Kutbir, Tahir, 
111:533, concerning sura S (Au/dO^l. says “i.e., (as&tir) plural of uifum, j.c.. Lheir 
writings {kutubuhum), from which (Muhammad) look over {iqiabasahd ) material/' 

91. Wall idl T Washy 1 1:4i 5, eonce m i i sg sum 3:31. 

92- lbn a. Hatim al-Razi (Abu, M_ Abd ul-Rahman, d. Mu h arras n 327 [October 
29, 933]), Jlifstr, V:I6S9; T^harJ, 71 hfsir T ed. Shakir, XJ 11:504* no. J597S; Thabbi, 
thfsir, IV: 350, concerning sura 8:3 L 

93. Luxenberg, Die syro-aramaische Lesart, pp- 273 -76. 

94. Abu Mansur M. b, M- h, Mahmud al-Samarqandl al-Haruli, d. 333/944; cf. 
Ulrich Rudu Ip! I, Al-Maturldi Ur id dk stmmdsche Theol&gie in Samarkand. Islamic 
Philosophy, Theology* and Science no. 50 (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 

95- Maiurith', Aya/ n'n-jf invar rain Jh'wit&t at-Qur'an, p]>. 43—44; cf, Gill jot, 
A 1/cm hurras/ 1 §3 ? Lfc La piste du pulimpscste el remburras d’aFMaturidT." 

96. MaturidL ibid., p, 74. 

97. Cf. Luxe n berg P Die xyroairamdische Lexart, p. 275. for his back-translation 
into Aramaic of kawihar, 

93. 'This discovery rebuts the statement of Harris Birkeland in The. Lard 
Guideih: Studies an Primitive I.darn, Ski i fier Uigitl av del Nfoiske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo, Hisi. Films. K Lasse II (Oslo: I koitmiisjoEi hos 1L Aschehotig [W, 
NygaanJ|, 1956), p. 137, concerning itie development ol'Qur unic exegesis; for there 
is much to find* not only in TatwL Zamakhshari, Raw, etc,, bm also in QurUibK 
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Tha labi, Wahid]', Matur'd J, et at.; cf. WaJid A. 5aleh r The Formation of the Classical 
Tafsir Tradition: The Qur'an Commentary of uKTha iahi \d. 427/1035), Texts and 
Studies on the Qur'an no. I (Leiden: Brill, 2004), p. 15, n. 26. 

99 r Abd al-Rahman b. KaysOm d, 2()0/8 I 6 ur 201/M 17. This comes from I bn ;st- 
Nadim, Fihrist. ed. Tajaddud, p, 214; in the translation of Dodge* 1:414-15. He did 
not die ea. I90/8Q5 T as in Saleh, Formation f p. 246, no. 12 {fullowing GAS , 1:614), 
Concerning I bn Kaysan. his ontology and his commentary, cL van Ess, TG r 
11:196-417 and V; 193-211. 

100. Tha'IabT, Tafsir, X:33 (}, 11:8-9. 

101. Gill lot, "L'embarrasT Saleh, Format ion n 119—24, has studied 
ThaiabT P s exegesis of sura 10M r hut he did not remark upon the specific interpreta¬ 
tion of Ibn Kay silt] (al-Asaimn), 

102. Qurlubi, Tafsir, XX;217, Ll&—the eighth interpretation in QurtuhT, Cf. 
CillioL ’ l L r enibarrasf' §4. This also appears In newer commentaries, e.g.. Shawkani, 
Tafsir, V:502: wa-tfiVn ftm Kay wifi: fum'd i-ifhdr. 

103- We are very grateful to Mr. Ltixenberg; he has both shared these Works 
with us and allowed us ro men Lion or cite them. 

104. Christoph Luxenberg, "Le voile iskimique,” in Cites (Paris, PUF) 1 March 
2004; Lbe original FrencJi is "Qu’tiles sbittachenl leur ceintnre nutour do la tailkT 

105. One can lind a French translation oFLuxenberg's article in bis “Noel dans 
|e Coran T in Enqiieias stir i 'Islam: m hovlinage a Antoine Mouxstili (Fans: Desclce 
de Brouwer, 2004); it is also in the original German in his "Weihimchten irn Koran," 
ill Strait urn den Korun: Die Luxenberg-Debt 1 11e: Stundpunkie mid Hintergrtinde, 
2nd ed., ed. Christoph Burgmer (Berlin: Schilcr, 2004), pp. 35 (T 

106. Richard Bell, The Qur’an, 11:669; idem, A Commentary of the Quran, ed. 
Clifford Edmund Bosworth and M. E. J. Richardson, journal of Semitic Studies 
Monographs no. 14 (Manchester: University of Manchester Press, 1991), [1:564 (the 
quotation comes from this commentary). 

I07 r We are dependent in this section on the important article of Jon M. F. van 
Reeth, “L’evangite du PmpheieT in Ai-KitiUh ed. dc Sincl cl al.. pp. 155 74. One 
can find another essay by the same Lmihnr in Antbica 2005 under the title “Ijc v ig¬ 
noble du paradis; La these de I aixenberg et les sources du Coran. 1 * 

1.08. Van Reeth, “l.’Hvangile,” pp. 158-59. 

109- Ibid , pp. 161-62 (here compared with the text of the Diafessaron in 
Middle Dutch from Liege). Cf. C. C. dc Bruin, Net Luikse Dint esse run (Leiden: 
Brill, 1970), which was translated in lhc thirteenth century from a lost Latin edition; 
cf., however, Karl Ahrens, “Christ Itch ns im Koran: Fine Nachlcse," Zeitschrift der 
Dmnschm MargenUimhsr.hcn Geselhehaft 84 (1930): 165, although he docs not 
refer to the Diatessoron, and Heinrich Speyer, Die hihlisehoi Frzohhntgen im Qoran 
(Grafenhainichen: Schultz^ 1931), p. 457. 
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l ID. Van Rectb, "L'Evangilc/’ pp. 162-66; cf E-leikki Riiisiinen, Dos 
korun f sc be Jesusb ildr Fin Beitrag zu r Theotogie des Karans {Hel sink]: M i ssi o fogs llil 
ja EkumenLikari, 1971), pp. 23-37; idem, Marcion. Muhammad, and die Mahatma: 
Fjcegetical Perspectives on the Encounter of Culture and Faith (London; 5CM 
Press, 1997), pp. 87-91, but without reference fo the Diaressaron. 

11J „ Van Rcetb r 1J L’ Evangile/" pp. 167-69; cl". Raisitnen, Daskoranische Jesus- 
bild , pp. 65-67. 

112. Van Reeth,. "I2Ev<angite P " pp. 169-72. 

113. I bn lsh£q t Sira^ 150/1 bn (Tlsham. Stm, 1:233/Alfred Guillaume, The Life 
of Muhammad (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987), p. 104- 

114. Van Rccth* “Ucvangile/ 1 p, 173, 

\ 15, Bukhari, Sahib, p. 65; Tajxtr, p. 61 (concerning sura 61 (Stiff]:6), ed. Krehl, 
III: 352fLes traditions pivphetiques r 111:472; Zabiils. Taj. Ill :400a: according fo AbO 
Ubayd, "the Iasi Prophet.” This is translated following Ollo PauLz, Mithammeds Lebre 
van dcr Offenbarung queUeivniisstg unfersucht (Leipzig: J- C. Hinrichs, 1 898), p. 126, 
n. 2. Cl. Ibn Sad, Tabaijdt, 1:105; Raisauen, Das konmtsche Jesusbitd* pp. 52-56; 
Theodor Ntildeke, Geschichie ties Qordns, vol. 1. Oberden Urspruttgdus Gorans, 2nd 
ed., ed. It. Schwally ( Leipzig; T Weicher* 1909), p. 9> n. 1. 

116. The idea LhaL "Muhammad” was not actually called by That name comes 
from our colleague and friend Dr. Abdullah Cbeikh Moussa of the Sorboune. We 
have discussed Lins question for over Len years,, for die way in which Ibn ITablb* 
Mubabbar, p> 130 (also Ibn 5a d, Tahaqat, 1:169; QMd! Tyad, Shifa\ ch. 13, 
1:445-47; Sprenger, Lebeth pp. 155-62 [translator^ note: the reference lo Sprenger 
is unclear in GillioCs original]) sought nearly hopelessly for a few bearers of the 
name "Muhammad” from before Islam is likely a clue that lie was not actually called 
by that name, ur t if anything, that he bore a iheophoric name. In addition, it is passed 
down that lus lather’. 1 ; name was “Abd Allah/'1 One can legitimately doubt both 
names, however. Edward Jabra Jurji* "Pro-Islamic L r se of the Name Muhammad." 
/If IV 26 (I 936)= 359-91, speaks from the realm of philology and calls it a ’"noun-verb 
concept/" 

117. Stefan Wiki, Alensch, Prophet, tmd Gott bn Koran: Muslimische Exegeten 
ties 20. Jahrhanderts und das MemchenbUd der Mode me (Munster: Rhcma^ 2001), 
p. 33. Angelika Netiwirth often emphasized this aspect of the Quran, most recently 
in “Quran and History—A Disputed Relationship: Some Reflections on Quranic 
History and History of ihc Quran/" Journal of Quranic Studies 5 (2003): 3: “the 
striking extent of self-re fere nasality/ 1 

I US. CT. Gilliot, To&te on prophets? 1 ' 

119. Matthias Radscheit, Die koranische Herausfordenmg: Die tab add! Verse 
tits Rahman tier Foiemikpassagen des Kortms, Ishmkimdliche Umersuchungen no. 
198 (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz. 1.996), PP- 14-23 and 35-60 (on "pseudo-prophecy"). 
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Pickihnil's translation cun ha found in Mohammed Mannaduke Pick [hull. Thu (7ln- 
riotts Qur'an: Tru filiation (Elmhurst. NY; Tahrike Tursifc Qur'an, 20(H)). 

120. Ncuvvinh, “Qur’an and History,'‘ p. 3. 

121. Hermann Reckondorf, Mohammed and die Stinea, Wisscnschul’t und fill¬ 
ing no. 2 (Leipzig: Quelle & Mayer, 1907), pp. 40-U and 3.5 (see his commems 
un war sis ll means of inti mi clarion and as a lure). 

I -2, Ignaz Gold/ihcr* Die Richtungen tier islatnischen Karunimjthgung 
(Leiden: Brill, 1920). p, 305. iramMes the phrase "Anliisse der Ol't'cjib li rtingc-nA F 

123. NoLe.lt:ke/Sehwa31y, OdQ, vol.. 2_ Die Sammlutig ties Qorans (Leipzig: T. 

Weicher, 3909), p. J82 h translate the phrase '‘Veranlassung der Olienbarun^en.” 

124. The he-sS thing one could do with the review of Luxemburg's book (see Lite 
bibliography fora list oJ reviews of his book) which appeared hi a journal probably 
very much valued by ihe filit Fornimiti fbanO StfOd) (vol. Vf\ [20031. pp, 92-97) 
would be to ignore it totally. Among other things, it contains (mi p. 97) comments 
that some people would likely consider to be “thoroughly racist. 1 ' On the other hand, 
it is at least a bit surprising that an irresponsible statement concerning Luxcnhepg's 
ideality was made in BeiniE shortly thereafter by a colleague. There is a French 
proverb: li Qu\ veur noyer son chicn J 1 accuse dc Ea rage/' Roughly translated into 
English, it means "He who wishes to drown his dog accuses it of having rubies' 1 (i.e., 
makes Ealsc accusations Against it}. Lii]jng h s book was igEiorecJ; do such people then 
wish dial Luxenberg will simply be assassinated by [he new "Defendc rsJ Ansar”? Do 
they thereby wish to imitate Muhammad, who had poets (both male and female) exe¬ 
cuted (amiron bi-dnrbi 'ttmtqihi; cf. Giliiot, 4l Pocte ou pfuphelc?" p r 383. ti. 306), in 
order to preserve llieir own unique theses concerning the language and history of the 
Quran? 

12.5. Cl. Gillim and Larcher, “Language and Style/ 1 p. 13lb; Gilliot, 
“L'ernbarrasC §9, 

126, Gtinicr E Ailing, Ober den Ur- Qur an: Ansalze zur Rekonsirukiion voris- 
bmischer chris dicker Stmpheniieder Un Quran (Erlangen: Liiling, 1974) (now 
translated into English, expanded, and newly edited as A Challenge in hlam for 
Reformation: The Rediscovery and Reliable Reeunstruciion of u Comprehensive 
Fre-lslumh: (.hristiciti Hymnal Hidden hi die Korun under Earliest IshttHiC Re in lev* 
preunions |Dehli: Moiilal Bunarstdass Publishers. 2003|). 

127, fur Andrae, Der IJrspnmg de$ lslums and das Chrislenium (Uppsala: 
Almqvist & Wiksctls. 192/0, pp. 149ft.; Les origins de I'tsictm et le ehrLstianfsme, 
trans, j, Roche, Initiation a V Islam no. 8 (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1955), pp. 9ft. 

32H. Wilhelm Rudolph. Die Ablitingigkeii des Qontns von Jndemitm und 
Chrhiimium (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhamtner* 1922), 

129. Friedrich Leherccht Fleischer, ‘Ueber aiabische I lexicographic und 
Ilia alibi's Fiqli al-highah/' in Berichie fid die Verhandltuigen der Kdniglieh Stic ft- 
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iuchcn Geselhiihaji der Wissensehcifien zn Leipzig (Leipzig: Breilkopf & Hartd, 
I #54) r p. 5: idem, Kleiners Schrifien, 3 voEs. (Leipzig: S, Mirzel, 1 88-5—] 888“; rep mil 
edit ion, Osnabiiick: Biblio \%rlng, I 968), III: 156; cT. Gilliui and Lurcher, "Language 
anti Style/' pp. I2lb-I22a. 
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ABD AL-MALIK B, MARWAN AND 
THE PROCESS OF THE QUR’AN’S 
COMPOSITION 


Alfred-Louis de Premare 



lie process by which the Qur'an was composed has been the subject 


A of long and detailed slut lies, beginning with the German Orientalists 
during the second halt'of the nineteenth century and the first half of the twen¬ 
tieth century'. However, some more recent works have profoundly ques¬ 
tioned, in ways that themselves are almost entirely different and even 
opposed to each other, a certain number of assumptions and conclusions that 
had heretofore been generally accepted. 1 This article must, therefore, he lim¬ 
ited in its scope and not violate its modest intentions. Knowing the com* 
positc nature of the texts, which are collected in the Quranic corpus, and the 
uncertain character of the akhbur concerning their “gathering” {jam' aI- 
Quran) I would like straightaway to ground my study in certain accepted 
facts, or historical givens, that lay outside of That material which constitutes 
the akhbor. Such donnees all belong to the period of the Mnrwiinid Uimyyad 
Caliphate, beginning with the reign of 'Abd al-Malik b. Mar wan (Alt 65-156 


/685-705 Cli). 
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ACCEPTED FACTS 
Epigraphy and Numismatics 

The first Islamic religious writings that have been dated thus far and attested 
to by external documents arc the mosaic inscriptions in the Dome of iTie 
Rock, founded by 'Alxl al-Malik in Ac I in (Iliya), the Roman name tor Jeru- 
salem lhaL was still used at the time. They arc located on the ceiling of the 
bui lding- their golden cubes decorate both the interior and the exterior surfaces 
of the octagonal arcade (hut divides the ambulatory into its inner and outer sec¬ 
tions; the inscription on the outer surface, cast and southeast, mentions the 
name of the Caliph responsible tor the structure, and the year since lho Hijra 
when it was built: ,\n 72 (692 693 CBJ. The text of the inscriptions, which was 
published in the 1930s and has been the subject of many studies subsequently, 
was the objccL of a ‘ ‘Reconsideration” in 1970 by Christ l-I Kessler, who edited 
the inscriptions anew and reproduced them iti their graphic configuration, 
illustrated with plates containing detailed photographs.- 

The contents of the inscriptions are made up of formulaic statements, a 
number of which exist in parallel and in various passages and places in the 
Quran, most noticeably the basmata and the sbtthada, the latter being 
lengthened by eulogies dedicated to the Prophet {al-taxliyc r). 3 The bas maia 
and the shahiida, repeated at regular intervals, frame different short texts one 
after the other, as if one were looking at a series of short, successive suras. 
Only in the latter do we 11 rid a few diacritical marks meant to distinguish par- 
lien lar letters, but almost none, with only a few exceptions, correspond pre¬ 
cisely to the ones belonging to later Arabic script. 

The subjects of these texts arc polemical. They are addressed directly to 
the “People of Scripture f old al-kitiib]," referring to the Christians, as the 
polemic concerns mainly Jesus and the Trinity, We find those passages again 
in the Qur'an, both in complete lines and in fragments of lines, organizer! in 
different ways and with grammatical variants due to different arrange men is 
or to a different syntactical context, 4 

Within such texts we find the definition of divine uniqueness: qid htiwa 
Allah ahad, Allah i-samad, Inin yalid wa-lam yilhul, wa-tum yakitn la-hn 
hufuwan ahad. This text exists in isolation in the Quran, where it comprises 
the entirety of the short sura 112 (al-lkhUls)* This is a “definition" in the 
theological-canonical sense of the term, in the style and in the imago of 
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Christian conciliar definitions on points of dogma. In the context of the 
Dome of the Rock r such a lapidary formulation is also polemic in nature; the 
statement that Allah "docs not generate, nor is he generated/' and that "He 
has no equal/ 1 ate expressed in formulae just as obviously crafted, in 
response to the definition issued during the Council ofNicaea (325 ce> con¬ 
demning Arianism and declaring that Jesus Christ must he called "tov uigv 
TOU GeoCi, Y^n0EVTO( £K too TT&TpQC, liovoyEvii ... YewnBeVTtx oO 
TTGltlGtVTOC OMOOUOIOV TCp TTtXTpL . . /^ 

John of Damascus, who was active in she Umayyad administrahon at the 
time of Abd ai-Malik, was of she opinion, in "‘Heresy no. 100/' that the doc¬ 
trine of she prophet of the new religion had been influenced by an Arian 
monk/* 

The eastern and northern doors of she building also contain a certain 
number of inscriptions on copper pluses that are considered as dating from 
the Umayyad period. On the northern door, the supremacy of she “religion of 
truth"' is stated in the same words with which it is declared to be so, three 
limes, in the Qur'an. 7 

This motif or theme is immediately followed by a collective profession 
of faith: "We believe in Allah, in that which came down to Muhammad, and 
in that which the Prophets received from their Lord, without making any dis¬ 
tinction among them, and it is to Him that we are beholden/" Two lengthy 
parallels exist within the Quran, with the following variant: "in that which 
has come down upon/towards us* 3 (instead of “towards Muhammad’!, and 
where we also find a list of names of the biblical characters Abraham, Ish- 
mad, Isaac, Jacob, «/-AsM/ t Moses, and Jesus.^The supremacy of the "reli¬ 
gion of truth against the liking of the ^ssociatorsT (that is, Christians who 
"associate* 3 others—meaning Jesus—with God), and the refusal to "distin¬ 
guish” between the various prophets arc here again proclaimed in opposition 
to the Christians, as "assoeiaiors/’ The. designation of “a.ssnciatorC as 
applied to Christians was the object, at that time, of a polemical discussion 
in '"Heresy no. I Off 1 by John of Damascus.^ 

Some religious formulas identical to those in the Dome of the Rock are 
found on Arabic coins that were struck and put into circulation by she mon¬ 
etary reform of'Abd-al Malik beginning in aft 77 (696-697 C£). On certain 
silver coins we find either the partial or the. complete polemical-dogma fie 
"definition” of Divine uniqueness already to he found in the Dome of the 
Rock {Allah A had, Allah l-Samad. . . .)!° This definition seems to become a 
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sort ol leitmotif of the new religious identity as against that of the peoples 
newly conquered and subjected to the Islamic empire. We find it again, 
blended in with other formulae, inside an Umayyad inscription placed to the 
right of lhe al-Umarl mosque in Buisra in Lhc II aw ran. founded by 'Umar II 
b. Abd al-'A/Iz (Ail yy (717-718]). 11 

The inscription on the base of the Umayyad mosque in Damascus, built 
by al Walld 1, son of Abd aJ-Malik (ah 86-96 [705-715 ce]), consists, just 
after the basmaia, of a short text that we find as a verse of the Quran [Sd 
ikrdlm 1 1 I his text is followed by a lengthy shtihdda attesting that 

God is unique, and without associates, and that "our religion is Islam and our 
prophel is Muhammad," The mention, in conclusion, of the founding Caliph 
and of the date of construction {All 86 |7(>5 u:|) points out that the mosque 
was built “on the location, and after the destruction of, lhc church that was 
previously there." 13 That church was the Cathedral of Saint John the Baptist: 
as the Christians had obstinately refused to give it up, al-Walld, it is said, 
struck lhc first blow in its demolition, and then ordered that the Jews come to 
complete it. 1 * 3 

Given such circumstances, and in its textual surroundings, placing the 
mention of lhc demolished church with lhc text "id ikidha fi l-dln" {there is 
no compulsion in religion) appears to he paradoxical: the Christians, 
although they have not given up serving (he tdghut. are not forced to 
embrace I shun, hut Islam shows nonetheless its essential superiority (it is the 
good direction'' as opposed to the “errant" one), and its supremacy is testi¬ 
fied to by die (act ol the destruction of the cathedral and its replacement by 
a mosque, bv order of the Muslim cal ipit, 

The passage id ikrdha fi 1-din, as a Quranic verse (2, 25f») is a text 
without a real literary' context: it is preceded by the verse of Lhc Throne, 
which is a piece “in itself," and it is followed by short narratives about 
Abraham and the resurrection of the dead. The literature of the Asbub id- 
nuziil tried to find the circumstances of the transmission of Id ikrdha Ji l-din 
in the framework ol Medina, generally around the theme of the “votive” chil ¬ 
dren, linked to The expulsion of die Jewish tribe of the Banu I-Nadir. It would 
appear that the damascene framework of the Umayyad mosque might apply 
just as well, if not more so, 15 

The geographer al-Muqaddas! {writing in ah 375 /985 ce) later recalled, 
in relevant fashion, the psycho-historical context of the construction of this 
mosque, one of a mimetic rivalry with Christians. !e 
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A historian studying these texts might envisage three hypotheses con¬ 
cerning the content of the inscriptions on these monuments, which have par¬ 
allels within the Quran: 

1. the texts were composed directly for the monuments in question, and 
were reused later, with some slight modifications, in the final compo¬ 
sition of the Qur anic text: 

2. they represent fragments that were still scattered, attesting to the exis¬ 
tence of a sort of Ur-Qur an, still being drafted, selected, and assem¬ 
bled, so]lie of which at die same time could have been used in the 
inscriptions on the monuments; 

3. ihey were actual l 3| notations/* taken from a fully formed Quran that 
is the one we now have today. 

Although none of these hypotheses seems sufficient to prevail over ihe 
others, based only on Lhe inscriptions, it seems to me. based on the analyses 
offered below (11,. Ill), that one can exclude the third hypothesis. It is in 
Jerusalem, in any case, in the place that stood as the symbol of eastern Chris¬ 
tianity, where the Islamic anti-trinitarian and Chris tolngieal polemic, as 
expressed in the inserip! ions in the Dome of the Rock, has its true sitz irn 
leben. We might he able to extend such an affirmation to the la tkruhu ji l-din 
text that appears in the foundation inscription of the Damascus mosque. 


PALEOGRAPHY AND THE STUDY OF THE CODICES 

] shall not dwell on the problems shat the oldest, and fragmentary, manu¬ 
scripts we possess of the Quran pose for scholars, for these are not my field 
of expertise. ! shall limit myself to mentioning a few demerits that 1 am 
familiar with, and which seem relevant to my argument, and which concern 
exclusively those manuscripts which are considered the oldest, because of 
the style of their lettering. 17 

We arc always dealing with fragmentary texts, despite the fact that some 
of them may be quite lengthy. Their dates are only approximate, as the 
margin of uncertainty was still considerable between the end of the seventh 
century of the modem era and the first half of the eighth century (the end of 
the first century ah); these documents still belong to the same Marwanid 
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period attested to by the eptgraphic ami numismatic evidence mentioned 
above. Hie writing of these texts is defective, and the orthography often ten¬ 
tative. The systems with which the verses are separated are very variable, and 
no title is given tor those units of the text, which are now considered the suras. 
Yet such units seem to be set—and they are indicated by the basmala —by a 
white line of separation, or by some decorative element. Finally, a j turn her of 
these manuscript fragments positively attest to an arrangement of the texts 
dilierent from the one we find in the definitive corpus, something that we 
have only known, tints far, from literary sources. ia Thus, we are dealing with 
a period when not only the writing of the Quran, but also the organization of 
its contents, were not yet stabilized. 


EXTERNAL LITERARY SOURCES 


Two Christian works of that same period refer to Islamic writings known to 
he the authoritative scriptures for die new religion. 

The Monk of Beth Hale 

In a DisptiltUio composed in Syriac by an anonymous monk from the Beth 
Ilalc Monastery in Mesopotamia, the author conducts a dialogue, in a 
fashion reminiscent of some Iranian texts, with a Muslim notable from the 
entourage of the emir Mas lama (d. 120/738), son of'Alxl al-Malik, and the 
governor of the JazTra m 91/710. This detail, together with olhcr information, 
allows us to assign the composition of the work to the first two decades of 
the eighth century.* 9 

The Christian apologist makes a clear distinction between the writings 
lie attributes to Muhammad (Mhnuly, a distinction is made between I) the 
laws and commandments to be found “in the Quran that Muhammad has 
taught you,” and 2) other laws and commandments to be found in three dif¬ 
ferent writings by Muhammad, including “the writing of the Cow l surat al- 
Baqatra\; hi He does not provide any more details on the content of this text. 
On die other hand, the Arabic word sum, as its Syriac counterpart ,titr/u, 
from which it is probably derived, may refer, as is generally the case in the 
Quran itself, to a fragmentary “writing,” rather lhan what we now call 
“suras." 21 Further, the title of the suras as we know them are late, and are 
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Thus not present in she oldest manuscript fragments of the Quran, ft is there¬ 
fore likely [hat the writings referred to by ihe monk do not correspond com¬ 
pletely to what we now know as the sura called “the Cow/' ft appears, in any 
ease, that around 710, there did exist, among other writings, o "writing on the 
Cow” distinct from the Qur'an. 

John of Damascus 

The second work is the "'Book of Heresies ” written in Greek around 735 by 
John of Damascus, one of the Fathers of the Church. He had followed his father 
in the service of the Umayyad 'administration between 700 and 705 (am 81-K5), 
during the last years of the reign of Abd al-Malik. 22 Tl would appear [hat 
“Heresy lOlF 1 Ocpt atpEaeeoq p'f which concludes his work and concerns “the 
cult of the Ishmaelites” (OpuoKsto. row lapaiikiitov), or Islam, h the product of 
knowledge he had acquired ai die time from existing Islamic writing,^ 

The Arabic word Qur'an is not mentioned, rather the Greek word 
“I’hpkoq/ 1 a “book” composed by Muhammad (MapsS) leased on a writing 
^ypotqjiycruTypa-qni" (so-called coming from Heaven) in the words of the 
polemicist, who discusses its origin and content, essentially in a theological 
context. What he mentions about this fh|3Xo^ in relation to the polemic 
against Christian christo logy is summarized with precision, and we also have 
parallels existing between certain passages in the inscriptions oil the Dome 
of the Ruck and in ihe Qur an. 24 

lie also refers to various texts written by Muhammad, anti it is difficult 
to say whether be considers them as part of the jhpkoc mentioned above. They 
have different names (Trpumyyopiu), which correspond to their respective sub¬ 
jects (e.g., "The Cow," "God's She-Camcl" “the Table/' “The Woman"); 
these are not, properly speaking, “titles” (imypmpr}). “The woman^ writing 
tn Trjt; yuvotlKOO concerns, among other things, the laws 

regarding polygamy^ and repudiation, the latter being illustrated by the story 
of Zayd's repudiation, of his wife for the benefit of Muhammad. It is “in the 
same writing” f'Ev txuxfi &k Tfj YP® f pfi)* he repons, that there appears 
there the commendation Lo go unto one's wife in such-and-such a way, as one 
plows a field. 26 We know now that, in the definitive text of the Qurian, this 
image occurs in sura 2 T al-Baqara, together with the legal norms governing 
repudiation, 27 and that mention of Zuyd and his wife occurs in sura 33, al- 
Ahzab. 2 ^ These themes, gathered in "one same writing/* titled “Woman/' 
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leads us to think that we are dealing with a text dial is organized tfuile differ¬ 
ently from the current sura 4, titled "Women.” 

Another text is referred to at length; it is titled "God’s she-Camel” 
(n Vpatpn Trte KOtjJnXoL) 0eoO), and it. too, is attributed to Muhammad. 
The subject of the she-camel, in the definitive text of the Qur'an, is spread 
out among various passages, far from one another, without leading to a 
single grouping within a particular sura under the heading “God’s she- 
Camel. hurt her. the writings to which John refers include, on the subject 
°f die site -camel, some dements that arc not found in the pages of the Quran 
on the same subject, including the fact that a she-camel cannot pass between 
two mountains because there is not enough space; that she is wuhout a father 
and a mother; that she nurses people with her milk, that she has a baby 
camel; and that following the murder of her mother the young camel cries to 
Cod and is raised to Heaven, The polemicist discusses all these details—and 
mocks them. 11 * 

We have spoken of the "extremely succinct character” shown by the 
author of "Heresy 100” in his knowledge of Islam, or even of “mistakes that 
are more intentional than involuntary.” 31 At best, and without meaning to 
question his “solid information.” these variations from the Quran have been 
perceived as “im precis ions in the details,’’ 3 - or a blending with oral sources 
in the development of the stories of Zayd or of God’s she-came 1, 33 whereas 
John says explicitly that such elements are to be found in some of 
Muljam mad’s "writings." Such judgments arc a projection onto the informa¬ 
tion provided by John in his own lime, of which we now know from the 
current textual corpus of the Quran, as if the latter were the measure of 
everything on the historical and literary level. Wc do have, in places other 
than the work of John of Damascus, and essentially in the same period, vis¬ 
ible traces of what he says concerning the “writing about God’s sbe-camel.” 

Such traces exist most notably in what was transmitted by Muqatil h. 
Sulayman (d. 150/767), as an explanation ittifslr) of those Quranic passages 
where there is mention of “God’s she-camd” (iiaqat A tlfih). Wc find here the 
following themes: the she-camcl has neither father nor mother {min ghayri 
nn.fl}\ she is close to giving birth {'uahard'y, she emerges from a stony cliff 
(.ttiAAw); people Iced on her milk f ft ktbftn) when she is standing still, 
drinking the water given to her; the young camel ( Jhiii) cries for help after 
the murder of its mother, it is saved, and it mysteriously disappears. 3 "* 

An analysis of these texts, as they have reached us, 33 allows us to easily 
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perceive within [hem, due to their disorganized character, what is a tafslr of 
Muqaiil, introduced most frequently by yam, yaqiUu, or itmamd, or by qala 
MuqadL On the other hand, a certain number of themes are not introduced 
by such openings, and these appear without an obvious link with the contents 
of a text that they do not intend to explain, but chat forms a part of the same 
text. The most significant passage concerns verses 155-58 of sura 26, ul- 
Sfut'aru'W in ifoz light of w hal is said by John of Damascus, and taking into 
careful consideration that which is reproduced from Muqatil, the hypothesis 
that the latter contains Eraccs of a text earlier than the various current 
Qu rank passages on the she-eamel of the Thamud* acquires u clear shape. 
According to such a hypothesis, this text is riot an exegetical gloss added 
after the Quranic passages, ns one might surmise; rather, Lhc Quranic pas¬ 
sages can be seen as the later result of me nod labor aimed at the redaction, 
selection, and stylistic reorganization of the text, and carried out during die 
final composition, based on various preexisting texts not yet formally fixed 
and rendered immutable. 

Qn Lhc other hand, Muqatii is not lSic only one in whose writings we find 
the different motifs referred to by John of Damascus concerning the text 
about Clod 1 * shc-camef Bul he is the earliest and he shows it to us in what 
is, effectively, a raw first state. Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) later gives us a well- 
corn posed sampling of ancient Arab legends in liis Quranic commentary 
titled Jarm a! baydn. He refers each time to transmitting sources that are all 
contemporaneous wish John of Damascus: al-Suddl (Kfjfa, <1. 127/745), fbn 
Ishaq {Medina, ai-Hira, Baghdad, d, 150/767) and, to a lesser extent, ah 
Hasan al-Basil {Basra, d. I 10/72M). 37 AH this would lead one to think that 
such narratives were no longer just orally transmitted, but lhal some had 
been set down in writing, on the model of the yp(Xtpf| trjq KapnXaLJ too 
0£OU, which, according to John of Damascus, was altribuied to Muhammed, 


INTERNAL HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SOURCES 

Based on the elements presented and analysed above, the period between the 
very end of the seven!h eenlury and die beginning of die eighth century con¬ 
st itutes a key moment in the history of the Qur an, it is in the light of such 
elements that we must view what is said by die Arab historical and literary 
sources of Lhc dmc> 3B I bn A.bl Dawud al-Sijistlnu m his Kir fib al-mcisahif. 
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P^ces himself squarely in i he camp of the traditionists, who believe ihut the 
Qur’iili was entirely formed and officially sanctioned at the time of Uthman, 
and by his fiat. Yet he dedicates a number of pages of his work to the scrip- 
luial work carried out under the direction of ul-Hujjaj b. Yusuf, governor of 
Iraq, a liege of Caliph Abd al-Malik (ah 65-85 [685-705 ceJ), then of Iris 
son and successor, al-Walid Cah 86-96 [705-715 cn|). This is one of the first 
indications of its importance. 

In the field of Arab historiography, however, there tire sources of informa¬ 
tion Other than those specifically concerning the study of the Qur'an, and these 
are generally less conditioned by the attitudes typical of the traditional, and 
Ireer in the 1 runs miss inn of their akhhur. This applies, in particular, to bio¬ 
graphical and genealogical works, works of a Jab, and historical-geographical 
works[ shall rely in particular on such literary sources, exercising lhe nec¬ 
essary critical caution, as one should do when viewing the information being 
transmitted and the nature of the works in which we find them. 


'ABU AL-MALIK B. MARWAN 
( ah 65-86/685-705 ce) 

The Theological and Political Background 

I he caliph is necessarily involved in scriptural issues, first of all in his insti¬ 
tutional role, as political power is indissolubly linked to its religious legiti¬ 
macy. All Umayyads, beginning with LTlhman, are not only aware or their 
role, but they also bestow upon themselves the title of "(.tod’s Caliph,” 
khalifas Allah. References and quotations provided by P. Crone and M. Hinds 
on this matter, beginning with Uthman, arc of particular significance. The 
attestations concerning Abd al-Malik are especially striking.* 1 ’ 

The title khalifat Alt ah does not appear following his name on the 
inscription in the foundation stone of I he Dome of the Rock, only the epithet 
of amh cd-muminin. Sonic coins of the period, however, do contain that title, 
although .such numismatic use of "khalifat Allah" does not appear to have 
lasted for long,-* 1 We also have some evidence of the attribution of that title 
to Abd al-Malik by the main poets of the time; at-F’arazdaq. Jarir, and al- 
Akhtai; we even find it in ]bn Qays al-Ruqayyat, despite the latter’s having 
been linked lor a certain period with the Zu bay rids, the principal opponents 
of the Umayyad dynasty.' 12 
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Tht^ mighL be explained by taking inLo aocuunl she larger context, as 
marked by a number of significant events, such as the foundation of the 
Dome oT the Rock, a symbol of Islam's prestige am! triumph over tlie Chris¬ 
tians; the imposition of Lho jizya on the non-Muslim population as a whole; 4 - 1 
the Arabization of ihe administration: the creation of a currency Lhai was 
clearly Arab and Muslim; 44 and, finally, the recognition of the legitimate role 
of' Abd al-Malik as caliph. The tradmonisis have dated this legitimization 
process to the time of his victory over'Abd Allah Ibn al Zubayr, in the year 
Ail 73. now referred to as "the year of unity" futn al-jama'a)** 

[n the circumstances of a Jitna which was undergoing a continuous 
renaissance, particularly in Iraq, al-Hajjaj lx Yusuf, tlie governor of that 
region, was particularly keen to praise the slum re of 'Abd al-Malik as b 'God’s 
Caliph.” Me is viewed as the principal author of a sort of theologko-polhlca! 
doctrine aimed at justifying the actions and decisions of the caliph; 

lie Lal-llajjajJ had a pure Arabic language* he was eloquent and well-versed 
in the law [kana femhan baUghan faqlhtm 1, wrote Ihn Hajar about him; he 
said lIilli obedience io the Caliph in his every demand was compulsory 
\fard | lor the population, and. he even debated that very point. 46 

Numerous letters by aJ-Hajjfij have been quoted by historians. In one of 
these, addressed to Mutarrif lx al-Mughtra, governor of al-Mada in (Cte- 
siphoti) in Iraq, who was making peace with those who look part in the 
kharijite revolt of Shabib IxYazld, in 77/696, he wrote: fil, Abd al-Maltk is 
God's caliph concerning His servants, and he is more greatly honored by 
Him than Muhammad and the other messengers-" 47 

Another of his letters is quoted, this one addressed la l Abd al-Malik, "in 
which he praised I he stature of the Caliphate, and he said that the Caliph, in 
the eyes of God. was better than the angels, closest (to Gad), even closer than 
the Prophets who were sent_Abd al-Maltk. says the informer, was sur¬ 

prised* and said T would have liked it if some kharijite- had been present, lo 
be able to oppose him at least through this fetter 

One might think that the caliph is here being depicted almost as a pawn 
in the hands of the powerful governor, and some' of these akhbfir could simply 
be u to flection of the anfl-Utuayyad propaganda of the Abbassids. Other 
ctkhbar show, on the other hand, that L Abd al -Malik remains the master of the 
game. We have many examples of tins* which S cannot dwell upon at length 
here. It shows, essentially, that al-Najja] is merely a servant of the caliph, the 
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object of lifs favor due to his effectiveness in repressing the dissidents in Iraq, 
yet fie is just as likely, under different circumstances, to incur the caliph's dis¬ 
pleasure or simply be "put back in his place."^ Further, 'Abd al-Malik, in 
Syria, lias other very influential advisors: Rajif b. Haywa, the administrator 
of, and “spiritual advisor" for, the construction of the Dome of the Rock; his 
personal secretary, Qabisa b. Dhu’ayb, in charge of the mini and the postal 
systems: and finally, Ibn ShabTb al-Zuhri, who was to become the principal 
mentor ol his successors in the recording of (he collections n| religious tradi¬ 
tions. These three personages were not only high officials, they were also 
Scholars working in Syria in the service of the caliph and advising him oil 
important matters, such as the construction of the Dome of the Rock, the cre¬ 
ation of the new currency, and the management of the writings and Traditions 
that were circulating. They could not have been unaware of the composition 
of the religious scriptures. Yet a careful study of each of these three would 
require going beyond the scope of the present article, 

'Abd al-Malik and the Religious Scriptures 

Abd al-Malik, just as al-Hajjaj does, appears in the most authoritative bio¬ 
graphic dictionaries of the Islamic tradition as a transmitter of hadiths, as an 
expert in Quranic texts, and as a faqTh t with the chain of transmission 
extending hack to a number of Muhammad’s Companions, including 
I'thman. Thus, he was recognized as having a role in religious affairs 
because of the unusual abilities attributed to him, even in the Abbasid 
period, 30 

Such considerations must necessarily contain some fictitious elements, 
as they lend to project onto the period of ‘Abd al-Malik some categories 
established later in the history of Islamic religious science. 3 * Yet it is (rue 
that, even though after the fact, they const i lute a sort of posthumous recog¬ 
nition of his fullillment, not only of his official responsibilities, but of what 
in fact he managed to achieve beyond that. 1 bus, in order to properly high¬ 
light the juridical knowledge of'Abd al-Malik, the testimony of al-A'mash is 
often invoked as that of one of the tec agnized specialists of the “readings” 
of the Qtinin.-- 

Were the authors thinking more particularly about interventions (by 'Abd 
al-Malik), or about decisions made about the composition of the Qur'an? 
Abd al-Malik. it is said, made the following remark: “I am afraid of dying 
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iluring the month of Rnmadiin. That is the month hi which [ was born, it is 
the month in which I was weaned, it is the month in which 1 gathered 
together the Qur'an [januim i-QurTn^, and it is the month in which I was 
sworn allegiance [as The caliph]." And he died at mid-Shawwah when he no 
longer was worried about the possibility of dying (during Ramadan). 53 

Tins information has been used as an indication of the role played by 
Abd nl-Malik in I he composition of the Quranic texts, quite apart from its 
anecdotal and literary aspects, which deserve to be analyzed in shcmsel vcs. 54 
Yeu as the verb jama a, “to gather 11 (in a mushaf) % is also used with the 
meaning of L nfiemorizing/leaming by heart/ 1 one may also understand it as a 
reference k> his memory of learning, as a child, after he had been weaned. In 
any case, we would still need to establish the nature of Lhe “Quran" he 
learned by heart when he was a child. Thus we must rely on other informa¬ 
tion in order to try to understand the role assigned in the ancient texts to "Abd 
al-Malik in the matter of the Quran. 

An early indication may be found in lhu Su'd. It is quite interesting, espe¬ 
cially if we keep in mind his habitual reserve concerning die actual writing 
down of the Qur’an. 

The Silences of fhn Sad 

Ibn Sad, in fact, is frb&linaicly silent about a “gathering-up of the Quran" in 
pages (stihitf) or in a codex (ttmshaf), done supposedly first at the time of 
Abu Bakr, and later at the lime of TJthmSn. All the more reason for his 
silence, not only concerning the Hufsu sheets, but also, apart from a brief 
allusion, concerning the role of Zayd b. Tab it as the sole creator of a ntitshaf. 
In his view, Zayd is solely an expert on legal (succession-related) matters 
(faraid). If there were akhbrir about these two collections already in circu¬ 
lation in the first half of the eighth century, beginning with accounts uMrib- 
□ted to Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, Ibn Su’d, who knew them, did not take them into 
account, 55 Whatever the ii item ions of [bn Su’d, this does not surprise, given 
the diversity of the contradictory akhbdr concerning this question; the 
canonical version of nl-Bukhari, on the oilier hand, chose to ignore the exis¬ 
tence of real competing QurTmic collections, which he was content to men¬ 
tion only very vaguely. The narrative by Ibn Su'd concerning his teacher 
abWaqidl can be found in the Song biographical note he dedicates to ' Abd al- 
Malik. 
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The Speech to the People of Medina 

Al-Wiiqidi attributes she direct transmission to Muhammad b. Ka'b al- 
Qurazi, Lhe qass at the Medina mosque arid a member of the household of 
the UmayyadsA 6 I bn Sad places him in the context of t lie official pilgrimage 
to the holy places of the Hijaz, led by Abd al-Malih lei the year 75/695, The 
caliph,, passing through Medina on that occasion, made n conciliatory speech 
to Lhe people of Medina concerning both their mushttf and their pnriiuthur 
corpus of legal prescriptions A 7 

The caliph, according to 1 his account, appeared to wish to put an end to 
ihe .stormy relationship lhat had arisen between the people of Medina and the 
Umayyads since Lhe caliphate of Yazld I t and, in particular, Ihe secession by 
1 lie caliph of Mecca, 'Abd Allah Ifon abZubEtyr h which had ended two and a 
half years earlier by aMJajjaj b. Yusuf, The pilgrimage of 75/695 marked the 
solemn conclusion of that second and long civil war. The memory of the 
letter is all the more alive for the people of Medina, as they suffered greatly 
in 63/683, following their revolt, their defeat at (h vharrat Waqim (. al-Harra t 
near Medina), and the massacre that followed in the town itself. During his 
visit with them, E Abd a I-Malik does not shy away from reminding them 
sternly about those events, and he shows himself to be intransigent con¬ 
cerning the legitimacy of his power as well as that of "the people of his 
hcuise.^ His last speech is nliogclher different in tone: 

Muhammad b. tJmar [ul-Wfiqidil spoke to us, and said: Jl lbn AbJ Sabra 59 
reported lo me, the supporter of Abu Musa ahHannar, the supporter of lbn 
Ka'h lal-Qnru/Tj, who said: l heard Abd a [-Malik b, Mar wan say: 

L People of Medina, you had the greatest right to be linked to the first 
work/ 0 whereas there have Unwed over you from die hast some hatfHits 
which we do nut know/' 1 hat we only know Hie re ad mg of the Quran. So 
you should ding to what is in your mttsbaf around which the imam so 
unjustly treated^ has gathered you; and observe the Jam id^ around 
which your imam, so unjustly treated, has gathered you. May God have 
mercy on him, as he had consulted Zayd h. Tfibit about this, and he was an 
excellent advisor for Islam, may God have mercy on him. They both firmly 
established what they established, and they abolished dial which they 
diverged from7^ 
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The authenticity of this speech has been doubted in the light of later devel¬ 
opments in i he juridical (radii ion, and of what it says concerning Lhe hadilha 
from Iraq and the fa raid of ZaydA 5 Personally, I would envisage things in 
another way* beginning with what is said in the mnsfjaf, and placing myself 
in Lhe framework of the narrative as a literary text not without data of a ‘"his- 
lor tea I” nature. Four important dements are worthy of note: 

1. Apart from the hadiths, the caliph speaks of that which, in Iraq, com 
eems “the reading of the Quran.” and that he knows (and recognizes?). 

2. lie mentions a musfuif belonging to the people of Medina Umishaf- 
kum), supported by 'Uihman, and he urges them “to cling to that 
which in found in ,+ that codex. 

d. He refers to a body of fura'id* the substance of which lie attributes to 
Zayd b. Thabit, advisor to Uthman, and which is distinct from lhe 
Quranic mu shaft and he declares those prescriptions to be “good for 
Islam. 1 " 

4. Abd al-Malik, in any case, in his role as caliph exercises his decision¬ 
making authority. 

Furthermore, what we know both from lhe external information noted above, 
and from external literary sources and internal information of a historio¬ 
graphical nature, corresponds, in general, to the contents of the speech of 
Abd al-Malsk, namely, the existence of different “Quranic' traditions in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the empire, in Hijaz, in Syria, and in Iraq: the existence, 
alongside a Qur an which had not yet stabilized, of other wrilings attributed 
to Islam’s Prophet, which are distinct from that Quran; and, finally, the fact 
that Abd ul-Malik, certain of his own legitimacy and of his rote as khallftti 
Allah , decides and intervenes as the unifier of the community, 

Ibu Sa d has gathered these elements in the general framework of the pil¬ 
grimage in the year ah 75. Such framing is doubtless a. symbolic one. Yet, iti 
that case, it is intended to show that the reign of‘Abd al-Matik, the legitimate 
caliph beginning in the year 73, and the one who presided over the pil¬ 
grimage of the year 75, was a significant moment in the composition of an 
official corpus called the Quran, consisting of writings that at lhe Lime were 
still dispersed. 
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AL-HAJJAJ B, YUSUF (AH 41-95/661-714 ce) 


Al-Tlajjilj b. Yusuf is credited by traditional sources with a certain number 
of “technical” interventions of the 'Uthinan codex (diacritical marks, cor¬ 
rections, division of the text). But such indications arc often contradictory 
and uncertain/’ 6 

Information of this kind, much like the criticism that has been levied 
against it, is based on various assumptions, to wit: dint the basic Quranic 
codex was put together under 'I.Jihrnan; that that codex was entire, having 
been completed and officially divulged beginning at this time: and, finally, 
that the current mushaf is evidence of an ‘“lithIranian text.” 67 As long as a 
mushaf that can be proven to be that of Uthman remains out of our grasp, 
such assumptions must be reexamined in the light of the current status of 
historical research on the Umayyad period: there have been, in fact, new 
elements gathered from (he updating and publication of texts that were pre¬ 
viously either unknown or unpublished. These texts make it dear that the 
information known thus far concerning (he history of the masfthif were the 
result of a conditional selection, which left aside many aspects liable to turn 
one’s views in a completely different direction. 


THE SENDING OF THE MUSHAF 
TO THE CAPITALS OF THE EMPIRE 

The first question to arise concerns the nature and content of the mushaf allegedly 
compiled in Medina on ihc initiative of TIthman, and supposedly set out u> Ihe 
capitals to unify (he readings and to “officialize" the texts. Ibn Shabba. in his His¬ 
tory of Medina, reports the following kimhar. *"Abd al-'AzT? b. ‘Amriin told us, 
according to Muhri/ Ibn Thlibit, mania of Maskima b, 'Abd al-Malik, who had 
it from his father, who said: I was one of the guards of Hajjaj h, Yusuf. Al-Hajjaj 
wrote the mushaf. Then he sent them to (ho military capitals f al-amsdr). He sent 
one to Medina. The members of 'Ulhman’s family disapproved of lliat. They 
were told: “Get out the mushaf of ‘Dili rutin b. 'Aftan, so that \vc may read it! 
They answered: it was destroyed on the day when TIthman was killed.” 6 ® 

The distribution of the masahifiu ail the military capitals by a 1-Hajjaj is 
evoked in a similar manner by the Egyptian historian Ibn thiqiraq (d. 
809/1406): 
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AE-Hiijjsij b. Yosuf al-Thnqaf! wrole find sent them tn sill the mili 

tan 1 capitals One he had scut 10 Egypt. When he saw lhnt H Abd 

nl-'AzTz b. Mar wan went into ll rage, for at [lie time tie was serving as gov¬ 
ernor of Egypt for his brother'Abd nh Malik. He says: fcl He permits himself 
Lo send a nuishaf to the very military district [/jwidJ where I am serving, 
me 

The: author then recounts that hie Utnayyad governor ordered that a special 
nmshaf be written for him and placed in the Great Mosque, yet he does not 
tell us what the work he ordered was bused upon t other than lo say that, once 
ii was completed, he submitted it to to be vetted by the qurra. 

AKSamhudT [d. 911/1506} quotes the khabar of I bn Sabba n with a mis- 
Lake in the name of Maslama. 70 This quotation appears in a chapter in which 
the author is asking himself highly critical questions about r Uthmau\s 
mushqf. The latter, brought from Egypt, was allegedly kept in Medina, and 
lie resists crediting Hie pious legend reported by the Andalusian traveler I bn 
Jubayron that subject, 73 mentioning three items of information based on the 
account of Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796), the imam of Medina: 

Malik said: “Reading from the imushaf lli the Mosque was not dtme by 
people in she past, (t was al-Hajjaj b r Yusuf who first instituted it... /" Ibn 
Zabala 72 said: “Malik l>. Anas reported in me: “Al-Hajjiij b. Yusuf sent the 
mushaf to the capitals. Ik sent a large one to Medina, He was the first to 
send mastihif to Hie cities. . . . Pl ’ Concerning aI-Sha|ibI F 73 lie suid ihe fol¬ 
lowing: “Malik also .said: 'UdimaiYs mmimf has disappeared [Ui$hayyaba\ t 
And we have found no information about it among the authoritative writers 
\{?i-ti.Khyiikh].'" 74 

The latter remarks were already present in the Ktidb id-Masahif oT Ibn Abi 
Dawud, quoted from 'Abd Alllih Ibn Walib (d. 197ffil3) T one of the mosi 
ancient disciples and transmitters of Malik: 

Ibn Walib reported back to us, and said, 1 1 interrogated Malik concerning 
UdmiDn's mashaf, and he said to me: It has disappeared [dftaftfliw ]/" 75 

These indications, rooted in the Medina trad it ion of Malik from quite early 
on regarditig the role of al-HajjSj in Quranic affairs, and in particular con¬ 
cerning the first shipment of an official muxhaf to the capita l cities, occurred 
when such pride of place is usually attributed to : Uthmon. They further 
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emphasize (he fact that, even in very early times, there had been a vain 
search of the latter's mnshaf. 

All this allows us to bring back to proper perspective what has been told 
concerning a mnshaf that was completed and officially sanctioned in 
Uthman’s day: there luid been at that time, or possibly later, a collection of 
“Quranic” writings in Medina, for which he had been considered respon¬ 
sible, just as there had been others elsewhere, under the names of other 
Companions. Concerning a mnshaf that had been completed and officially 
sanctioned for the purposes of unification, that was, doubtless, the result of 
further work and later political decisions, at a time when both the calligraphy 
and the orthography or the texts were acquiring forms that were be iter de¬ 
fined, and when (even more importantly) the status of ail lonma which was 
evolving with a new environment, internally rent by different and opposing 
currents, required the revising and then the clear establishment of a version 
of scriptures that could serve as a fixed reference. 


AL-HAJJAJ B. YUSUF AND THE 
CONTENTS OF THE QUR’AN 

Some information leads us to believe that, beyond the purely technical tex¬ 
tual issues of the kind normally discussed (such as diacritical mttrks, correc¬ 
tions, divisions of the text, etc,), al-Hajjaj was dealing with a different kind 
of problem—the “composition” of the Qur'an: 

According to a hadish reported by al-Bukhari nntl Muslim, al-A'mash, a 
recognized expert on the variant “readings" of the Quran, recounted (he 
following: 76 

"I 1 1 card iil-llajpj h. Yusuf say, in a speech delivered from the pulpit 
(minbar). ‘compose the Qar'an as Gabriel composed it \nllift 1-Qur'an 
kantu (ttiufa-hii Jibril |; I he writings that include the mention of the cow [dl- 
sura Uaiiyutlhkaru fiful !-huqura\. ami lhe wrilings that include mention of 
women [td-.vmu lluti ywlhkant fha lama], and the writings that include 
mention of the family of Imran [«/-,wr<i Haft yudhkant fhd AI Imran 1,”' 

Al-A'mash then went to visit a colleague who, upon being informed of 
that statement, countered it with an earlier saying by ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'Lid, 
according to which, in shaking of the Prophet about one of the riles within 
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the pilgrimage, he used the expression l Tle upon whom has descended the 
sura of the Cow" (atladtu uuzilat a I ay-hi sunn al-Baqara ). 17 

The statement of al-Hajjaj no doubt was intended for die scribes in 
charge of the tali/ al-Qur'an, heard and then transmitted by a "reader'" of the 
Quran, and ultimately discussed by a traditionish indicating that, at that 
time, the ra'lif was not yet fixed but being worked on, or at least that certain 
parts of the corpus still presented some problems for the “composition/' A 
further indication of (hat is the fact that al-Hajjaj does nut mention the 
themes of "the cow/ 3 “the women ** and "Imran's family," in (he order of rhe 
suras that we know under such titles, something which created later prob¬ 
lems for (he commenta tors on the fuldTlii™ 

The word sura, in the Qur'Sn itself, does not mean l \vi7m” hi the sense 
that is now accepted. Rather T it is a written text, however limited. The word 
1 a ’tt should be noted, is ambiguous. 79 It may mean +4 a linked assemblage/ 1 
However, unlike a similar collection of scattered pieces (jam), it implies a 
deliberate composition, and il may even designate something originally 
composed by one author. This is the case in a narrative attributed to Umar 
b. al-Khattab, in which he recount* his conversion: having heard Muhammad 
as he began to recite al-TIaqqa (sura 69)* l I darted to marvel at the compo¬ 
sition of the Qur'an [fa-jaalnt ujahu mm 1 fulif ul-tfurdn] and T said to myself 
: By God, he is a poet! T ”^ 

Thus* what is imly In play, what is at stake in (lie hadIth T is the “compo¬ 
sition" of the texts and their being organized into a whole. We know that at 
the time of the monk of Belli Hale and of John of Damascus, contemporaries 
of al-Hajjaj, there existed some parallel writings that were not yel a pari of 
the Qur'an/pipAoq, including "the text of she Cow” and LhaE of "the 
Worn an T* 1 

It appears, on the other hand, according to the Maghdzj literature, diat 
the expression sunn nl-Ihiqnm referred for a time to a distinct and particular 
piece of ancient writing. Qatada b. Diama (iL ca. 117/735) conveys an epic 
narrative of die Battle of Hunayn (S/630), where the words yd ashdh sunn 
al-Batjara were a rallying cry r that was supposedly made in a loud voice by 
ul-Abbas, unde of Muhammad, to rally troops in danger of becoming 
demoralized. The same anecdote is recounted by lbn Ktuhlr fd. 774/1373), 
beginning with some akhbdr of iho same period, concerning the battle of 
Yam a ma against Musaylima and the Banu Hanlfa (12-13/633). 82 If these 
narratives tell true stories, one may hypothesize that the older "writing about 
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the Cow” included verses 63-74 of the (inure sura 2, on the same theme of 
the Cinv T recycled from biblical and para-biblical texts. 83 as the remaining 
components were added later. 

Taking inlo account all these facts, one cat* surmise that the suggestion 
by id-llajjaj to the scribes signifies a particular moment of the talif, when the 
issue arose of whether to revise and add one or the other such writings in 

>i- 

“composing" them, so ns to fold Lhcm into larger works. It seems dear that 
such a conclusion goes against the canonical version of the history of the 
Quran, which holds that Zayd b. Thabit, at the time of Tollman, was the only 
author of that kind of “composition/ 1 

Ibn Mas*ml and His Bedouin Kajaz 

Another public statement by cd-Hajjaj b. Yusuf ts quoted, and in this lie is 
supposed to have vigorously condemned "[he qiraa* of Abd Allah b. 
Mas ud: it is referred to by the akhbar, in which this statement is reported as 
a whole, not as one or more particular and limited variants: “This concerns 
[lie rajaz of the Bedouin [rajaz ka-rajaz al-Arab]. By God, if I can find 
someone who will read it, S will kill him, and I will even rub his mustiaf with 
a side of pork.' 1 

The direct sources of such information {samtitt i-Hajjdj) are not only an 
extreme shtite tradiitonist from Ku l a, Sail in b. AM Haf$a, but also, 
according to Ibn Asakir, two important “readers" of (he Qur'an, also from 
Kufa, Asim and his disciple al-A'mash. The latter is alleged to have stated: 
"1 then told myself: by God J will read it despite you!” But, lie added, “I kepi 
that to myself” We know that the textual tradition of al-A'mash later became 
regarded as authoritative, although it involved many variants {qira'at) 
deriving from Ihn Mas-Otl® 4 The codex of Ibn Mas'ud was definitively pro¬ 
scribed in she temh century, although some variants, generally minor ones in 
relation to the received texts, and deriving Irani his cod ex T have, despite 
everything, filtered into certain traditional texts, and they especially can be 
seen in the commentaries, Just like variants deriving from other sources, they 
represent, no doubh only what survived from such collections alter a selec¬ 
tion that was more drastic than has been acknowledged. In lack lhe Quranic 
com mentutor Abu Hay van al-Ghamatl, putting forward many of die best 
known qird'da said that he had \emitted those which diverged loo much from 
I be definitive received toxt.^ 
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The official musfyctf, according to historiographical sources, was not only 
the product of n “composition,” il was also the result of a selection, of which 
we have, in any case, many echoes at various times in the history of ihc 
Qur'an, 8 ® One might ihink that a further select km must have occurred at the 
time of 'Abd al-Malik: it is likely that some texts described by ai-Hajjaj as 
part of the ”i lie raj at of she beihiin,” although I bn Mas'ucl, according to a 
famous khabar, stated that he had heard the Quran “from the mouth of the 
Messenger of Got I." 87 


Al-IIajjaj and Inspiration 

The governor of Iraq is presented to us not only as a political decision maker 
on Quranic matters, but also as someone who knew the Arabic language 
well and was an active participant in the scribes’ work: “When I heard al- 
Hajjaj renting, said one of his contemporaries, I realized tfml he had long 
.studied the Quran.*' 83 A khabar reported by I bn Ain Dawud places him at the 
scene, imd in the net of dividing the texts of the corpus into reading portions 
(Uytint al-Quran): “According to Mufahhar h. Khalid, Abu Muhammad al- 
Himrtiii.ru said, “we worked on that project for four mouths, and al-Hajjaj 
read it every night." 8 -' 

One Iasi khabar deserves mention. Around that same time a pious legend 
began to circulate. U was said that after MuliammatTs death* his slave Umm 
Ayntan would not stop crying. Abu Bakr and 'Umar went 10 sec her, and asked 
her, “What makes you cry so? The Messenger of God has reached a place 
where everything is better for him than anything in this sublunar world ” She 
answered, “that is noi why l am crying, I know well that God's Messenger has 
left for someth]iig better Than this lowly world. 1 am crying because the inspi¬ 
ration has stopped \abkl ala t-\vahy inqatda]'* Tilts story reached the ears of 
al-Hajjaj. who is said to have stared "Umm Ay man lied: 1 only work by inspi¬ 
ration f kadhahat Umm Ayman: um dmaht ilia 

The general framework within which Ibn 'Asakir hay placed dus khabar 
is interesting to consider The author-compiler begins by briefly recalling a 
reflection of al-Hajiuj on the caliph as superior to the prophets; he then 
places Ins statement concerning his “inspired" work at [lie center of the var¬ 
ious versions of his speech in violent denunciation of the "rajaz of the 
Bedouin” of Ibn MuusTjd. His statement about inspiration, therefore concerns 
mainly, in Ins eyes, the governor's work on the Qur'an ic mushaf. Al-IIajjaj 
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could tut vo believed ihut his work on the composition of the mu shaft in the 
service of one of "God's Caliphs/* was superior both lo angels and: lo 
prophets, especially in opposilion lo the Qur'an of I bn Mas ud, even though 
it might have been heard from the very month of Muhammad. As such, el 
deserved to be considered to have bee ft inspired: the wahy had not stopped 
with the death of Muhammad, is this not an implicit criticism, and a rejec¬ 
tion of the Umayyad claims to superiority in relation to the Prophet? Or is it. 
rather, a recognition, also implicit, of the "imagined" role that they played in 
the composition of the Qu Panic mnshtif'l We might think that, in the case of 
I bn 'Asakir, it was both things at once_ yi 

Al-Hajjaj and the Caliph 

In this collection of akhar about the scriptural activities of Al-Hajjaj, the role 
of 'Abd al-Malik seems to be rather downplayed. The governor of Irai] would 
appear lo be acting of his own initiative: he has his own team of scribes: he 
decides what Eieeds to be done: and, ultimately, it is he who sends the 
masdhif to the great military centers of his empire. 

A number of akhhdr show a desire to correct such an impression. Al- 
Amash confirmed that lie had heard a I Huijaj's speech about the "rajaz of 
Beduin 1 ' wJtUe attending Friday Prayers with him, and he specifies that the 
governor had added, "Listen, therefore, and obey God's Caliph, atui to his 
chosen one, Abd al-Malik b. Marwan? pl?2 So it is in the service of God's 
caliph that he worked in Iraq, most particularly on Quranic matters, The 
speech attributed lo 'Abd ai-Malik concerning the mushaf of the people of 
Medina and on their fanfld follows the same line: it is the caliph's role to 
endorse thai which he considers good "Tor Islam.” In addition to the fuel that 
'"Abd al-Malik had his own experts in Syria, it is unthinkable that if, 
according to Malik b. Anas, it was al-Hajjaj who first sent out the oflkial 
masdhif to the various capitals, he would have done so without the appro vail 
of the caliph. We have no information about the date when the distribution 
of such codices might have been made. What I bn Duqtnaq says about the 
negative reaction of the governor of Egypt, 'Abd nb'A/Tx, brother of the 
caliph, might suggest a hypothesis. Wc know that 'Abd a I- Malik thought 
seriously about relieving his brother of his status as heir to die throne in 
favor of his own sons. According to al Madaint, al-TJajjij hail written to him 
to encourage him to do it, while, according to al-Waqidl, Qabfsa b. Dhu?iyb # 
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the private secretary of (he caliph in Syria, was against it. In any case, the 
governor of Egypt died before the decision could be made (aie 85/704 ce). 93 
We may have, in this, an indication of die fact that the formal refusal by E Abd 
a I- 1 A 7.17 to accept the nmstyttf sent to Egypt by al-Hajjaj may have played a 
role in llie incitement by the latter, which led to his removal from office, and 
that this may have occurred during the last years of She reign of l Abd al- 
Malik. 

If we juxtapose the totality of the akhhdr from different sources, we can 
at the very least notice a certain consistency. The role acid function of 11 God's 
Caliph” remain central and decisive. Tlthman, first legitimate representative 
of the Umayyrd family, is its symbolic figure, even though all tangible trace 
of his mustyqf L 'bas disappeared/" and even though, in fact. V\bd nl-Malik 
was the real decision maker. In any case, this is the framework within which 
the Iraqi compilers of the akhhar wished to place the control exercised by ah 
Hajjaj over the work of the scribes. The latter, here represented by Asim and 
ai-A = it 3 ash P who lived on long after the death of al-Hajjaj, remain at the 
center of the scriptural work, as the history of the Quranic corpus does not 
stop at the time of "Ahtl al-Miilik. 
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introduction to sura E): it is generally recognized in the Maghdzi literature; al- 
Suyfltl, Durr, I V: 160 (commentary co the Qur'an 9, al-Tawbu 25). 

83., Cf. Numbers, 19:1—3; Deuifironomy, 21:1-9. 

84. Al-Baladhuri* Anscib al-ashrpf. VII: 2, pp. 300-301; Ibn Asakir, TD t Xll: 
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159-60. On £a]im b, Abt Hafsa al-'Ijli (J. ca. 140/757). Ibn Sad, T&baqat, VT;336; 

3bn Hajar, Tnluihib , III, 374-75 fn. 800); on 'As ini (cl. 127/744), EL I 72Sa-b (by 
Arthur Jeffery); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib. V. 35-36 (n. 67); on al-A'masb (d. 143/765),. see 
above, note 76. 

S5* Bah\ V 11:268, quoted by Arthur Jeffery; Materials* p. 10- About Abu 
Hayyan al-Gharnuti (654—'745/1256-1344), £7+ f:J29b— 130a (by S. Glazcr, 1954),. 
His commentary al-Bahr abmufu f, published in Cairo in 1911, was reprinted in 
Beirut, Daral-Fikr. 1983, 

86. Summarized in de Fremart, Origin##, pp. K3-89- 

87. Ibn Sbabba, Mwfina* 331:1006; the disdain toward the Bedouin language: of 
Ibn Mas iid is generally acknowledged in the traditions concerning the qirdat; cf* al- 
Bukhari, Sahih, 62. Lada it u&huh id-nain, 20 (IV:258-59, n. 3742-43), which tries 
in circumscribe (he debate within limits acceptable to the people of the tlitdtth. 

83. I3ni 'Asakir, TD, XEI:1L6; remarks by 'Abd Allah b. 'Awn b. Artaban 
(66-151/685-767), from Basra; see Ibn Sad, Tabaqdi t VII:261-68; Ibn Ilajar, 
Tahdhib, V:3fl0-3p5, ri. 600. 

89. Ibn Abl Diiwud, Masdhif, p. 120; referred-to by Ibn 'Asaktr. TD, XII: 1J6. 
Concerning the source, Abu Muhammad Rashid b. Najlb al-Himmam from Basra, 
transmitter of Anas b. Malik, see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib^ III, n. 43- 

90. Ibn 'Asakir, TD, XII: 360. 'The transmitter of this khabar is 'Aja' b. al-Sa’ih 
(lJ. ca. 136/753), who came from Lite Thuqlf, the tribe of al-Hajjaj. He tells the story 
of [ i mm Ay man, according to one of the Prophet's companions, Attab b. Usayd, a 
member of the Umayyad family,, and a late convert. Concerning the story of Umni 
Ay man, ppart from the reflection attributed to al-Hajjaj, sec Ibn Su’d, Tabaqbt, VIII: 
226. 

91. The way in which the akhhftr concerning delicate subjects arc arranged 
often show an intentional '"opacity, 11 in the sense attributed to that term by experts in 
the mutative. 

92. tstnuil wa-atfii ii-khutifat Alitlh wu-ii-.yafiyyi-fii 'Abd ai-MfiUk Ik Aftjjww: 
Ibu Asakir. TIL XI 1:159, 

93. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, year 85, 111:664 66: of. Ibn Sad, TubucfilL V:233—34; al- 
Ya'quhL Ta'rlkh 11:279 80. says that lie aclually ilid depose lain; tie acknowledges, 
however, some contradictory information, according lo which Abd al-'Aziz was not 
deposed, rather, tie was poisoned, in 85/704. 
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A PERSONAL LOOK AT SOME 
ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY OF 
KORANIC CRITICISM IN THE 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES' 


I bn Warraq 


SKEPTICISM AMD KORANIC RESEARCH 

T \ was Gustav Weil, in his Mufanwted tier Prophet xeln Lchen \md seine 
Lehre (Stuttgart 1843), who first applied the historieo-critical method to 
the writing of die life of the Prophet However, his access to the primary 
sources was very limited, though he did manage to gel hold of a manuscript 
of the oldest extant biography of the Prophet by Jhn Hi sham. It was only 
some years taler, with the discovery and publication of the works of I bn Su'd, 
al-Tabari and the edition of Ibn Hisham in IS58 by G. Wiistenfeld, that 
scholars had the means for I he first time to eriLieally examine I he sources of 
the rise of Islam and die life of its putative founder, Muhammad. Weil trans¬ 
lated Ibn 1 Eisham into German in 1864. Ai-Wncjidi s KiUih ul-Maghazi was 
edited in 1856 by Alfred von Kremer and printed in Calcutta. An abridged 
translation of the latter work by Julius Wei I hausen appeared in Berlin in 
3BS2. Parts 111 and IV of al-Tabari were published in the IBBOs- The Tabn- 
qtU of Ihn Sad (vols. I &. II) was edited by a team of Orientalists; Mittwoch, 
Sachau, I lorovitz and Schwally, at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

The biography of the Prophet made great advances in the writings of Sir 
William Muir, Aloys Sprcngcr, and Theodor Nftktekc, 
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Muir’s Life of Mahomet appeared in four volumes between 1856 and 
1861. It is worth examining Muir’s methodological assumptions, since they 
seem to have been shared by many Islamologists up to the present time. Muir 
brought a highly critical mind io bear on the hitherto recalcitrant material on 
the life of the Apostle of God. He recognized the purely legendary nature of 
much of the details, he realized the utter worthlessness of the tales contributed 
by the storytellers, and he was equally skeptical of the absolute value of the 
Traditions: “Even respectably derived traditions often contained much that 
was exaggerated and fabulous.” Muir continues by quoting Weil approvingly: 

Reliance Upon oral traditions, ;ir a lime when they were transmitted by 
memory alone, and every day produced new divisions among the profes¬ 
sors of Islam, opened up a wide field for fabrication and distortion. There 
was nothing easier, when required to defend any religious or political 
system, than to appeal to an oral tradition of the Prophet. The nature of 
these so-called traditions, and the mariner in which the name of 
Mohammad was abused to support all possible ties and absurdities, may Ere 
gathered most clearly from the fact that At-Bukhari, who travelled from 
land to land to gather from the learned the traditions they had received, 
came to the conclusion, after many years* silting, that out of 600,000 tradi¬ 
tions, ascertained by him to be then current, only 4,000 were authentic! And 
of this selected number, the European critic is compelled without hesitation 
to reject at least one-half. (Weil, Gesch. Chalifen, 11:200; /. Kh. 11:595)2 


A little later, Muir passes an even more damning judgement cm tradi¬ 
tions. Written records would have fixed “the terms in which the evidence was 
given: whereas tradition purely oral is affected by the character and habits, 
the associations and (he prejudices, of each witness in the chain of repetition. 
No precaution could hinder ihe com mingling in oral tradition of mistaken or 
fabricated matter with what at the first may have been trustworthy evidence, 
ihe floodgates of error, exaggeration, and fiction were thrown open;.. 

Muir even lakes Sprenger to (ask lor being too optimistic about our abi¬ 
lity to correct the bias of the sources, ‘it is, indeed, the opinion of Sprenger 
that ‘although the nearest view of die Prophet which we can obtain is at a dis¬ 
tance of one hundred years, and although this long visia is formed of a 
medium exclusively Mofiammadan, yet our know ledge of the bias of ihe nar¬ 
rators enables us to correct the media, and to make them almost achromatic.’ 
The remark is true to some extent; but its full application would carry us 
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beyond the truthC 4 One would have I bought that these considerations would 
have induced extreme skepticism in Muir about our ability to construct a life 
of Muhammad mu of such crooked timber Not a hit of itl Instead, through “a 
comprehensive consideration of the subject, and careful discrimination of die 
several sources of error we may reach at least a fair approxi 3 nation to the 
truth.Muir also accepted uncritically the absolute authenticity of the Qur'an 
as a contemporary record; and he had unbounded confidence in the accuracy 
of die early historians* particularly Ibn Ishaq, I bn Hi sham, al-Waqidl, I bn 
SaTh and al-Tabari- The result was the massive four-volume Life of Mahomet. 
Even a cursory glance at Muir's labors makes one wonder just what he has 
discarded from the traditions* since he seems to have taken at face value, and 
included in his biography of the Prophet* countless details* uncritically gar- 
tiered from al-Waqidl, that are of dubious historical value, from long 
speeches to the minutiae of Muhhammad's appearance and dress, 

Julius Well hausen, lei his pioneering work on the Old Testament, which 
he began publishing in 187b, showed that the Pentateuch was a composite 
work in which one could discern the hand of four different “writers/ 1 usual¬ 
ly referred to by the four letters J + E, D, and P. A century later, his biblical 
higher criticism is still considered valid and very influential, Wellhausen 
then turned his critical mind tu the sources of early Islam, Towards the end 
of the nine teeth century, Wdlhausen tried to disentangle an authentic tradi¬ 
tion from the snares of a deliberately concocted artificial tradition—the lat¬ 
ter being full of tendentious distortions. The authentic tradition was lo be 
found in Abu Mikbnaf T al-’Waqidh and al-Mach/ink while the false tradition 
was to be found in Sayf b. "Umar. For WeUhauscn. the “value of the isnad 
depends oil the value of the historian who deems It reliable. With bad histo¬ 
rians one cannot put faith in good hmad$ % while good historians merit trust if 
they give no ismid at all, simply noting that l ! have this from someone whom 
l believe.' All this permits a great simplification of critical analysis/ 

As Patricia Crnne says: 

One might Imve expected his holegomma lur attesten Gcxchfchte Jev 
Islams to have been as revolutionary a work as was his Prvtegomzna zur 
iiltesteti Gcsrhichte fsmek. But it is not Eiltuge (tier surprising that it was 
not. The biblical redactors offer us sections of lhe Israelite tradition al dif¬ 
ferent stages of crystallisation* and their lesii monies can accordingly be 
profitably compared and weighed against each other. But 3 lie Muslim uadi- 
tinn was The outcome, not of a slow crystallise inn, bu| 1 if an explosion; the 
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first compilers were not redactors, bin collectors of debris whose works are 
strikingly devoid of overall unity; and no particular illuminations ensue 
from their comparison. The Syrian Medinese and Iraqi schools in which 
We 11 hausen found his J, E, D, and P Jo not exist; where Enenell ami other 
iconoelasts have vainly mustered all their energy anti ingenuity in their 
effort lo see the Pentateuch n.s a col lection of uncoordinated hatiiihs, Nolh 
has effortlessly and conclusively demonstrated the fallacy of seeing the 
Muslim compilers as Pentatcuchal redactors. 7 


The next great step in the critical examination of our sources for Muham¬ 
mad and the rise of Islam was taken by the great scholar fgnaz Goldzihcr in 
his Miilmmtneduiii.-idii' Studien (Halle 1889, 1890). Goldzihcr showed that a 
certain a mount of careful sifting or linkering was not enough, and that the vast 
number of hadiihs were total forgeries from the late second and third Muslim 
centuries. This meant, of course, “that the meticulous Lmads which supported 
them were utterly fictitious,”* Faced with Goldziher’s impeccably docu- 
menied arguments, conservative historians began to panic and devised spu¬ 
rious ways of keeping skepticism at bay, by, for instance, postulating ad hoc 
distinctions between legal and historical traditions. Rut as Humphreys says, 
“1" terms of their formal structures, the hudilh and the historical Khabar 
(Arabic, pi. akhbar, ‘‘discrete anecdotes and reports"] were very similar 
indeed; more important, many 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th century scholars had 
devoted their efforts to both kinds of text equally. Altogether, if hadhh isnads 
were suspect, so then should be the rwcidx attached to historical reports.” 9 

In 1905. Prince Caetani, in his introduction to his monumental ten-folic> 
volumes ol Annali dell Islam (1905—1926), canic to “the pessimistic conclu¬ 
sion that we can find almost nothing true on Mahomet in the Traditions, we 
can discount as apocryphal all the traditional material that we possess." 10 
Caetani had “compiled and arranged (year by year, and event by event) all 
iho material that the sources, the Arab historians, offered. The resultant con¬ 
clusions based on the facts, which look into account the variant forms in 
which they were found in the sources, were accompanied by a critical 
analysis that reflected the methodological skepticism that La rig lo is and 
Seignobos 11 had just set forth as absolutely indispcnsthle for the historian."'- 
But, like Muir, Weil, and Sprcnger before him, Caetani failed to push to their 
logical conclusion the negative consequences of his methodology, and, like 
his predecessors, he thought it was all a matter of critically sifting through 
the mass of traditions until we arrived at some authentic core. 
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The methodologica] skepticism of Gotdzlher and die positivist Caetani 
was taken up with a vengeance by Henri Lam mens, the Belgian Jesuit. 
Though Ixirn in Ghent in 1862, Lammens left for Beirut at the age of fifteen 
to join the Jesuit order there, and he made Lebanon his home fur the rest of 
Ids, life. During the first eight years of Ins studies, Lammens “acquired an 
exceptional mastery of Arabic, as well as of Latin and Greek, and ho appears 
also to have learnt L Syriac. In 1886 ho was assigned to teach Arabic at the 
Beirut Jesuit College, and lie was soon publishing his own textbooks for the 
purpose. His first work of Orientalist schoktrship appeared in 1889: A dictio¬ 
nary of Arabic usage (Kildb ol-fard'Mfi 'bftinuj\ containing 1,639 items and 
based on she classical Arabic lexicographers.” 13 He travelled for six. years in 
Europe and twice edited the Jesuit newspaper, al-Bashh: He taught Islamic 
history and geography at the College, and he later used his lectures notes 
when lie came to publish his studies on pro-Islamic Arabia and the Umayyads. 
“With the establishment of the School of Oriental Studies at the Jesuit Col¬ 
lege in 1907, Lammens began his career as an Orientalist in earnest; and his 
appointment as professor at the newly founded school enabled him lo devote 
his. whole effort to study and research. His well-known works on the sira 
appeared during the first seven years following fits appointment.” 14 

Though lie had what RodinsonJ 5 calls a “holy contempt for Islam, for its 
'delusive glory' and its works, for its "dissembling 1 and "lascivious 1 Prophet7 P 
and despite his other methodulogical shortcomings (to be discussed below), 
Lammens, according to F. E. Peters, '"whatever his motives and style .,. has 
never been refuted”^ Lawrence Conrad makes a similar point that despite 
Lammens" well-known, hostility to Islam, he offers a ""number of useful 
insights." 17 Rodtnson also concedes Lammens' partiality; but once again real¬ 
izes (hat Lauunerevs “colossal efforts at demolishing also had constructive 
results. 1 * They have forced us to be much more highly demanding of our 
sources. With the traditional edifice of history definitively brought down, one 
could now proceed to the recons miction,” 39 Finally, al-Salibi summarises; 
“all hough the sira (bests of Lammens did not remain unquestioned, it con 
iinues to serve as a working principle. The modem reaction in favor of the 
authenticity of the sira, represented by A. Guillaume and W. Montgomery 
Watt, has modified this working principle in some details without seriously 
affecting its essence. Lammens certainly provided sira scholarship with an 
important clue lo the riddle of Muhammad, and many of his own conclusions, 
as well as bis technique, have been adopted and developed by later scholars.” 20 
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In the first of the three works translated in 2000 21 for the first time into 
English, Lam me ns. influenced both by Goldziher's analysis of hadhh and 
Snouck Hurgronje’s emphasis on the importance of the Qur'an lor the sira, 
“asserted that the traditional Arabic sira, like the modern Orientalist biogra¬ 
phies of Ihe Prophet, depended mainly on hadilh, whereas the Quran alone 
can serve as a valid historical basis fora knowledge of the Prophet's life and 
career The historical and biographical hadilh, far from heing the control of 
the sira or the source of supplementary information, is merely an apocryphal 
exegesis of the historical and biographical allusions of the Quran. The value 
of an hadith regarding the Prophet’s life or career, he argued, would lie in its 
independence from the Quran, where such independence can he clearly 
demonstrated. As a rule, he adds, a hadith which is clearly exegeiical of the 
Quran should be disregarded." 22 

Lam mens is often criticized for accepting uncritically any material that 
disparaged the Prophet, and, conversely, for applying rigorous criticism 
when the source material tended to praise the Prophet. In his defense, Lam- 
mens pleaded that “pious Traditionists and sira writers could not have in¬ 
vented information that reflected poorly on Muhammad; and therefore, any 
such information which may have slipped in must be true."- 1 But at other 
times, Lam mens adhered to the principle that we ought not to judge Mu¬ 
hammad from modem European standards of right and wrong, since traits in 
the Prophet’s character found to be unacceptable by Europeans may have 
been highly thought of by the early Muslims. 

In the third ot his works, Fatima et les Filles deMahomet {Fatima and the 
Daughters of Muhammad), “Lammens set out to prove that Fatima was not the 
favourite daughter of Muhammad, and that the Prophet had never planned his 
succession through her progeny. All hadith and sira material favourable to 
Fatima, 'Ali, and their sons, a I-Hasan, and al-Husayn. is subjected it* a 
searching criticism, with interesting and often valid results.” 24 But, rather 
inconsistently, Lammens accepted uncritically all the anti-'Alid material that 
showed that Muhammad cared neither for Fatima nor Ali. Given I., am me ns’s 
hostility to Islam and the character of Muhammad, one is inclined to accept the 
argument that a biography of the Prophet completed by Lammens was never 
published by express orders from Rome, for its publication would have caused 
considerable embarrassment to die Holy See. In any case, in this post-Rushdie 
world, there is probably only one publisher in ihe world who would risk it, and 
il it is ever published, it should be, as Jeffery puts it, "epoch-making.” 
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The ideas uf she positivist Caetani and the Jesuit Lam mens were taken 
up by a group of Soviet Mamologists* whose eon elusions sometimes show a 
remarkable similarity to the works of Wansbrough. Cook, and Crone, 
N. A. Morozov propounded she theory that until die Crusades. Islam was 
indistinguishable from Judaism, and that only then did Islam receive its inde¬ 
pendent character, while Muhammad and the tlrsi caliphs were mythical 
figures. Morozov's arguments, first developed in his Christ (1930), are sum¬ 
marized by Smirnov: 25 “In the Middle Ages Islam was merely an offshoot nf 
Arianism evoked by a meteorological event in the Red Sea near Mecca, it 
was akin to Byzantine iconoclasm. The Qur an bears the traces til' hue com- 
position, up to the eleventh century. The Arabian peninsula is incapable of 
giving birth 10 any religion—it is loo far from die normal ureas of eiviliza- 
1 ion. The Arabian Islamites, who passed in lhe Middle Ages as Agars, 1 sh¬ 
in aefiles„ and Saracens, were indistinguishable from the Jews until the 
impact of the Crusades made them assume a separate identity. All the. lives 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors are as apocryphal as die 
accounts of Christ and the Apostles.'* 

Under the influence oT Morozov, Klimovich published an article called 
“Did Muhammad Exist?" (1930), in which he makes the valid point that all 
the sources of our information on the life of Muhammad are late. Muham¬ 
mad was a necessary fiction, since it is always assumed that every religion 
mast have a founder. Whereas another Soviet scholar, Tolstov, compares the 
myth of Muhammad with the "deified shamans*' of the Yakuts, the Buryats, 
and the Allays. "The social purpose of this myth w’as to check Lhc disinte¬ 
gration of the political block of Traders, nomads, and peasants, which had 
brought to power the new, feudal aristocracy-” Vinnikov also compares the 
myth of Muhammad to ‘shamanism, 1 pointing to primitive magic aspects of 
such ritual as Muhammad having water poured over him. While H A. 
Belyaev rejects the theories of Morozov, Klimovich, and Tolstov, who 
argued that Muhammad never existed, he does consider the Qur'an to have 
been concocted after Lhe death of the Prophet. 26 

Tgnaz Goldziher’s arguments were followed up nearly sixty years later 
by another great ls3amicisi T Joseph SchachL r whose works on Islamic law are 
considered classics in their field. Sehadif s conclusions were even more ra¬ 
dical and perturbing, and their fiill implications have not yet sunk in. 

Humphreys has summed up Schachfs theses as: "(I) that hnads going 
all the way back to the Prophcl only began to he widely used around the time 
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of the 'Abbasid Revolution—that is, the mld-2nd/8th century; (2) tlmi* iron¬ 
ical Ey, the more elaborate and formally correct an isnad appeared eo l>e, [he 
more likely it was to be spurious. In general, he concluded, no existing 
haiiith could be reliably ascribed to the Prophet, though some might ulti¬ 
mately be rooted in his teaching. And though he devoted only a Pew pages to 
historical reports about the early Caliphate, he explicitly asserted that the 
same strictures should apply to them/'- 7 

Here is how Schachi sums up his won thesis; 

h is generally conceded that the criticism of traditions lls practiced by the 
Muhammadan scholars is inadequate and ihat h however manv forgeries 
may have been eliminated by it, even [tie classical corpus contains a great 
many traditions that cannot possibly he authentic. All efforts To extract from 
this often self-contradictory mass an authentic core by "historic intuition,” 
as it has been called, have failed,, Goldziher, in another of his fundamental 
works [Atfwfc St., IT: pp. J-274J has nut only voiced hss ’Skeptical reserve** 
wbh regard to the trad it ions contained even in the classical collections, but 
show ei positively that the great majority of traditions from the Prophet arc 
documents not of the time to which they claim Eo belong, but of the suc¬ 
cessive stages of development of doctrines during the first centuries of 
Islam. This brilliant discovery became Lhe cornerstone of all serious inves¬ 
tigation of early Muhammadan law and jurisprudence, even if some later 
authors, while accepting Goldrihcris method iit principle, in their natural 
desire for positive results were inclined to minimize it in practice . h . 

This book |Scbacht K s own work, The Origins of Muhammadan Jims- 
pntdenci '| will be found to confirm Goldziber's results, and to go beyond 
them in The following respects: A great many traditions in the classical and 
other collections were puL into circulation only after Shufi'j's time [al- 
Shaft i died S20 CE]; the tirst considerable hotly of legal trad it ions from the 
Prophet originated toward the middle o| lhe second [Mush ml century, in 
opposition to [he slightly earlier traditions from Companions and other 
authorities, and to the “living tradition 1 ' of the ancient schools of law; tra¬ 
ditions from Companions and other authorities underwent the same process 
oi growth, and are to be considered in lhe same light, as traditions from die 
Prophet: the study of isitads often enables tis in date traditions; the isiLads 
show a tendency to grow backwards and to claim higher and higher 
authority until they arrive at the Prophet; lhe evidence of legal traditions 
carries us back to about lhe year KM ah [8th century CFl only 28 
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Schaeht proves that. for example, a tradition did not exist at a pan it whir 
lime by showing that it was not used as a legal argument in a discuss ton that 
would have made reference to it imperative if it had existed. For Schachi, 
every legal tradition from the Prophet must be taken as an inauthentic and 
fictitious expression of a legal doctrine formuluted at a later date: "We aha 11 
not meet any legal tradition from the Prophet which can positively be con¬ 
sidered authentic/’* 

Traditions were formulated polemically in order to rebut a contrary doc¬ 
trine or practice: Schacht calls these traditions “counter traditions. 1 ' Lsundi 
‘‘were often put together very carelessly. Any typical representative of the 
group whose doctrine was to be projected back on to an ancient authority, 
could be chosen at random and put into an isnad, We find therefore a number 
of alternative names in otherwise identical ixmsds . . T 30 Another important 
discovery of Schacht's that lias considerable consequences only appreciated 
recently by Wimsbrough and his followers is shat "Muhammadan [Islamic] 
law did not derive directly from the Koran but developed . . . out of popular 
and administrative practice under the Umaiyyads, and this practice often 
diverged from the intentions and even the explicit wording of the Koran L *, 
Norms derived from the Koran were introduced into Muhammadan law 
almost invariably at a secondary staged^ 1 

The distinguished French Arabist Regis Blachere t translator of die 
Qur'an and historian of Arabic literature, undertook the writing of a critical 
biography of the Prophet taking fully into account the skeptical conclusions 
of Goldz.iher Lind Lammens. His short study appeared in 1952, two years 
after SchachPs pioneering work- Rlachere takes a highly critical view of the 
sources, and he is particularly pessimistic about our ability to reconstruct die 
life of Muhammad prior to the Hijra in 622 qe ? 2 llis preliminary reapprai¬ 
sal of the sources ends on ihis very negative note: 

The conclusions to be drawn from diis survey will appear disappointing 
only to those more smitten with illusion than truth. Hie sole contemporary 
source for Muhammad, the Koran, only gives us Fragmentary hints, often 
sibylline, almost always subject in divergent interpretations. The biographi¬ 
cal Tradition is certainly more rich and more workable hut suspect by its 
very nature: it poses, in addition, a problem of method since-, lor Muham¬ 
mad's apostnlatc, it originates from the Koran which if tries ro explain and 
complete al the same time. Tn sum, we no longer have any sources that 
would allow us to write a detailed history of Muhammad with a rigorous 
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and continuous chronology To resign oneself to a pnnial or total ignorance 
la necessary, above all for everything that concerns die period prior to 
Mohammad's divine call Jua. 630 CEj. All that a truly scientific biography 
can achieve is Lu lay out the successive problems engendered by this pre- 
apostolate period, to sketch out the general background atmosphere in 
which Muhammad received las divine cull, to give in broad brushstrokes 
the development of bis apostles hip at Mecca, to try with a greater chance 
of success to put in order the known facts, and finally to put hack in lei the 
penumbra all that remains uncertain. To want to go further is ll* fall into 
hagiography or roin anti Citation, 33 

And yot Lhc biography ihut emerges, despite HI itch ore’s professed skep¬ 
ticism, is dependent upon the very traditions that Goklziher, Lam mens, and 
Schaeht had cast into doubt, Blachene’s account of the life of the Prophet is 
far less radical than one would have expected—ii is full of the. recognisable 
events and characters familiar from the traditional biography, though shorn 
of Lbe details. 

Some of Lhc most discussed works published in the 1950s were the three 
publications of Harris BirkelamJ, a Swedish Orientalise The Legend of the 
Opening of Muhammad s Breast: Old Muslim Opposition against Interpreta¬ 
tion of the Koran: and The Lord Guides, Studies on Primitive Isianr which 
examines five sums that he considers the earliest stratum of the Qur'an, anti 
which expresses, so he contends, the early ideas of Muhammad. In The Lord 
Guides, Birkcland argues, "Goldzihcrs method to evaluate traditions 
according to their contents is rather disappointing, We are not entitled to 
limit our study to ihe texts (the so-called l matns T ). We have the imperative 
duty to scrutinize the isnads too ., , and to consider the mains in their rela¬ 
tion to the isnad i\ . . . For it is very often the age of the contents that we do 
not know and that we, consequently, wish to decide. The study of the istmds 
in tnany eases gives us valuable assistance to fulfill this wish, despite the fact 
1 hat in principle they must be held to be spurious. However fictitious they 
are, I hey represent sociological facts/' 34 

Birkcland expends a vast amount of energy "in collecting, differenlialing 
and Thoroughly semi ml ring all traditions and comments concerning a certain 
passage of the Quran or some legend about the Prophet.” 35 Rut the German 
scholar E^udi Pa ret, for one, finds she results “rather dhrsppoiming/^ Rirke- 
kmd maintains that "the Muslim interpretation of the Quran in The form it lias 
been transmitted to us, namely in els oldest .stage as haditlu docs not con rain 
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reliable information on the earliest period of Muhammad in Mecca.” Never¬ 
theless, Birkeland continues, 'The original tufilr of lbn 'Abbas end possibly 

that of his hist disciples must, however, have contained such information- 

An exact, detailed and comparative analysis of all available materials, of 
isriads and mains and exegqtical-theologicnl tendencies, in many instances 
enables ljs to go behind the extant texts and reach the original interpretation of 
lbn 'Abbas, or at least that of his time, thus obtaining a really authentic under¬ 
standing of the Koranic passage/ 1 '^ 7 Rudi Facet remains very skeptical: “To tell 
the truth: T cannot make this optimistic outlook my own. Nor can f quite agree 
with Birkeland as to his evul nation of the SO- cal led family isnattsJ'** 

Even the most conservative scholars now accept the unreliability of the 
Muslim sources, but an increasing number also seem to confirm, however in¬ 
directly, the more radical conclusions of Wansbrough., Cook, and Crone. One 
of the most remarkable of die latter was Dr. Sulim an B as hear, a leading 
scholar and administrator at the University of Nablus (West Bank). His gen¬ 
erally radical and skeptical views about the life of the Prophet and the his¬ 
tory of early Islam often got him into trouble, not only with the university 
authorities but also with the students, who, on one occasion, threw him out 
of a second story window (luckily, he escaped wilh minor injuries). Bashear 
lost Ins post at the university after (he publication of his hmvditetton to the 
Other History (in Arable) in 1984, whereupon he took up a Pul bright fel¬ 
lowship in the United States and returned to Jerusalem to a position in the 
Hebrew University in 1587- 1 le ME seriously ill in (he summer of 1991, was 
told to rest, but continued his research nonetheless. He died of a heart attack 
in October 1991, just after completing A rats and Others in Early Islam?'* 

In one study, liashear 40 examines verses E14-16 of sum 2 of the Qur an 
and thfeir exegesis by Jalal al-Din aPSuyuti (d. 911/1505) and others, Qur an 
2:114 reads, “Who is more wicked than the men who seek to destroy the 
mosques of God and forbid ITts name to be mentioned in them, when it 
behooves these men to enter them with fear in [heir hearts? They shall be 
held up to shame in Lhis world and sternly punished in the hereafter;” Qur an 
2; 115- 16. reads, “To God belongs the east and the wesi, Whichever way you 
turn Ihere i.s the face of God. He is omnipresent and all-knowing. They say: 
'God ha $ begotten a son. T Glory be to Him! His is whin (he heavens and earth 
contain; all things are obedient to Him.” 

B as hear was intrigued by verse 114 and ul-SuyuiPs claim that it was re¬ 
vealed concerning the barring of Muslims by the Byzantines from the Jcru- 
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saJem sanctuary. “Such n remarkable commentary m itself justifies further 
investigation. Moreover, 2:114 is followed by two verses (2:1 15-16) thsu 
could be taken as referring to the abrogation of the Jerusalem qihla and the 
argument surrounding the nature of the relation between God anti Christ/^ 1 
He continues: 

Two main questions are tackled here concerning the occasion nf revelation of 
the verse [2:1141: who are those it blames, and where and when was the act 
ofbnning from, or destroying, the mosques committed? The answers are split 
he tween four notions current in cxagctical traditions and commentaries: 

I The Jerusalem—Christian/Ryzantihe context 

2. flic Meccan- Qurashj context 

3. A general meaning without specific reference to any historical context 

4. It was ihe Jews who tried to destroy the Ka'ba ur the Prophet's mosque 
in Medina in reaction to his change of qibta .. ri- 

After a meticulous examination of the commentaries, Bashear concluded: 

Up in the mid-second (Muslim) century a dear anti-Christ!an/Byzantine 
sentiment prevailed in the exegesis of 2:114, which overwhelmingly pre¬ 
sented h as referring to the Jerusalem sanctuary-temple. We have also seen 
that Ho trace of sira material could be detected in such exegesis and that the 
first authentic attempt to present the occasion of its revelation within the 
framework of Muhammad's sira | biography! in Mecca is primarily associ 
iLted with the name of I bn Znyd, who circulated a tradition to that effect in 
the second half of the second [Musi i m] century. Other attempts to produce 
earlier traditional authorities for this notion could easily be exposed as a 
later in h Ural ion of sira material simply by conducting a cross-examination 
of sirii sources on the occasions of both Qumysh's persecution of 
Muhammad before the hijra and their barring of him at TTudaybiyya. , . . 
[TJhe notion of an early Meccan framework cannot be attested before the 
first half of the second | Muslim] century. 

All in all, the case of verse 2:114 gives support to Wansbnough's main 
thesis, since it shows that from the mid-second (Muslim] century on Qura¬ 
nic exegesis underwent a consistent change, the main "impulse 1 " behind 
which was to assert ihe llijnzi origins of Islam. 4 ^ In that process, the appea¬ 
rance and circulation of a tradition by the otherwise unimportant Jbn ZayU 
slowly gathered prominence. Simultaneously, other ingenuous attempts 
were made to find earlier authorities precisely bearing I bn ‘Abbas’s name 
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for She same ri oik hi, while the more genuine core of the original tradition 
of ILni 'Abbas was gradually watered down because ii was no longer rec¬ 
ognised afier the 'legend of Muhammad” was established.' 44 

BashearaLso indirectly complements the work of G. I law ting 45 and M J. 
Kisier 46 when he claims that, ' L on yet another level, literary criticism of the 
traditional material on the position of Jerusalem in early Islam has dearly 
shown that the stress on its priority was not necessarily a function of the 
attempt to undermine Mecca but rather was independent of the position of the 
latter since [slum seems not to have yet developed one firmly established 
eultie centre/' 47 

Bashear then. Inwards the end of his analysis,, remarks: “The present in¬ 
quiry has shown how precisely around this period (mid-second [Muslim] 
century), elements of a Hijazi orientation made their presence felt in theexe- 
geucal efforts no lit what became the canon of Muslim scripture inks the new 
historical framework of Arabian Islam. From the literary scrutiny of the 
development of these efforts It becomes clear how such exegerical Efforts 
affected the textual composition of 2:114-16 in a way that fitted the general 
orientation, attested from other literary fields, towards a Hijazi sira, sanc¬ 
tuary and, with them, scriptural revelation." 45 

In his study of the title Taruq/ P and its association with Thuar I Bashear 
confirms the findings of Crone and Cook 4y that “this title must be seen as an 
Islamic fossili/.athm of u basically Jewish apocalyptic idea of the awaited 
messiah and a hide inter Bashear says that certain traditions give "unique 
support to She rat I let hold suggestion forwarded by Cook and Crone dial she 
rise of 'Umar as a redeemer was prophesied and awaited/'- 1 ’ 1 Again, as in his 
discussion of Quran 2:114, Bashear thinks his analysis of the traditions 
about the conversion of J Umar to Islam and Quran 4:60 has broader impli¬ 
cations for our understanding of early Islam. Bashear tentatively suggests 
that certain traditions were fabricated to give an Hijazi orientation to events 
(has probably took place outside it. 5 - 

In Abraham s Sacrifice of His Son ami Related Issues^ Bashear dis¬ 
cusses lhe question as to which of the two sons was meant to be sacrificed 
by Abraham: Ishaq or Ismiiil. He concludes, "In itself, the impressively long 
list of mainly late scholars and commentators who favored Ismail confirms 
Gotdziher's note that this view eventually emerged victorious. In view of the 
present study, however, one must immediately add that such victory was 
facilitated only ns pari of the general process of promoting the position of 
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Mecca as the cubic center of Is jam by connecting it with the biblical heritage 
on the story of Abraham's 1 rial or to use Wans brought terminology, the 
reproduction of an Arabian! I ijazi version of Judeo-Christian ‘praphe- 
lology.* 1 ^ Bashear once again brings his examination to a dose with The 
observation that ii was only later traditionists who consciously promoted 
Ismail and Mecca for nationalist purposes to give an Hijazi orientation to The 
emerging religious identity of the Muslims: 

Fnr, our : it tempt to dare the relevant traditional material confirms on the 
whole ihe conclusions That Schacht arrived at from another lidd T specifi¬ 
cally the Tendency of isnads to grow backwards. 55 Time arid again it has 
been dcm[>n\iraterf how serious doubts could easily be cast. not only against 
traditions utrribmed to the Prophet and Companions but a great deal of 
those bearing The names of .successors 100 . We have actually seen how the 
acuic struggle of clear national motive to promote the positions of Ismail 
and Mecca did flare up before The turn of die century, was at its height when 
ihe Abbas ids assumed power, and remained .so throughout the rest of the 
second [Muslim| century. 

Though we did noi initially aim aL investigating the development of 
Muslim htijj rituals, in Mecca, let alone els religious position in early Islam 
in general, our enquiry strongly leads to the conclusion that such issues 
were far from settled, during the first half of the second [Muslim! century. 
While Jew scholars have lately arrived at si mi hu: conclusions from differ¬ 
ent directions, 56 it is GokMher who must be accredited with the initial nule 
that Muslim consecration of certain locations hi the 11 ijaz, commenced with 
the rise of the Abbasids to power. 57 Indeed we have seen how ' L the mosque 
of the ram” was one of such locations 

Bay hear continues his research with his article ‘'Riding Beasts on Divine 
Missions: An Examination of she Ass ami Canid Traditions*" 5 '* where he ten¬ 
tatively suggests that "prominence of the image of the emud-rider was a func¬ 
tion of Lhe literary process of shaping ihe emergence of Arabian Islam.” 60 
Thus, much of Bashear's work scorns to confirm the Wans b rough /Cook/ 
Crone line that Islam, far from being bom fully, fledged with a watertight 
creed, riles, rituals, holy places, shrines, and a holy scripture that was a taic 
literary creation, as the early Arab warriors spilled out of the Hijaz in such 
dramatic fashion and encountered sophisticated civilizations—encounters 
which forced them to forge their own religious identity out of the already 
available materials, which were reworked io fit into a mythical Hijazi frame- 
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work. This is further underlined by Bashears last major work, published 
posthumously in 1997, Arabs and Others in Early Islam.^ 

The core of the latter work was adumbrated in chapter VIII, At-Istam 
wa-t-'Arab* of his work published iti Arabic in 1984, Muqaddima Fi al- 
Tarikh aF'Akhar In Arabs and Others in Early Islam, Bash ear questions the 
a priori acceptance of die notion that the rise of the. Arab polity and Islam 
were one and she same thing from die beginning. 62 Furthermore, he douhts 
the Htjazi origins of classical Islam: 

“The proposition LhaE Arabia could have constituted she source of ibe vast 
material power required to effect such changes in world affairs within so 
short a span of time is. to say the least, a thesis calling for proof and sub¬ 
stantiation rather than a secure foundation upon which one can build. One 
may observe „ for example, lhat in spite of nil its twenties ft-century oil 
wealth, Arabia still docs not possess such material and .spiritual might. And 
at least as extraordinary is the disappearance of most past legacies in a wide 
area nr the utmost diversity in languages, ethnicities, cultures, and rcEi- 
giotis. One of the inosL important developments in contemporary scholar¬ 
ship is the mounting evidence that these were not simply and suddenly 
swallowed up by Arabian Islam in the early seventh century, but this is pre¬ 
cisely the picture shat the Arabic historical sources of I he third 
[Muslim']/!! imb [cei] century present,” 6 - 1 

A little later. Bus hear explicitly endorses the revisionist thesis lhat ‘The 
first/seventh century witnessed two parallel, albeit initially separate, 
processes: the rise of I he Arab polity on the one hand, and the beginnings of 
a religions movement that eventually crystallized into Islam. It was only in 
the beginning of die sfccund/eigtuh century and throughout it., and for reasons 
that have yet to be explained, that the two processes were fused, resulting in 
the birth of Arabian Islam as wo know it, that is, in the Islamization of the 
Arab polity and the Arabization of the new religion.'* 64 This Arabization of 
she new religion and the Istamizmion of the Arab polity is reflected in the 
attempts to stress the national Arabian identity of the prophet of I shun, and 
of Arabic as the divine tool of revelation. 65 

How can we characterize the situation in the year 2000? Even in the early 
1.980s, a certain skepticism of Lhc sources was fairly widespread: M. L K Es¬ 
ter was able to muml off his survey of the sim literature, which first appear- 
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ed in 19K3, with the folio wing words: l The narratives of the slm have u> be 
carefully and meticulously si fled in order to gel at (he kernel of historically 
valid information, which is m fact meager and scanty/'* 6 If we can consider 
the new edition of the Ertcycfopiuxlia of Islam a.s some kind uf a yardstick of 
the prevailing scholarly opinion on The reliability of our sources for the life 
of the Prophet and the rise of Islam, (hen the situation is clearly negative, 
W, Raven in the entry for .SIR A (Voi IX), written in the mid-1990s, comes to 
this conclusion in an excellent survey of ihc sira material: 

The dm materials us a whole are su heterogeneous that a coherent image 
of the Prophet cannot E*c obtained from it. Can any uf them be used at all 
for a historically re liable biography of Muhammad, or for the historio¬ 
graphy ol‘early Islam / Several arguments plead against jt: 

1. Hardly any slra text can be dated back to ifie first century of Islam. 

2_ The various versions of a lest often show discrepancies* both in chrono¬ 
logy and in contents. 

3- The later the sources are, die more they claim to know about the time of 
the Prophet. 

4. Non-Islamic sources are often :u variance- with Islamic sources (see P. 
Crone and M. Cook, Hagarixm). 

5, Most sira fragments can be classed with one of the genres mentioned 
above. Pieces of salvation history aral elaborations on Koranic texts are 
unfit as sources for sclent] lie historiography. 67 


FOR AND AGAINST WANSBROUGH 


John Wil i]through, despite his meager output, more than any other scholar 
has, as Berg says, undermined all previous scholarship tm Ihc first three cen¬ 
turies of Islam. MeiE iy scholars continue as though nothing changed, and they 
carry on working along traditional lines, taking the historical reliability of 
the exclusively Islamic sources for granted. Others, sometimes known as the 
revisionists, tind Wans brought methodology, at least, very fruitful. Thus, we 
are left with an ever-widening gap between the two camps, a gup nowhere 
more apparent than when those opposed, or even hostile, to Wansbrongh’s 
work refused to contribute |o a collection of essays devoted to the implica¬ 
tions and achievements of his work.** 

Space forbids devoting lou much time to those .scholars who have ex- 
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tended or been influenced |.>y WnnsbmugITs work, such us Ha wring, C alder, 
Rippsn, Nevo, van Ess, Christopher Buck, and Claude Ct] I ioi, among others, 
since their work is wdl represented in my collect ion What ihe Karan Really 
Says®* It would be just as welt to interject a word of caution here: the scho¬ 
lars who have been influenced by Wansbrotigh do not necessarily and un¬ 
critically endorse every aspect of his theories—not all would agree with 
Wambmugh's late date for the establish men 1 of the canonical Quran, for 
instance. The so-called disciples of Wansbrough, far from being epigones, 
are formidable and original scholars in their own right: and in true Popper i- 
an fashion they would be prepared to abandon this or that aspect of the mas¬ 
ter's theories should contrary evidence materialize. Nor do the scholars who 
do not accept Wansbrotigh's conclusions necessarily blindly accept the tra¬ 
ditional Muslim account of the sira, the rise of Islam, or the comp i hi Lion of 
the Quran; John Burton, Gcrd-R. Ruin, and Gunter I Ailing are. some of the 
scholars in this, latter category. 

But now perhaps l should say something about recent articles or books 
challenging Wansbrough T s basic assumptions. One debate revolves round lhc 
person of Ibn 'Abbas* the cousin of the Prophet and a source of a great deal 
of exegeticnl material. Rjppin sums up the arguments on both sides with 
admirable clarity: 

Wunsbruugh drew attention to a series of texts ascribed specifically to Ibn 
'Abbas, all of them of a lexicographical nature. One of the roles of the figure 
of ihn "Abbas within the development of rafsir t according to Wansbrotigh's 
argument, was bringing the language of the Quran into alignment with the 
language of the 1 A nibs’. . . Identity of the people as solidified through lan¬ 
guage became a major ideological stance promulgated in such Lexis. 

Such an argument, however, depended upon a number of preceding 
factors, including the emergence of the Quran as authoritative, before it 
could be mounted. Such an argument could not have been contemporary 
with Ibn 'Abbas, who died in 687 cl, but rnusi stem from several centuries 
later. The ascription Lo Ibn Abbas was an appeal to authority in the past, to 
the family of the Pmphel, and to a name that was gathering an association 
with cxegctical activity in general. 

Issa Boulkita examines one such text attributed to Ibn Abbas and argues 
“that the tradition that aligns Ibn Abbas with lexicographical matters related 
to Lhc Quran is early, although it was dearly subject to elaboration as time 
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went mi ... But Boullata raises the crucial issue: “J. Wansbrough believes 
that the reference of rare or unknown Quranic words lo the great corpus of 
early Arabic poetry is an excgctical method which is considerably posterior 
to the activity of Ibn 'Abbas."'* 1 While the activity may have been limited, 
Uoullata admits, <L it there was anybody who could have dared to do it [or 
have such activity ascribed to him) it was Ibn 'Abbas, the Prophet’s cousin 
and Companion, because of his family relationship and authoritative posi- 
lion." 71 Oral tradition would have been the means by which these traditions 
from Ibn 'Abhas were transmitted down to later excgctical writers. Just 
because poetical citations arc not found in early texts (as Wunsbrough 
pointed out) does not mean. For Boo lima, that such an cxcgetical practice did 
not exist: “One cannot determine which of these materials i.s authentic and 
which is not, but everything points lo the possibility that there existed a 
smaller core of materials that was most likely preserved in a tradition of oral 
transmission for several generations before it was pul down in writing with 
enlargements." 72 

■'Possibility” and “most likely’ arc the key methodological assumptions 
of tliis historical approach, and certainly all historical investigations proceed 
on ihe basis ol analogy of processes that underlie these assumptions. Rut 
Boullata underestimates the overall significance of what Wanshrough has 
argued. I he debate is not whether a core of the material is authentic or not. 
By underemphasizing issues of the establishment of authority of scripture 
mid bringing into comparison profane texts with scripture, Boullata avoids 
the central crux. Ultimately, the assertion is that it would have been “only 
miturtil" lor the Arabs to have followed this procedure within exegesis. 13oul- 
lata asserts that there is ati "Arab proclivity to cite proverbs or poetic verses 
orally to corroborate ideas in certain circumstances. This is a very old Arab 
trait that Ibn 'Abbas ... con hi possibly have had.” 73 For Wanshrough, 
nothing is "natural ’ in the development of exegetical loots. The tools retied 
ideological needs and have a history behind (hem, 

Substantial evidence in favor of the overall point that Wanshrough 
makes in this regard stems from Claude Gilliot’s 7 ’* extensive analysis of the 
mfsir of al-Tabari (d, 923 ct). It is surely significant that al-Tabari would 
still be arguing in the tenth century about the role and value of the Arabic 
language in its relationship to the Quran, and that his own extensive tafsir 
work is founded upon an argument to make just that case for language. The 
relationship of the sacred to the profane in language was not an issue that 
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si!lowed iiself in he simply assumed within the culture, li was subject to vig¬ 
orous debate and a back-and-forth between scholars, 7 - 1 

Another scholar whose views and methodological assumptions differ ra¬ 
dically front John Wans brought is C. H. M Verstcegh. Essentially, Ver- 
steegh has a vision of lhe rise of Islam that is no longer accepted by a num¬ 
ber of historians: he is convinced that “after she death of lhe Prophet she 
main preoccupation of the believers was the text of the Quran. This determi¬ 
ned all their efforts to get a grip on the phenomenon of language, and it is. 
therefore, in the earliest commentaries on the Quran that we shall have to 
start looking for the original form of language study in Islam.” 76 However, 
by contrast* Wansbrough and others "have argued that Tslam 1 as we know it 
Look a number of centuries to come into being and did not spring from the 
desert as a mature, self-re flee live, defined entity. The idea that Muhammad 
provided the community with its scripture and that after his death all Ibcus 
immediately turned to coming to an understanding of (hat scripture and 
founding a society based upon it simply does not match the evidence that wc 
have before us in WansbrougtTs interpretation. Nor does it match the model 
by which we have come to understand the emergence of complex social sys¬ 
tems, he they motivated by religion or other ideologies." 77 

Verstcegh has a totally different conception of “interpretation”: where he 
sees it as ' l a process somewhat abstracted from society as a whole, an activi¬ 
ty motivated by piety and a dispassionate .. . concern for the religious ethos 
and which took place right at the historical beginnings of Islam/’ Wans- 
brougb sees ii as “a far more interactive and active participant within [he so¬ 
ciety in which it takes place.... The pressures of the time and Lhe needs of 
the society provide the impetus and the desired results of the interpretative 
efforts." 7 ^ However, as Rippin concludes, it is not simply a question of skep¬ 
ticism about texts, but also a question of our understanding of how religious 
and other movements in human history emerge and evolve, and finally of the 
"interpretative nature of human existence as mediated through language.” 79 

Estelle Whelan, in a 1998 article, challenges WansbruuglTs conclusions, 
She is perfectly aware of die rather devastating implications of Wans- 
hrouglfs analysis, that ls r '‘that the entire Muslim tradition about the early 
history of the text of the Quran is a pious forgery, a forgery so Immediately 
ef fee live and so all-pervasive in its acceptance that no trace of independent 
contemporary evidence has survived to betray it. An important related issue 
involves lhe dating of early manuscripts of the Quran. If Wansbrough is cor- 
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reel that approximately a century and a half elapsed before Muslim scripture 
was established in 'canonical' form, then none of the surviving manuscripts 
can be attributed to the Utility ynd or even the very early Abassid period; par¬ 
ticularly, one controversial manuscript discovered in San'a in the 1970s .., 
lor which a date around the turn ol the eighth century lias been proposed, 
would have to have been copied at a much later period*” 

Whelan devotes considerable space to examining the inscriptions at the 
Dome ol the Rock in Jerusalem, since they represent the primary documents 
for the condition of the Quranic text in the first century of Islam* having been 
executed in the reign of 'Abd a I-Malik in year 72 (691-692 crj. Her main 
arguments arc that these inscriptions "should not be viewed as evidence of a 
precise adherence to or deviation from the 'literary form’ of the Koranic text; 
rather, they tire little sermons or parts of a single sermon addressed to an audi¬ 
ence tliat could be expected to understand the allusions and abbreviated ref¬ 
erences by which Abd al-Matik s particular message was conveyed.” Thus, 
the apparent deviations from the Quranic text only show that there was con¬ 
scious and creative modification of the text for rhetorical or polemical pur¬ 
poses, namely, to declare the primacy of the new religion of Islam over Chris¬ 
tianity. But lor this device to work well depends on (lie listener or reader 
being able to recognize the text or references, which in itself is a strong indi¬ 
cation, according to Whelan, that the Qur an was already (he common prop¬ 
erty ol the community in the last decade of the seventh century. 

Whelan also argues that there is enough evidence for "die active pro¬ 
duction ot copies of the Qur"""an from the late seventh century, coinciding 
with and confirming the in sc optional evidence of the established text itself. 
In tact, from the time of Mn'awiya through I he reign of al-Wal id the 
Umayyad caliphs were actively engaged in codifying every aspect of Mus¬ 
lim religious practice. Mn'awiya turned Muhammad's minbar into a symbol 
of authority and ordered the construction of mtujsuras in the major congre¬ 
gational mosques, 'Abd al-Malik made sophisticated use of Quranic quota¬ 
tions cm coinage and public monuments, to announce die new Islamic world 
order. Al-Walid gave monumental form to the Muslim house of worship and 
the service conducted within it. It seems beyond the bounds of credibility 
that such efforts would have preceded interest in codifying the text itself,” 
Ihus for Whelan, the Muslim tradition is reliable in attributing the first co¬ 
dification of the Quranic text to 'Uthnian and his appointed commission.^ 
Whelan’s arguments are by no means terribly convincing, and they will 
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certainty not appease the skeptics. Firsk otic can nut argue F m m a part to a 
whole; the Fact that there are some late seventh-century inscriptions at the 
Dome of the Rock that can he ideiiLiEied ns being from she 'Quran 1 as we 
know ii today does not mean That the whole of the 'Qur'an' already existed 
at the end of the .seventh century. Because a part of the Qur'an exists does not 
mean that the whole of it does; what we know is that the Qur'an has a long 
history, and that it did not materialize out of nowhere, fully funned, but 
emerged slowly over time. We would expect the Quran to have some au¬ 
thority hi the community, and there is no evidence lhat that is tine case as 
early as the first Muslim century. 

To assert that (he deviations from the Qur'an that are apparent in the 
inscriptions at the Dome of the Rock arc not really deviations bul rather ser¬ 
mons seems a little- ad hoc to say the least; one could just as easily argue that 
Lhe inscriptions and the “sermons” are similar because they are drawing on 
the same not-yet-canonical body of literature. In fact, Wansbrough himself 
allows for the early exislence of l ‘qur ante log hr lhat precedes the canon i zed 
Quran, and thru would account rather well or even better for the inscriptions 
at the Dome of the Rock. 

Whelan also blithely sidesteps all the skepticism that has been directed 
against all the sources of our “knowledge* 1 of early Islam, and in the section 
on “the copying of the Quran/' she takes for granted that these sources arc to¬ 
tally reliable ns history. We do not have independent sources for (he biogra¬ 
phical material lhat she uses, and she is reduced to using the very sources at 
which so much criticism lias been levelled for over a century, from at least 
Goldzihcr onwards. The reliability of these sources is precisely the issue. The 
same forces that produced the literature about the formation of the canon arc 
at work on These other materials used by Whelan, and they therefore sutler 
from the same limitations (e.g. t these sources are late, tendentious, (hey all 
contradict each other, and they urc literary fictions rather than history). 

Fred Conner is another very distinguished scholar who lakes issue with 
Wansbrough and the revisionists. In The Early Islamic Conquests (1981 ). SI 
Cornier—although he is, like so many historians in the past, very cautious 
about the sources—is nonetheless very confident shat a reliable account of 
the early Muslim conquests can he reconstructed. However, as Hawtmg iS - 
points oul in his review of Dormer, “when contradictions between different 
accounts cannot be resolved, broad generalization is resorted to ... and there 
is a tendency to accept information (hat is consistent with [he thesis being 
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argued while rejecting or even ignoring that which is inconsistent.” While 
Donner’s account may be plausible, contradictory ones are no less so. 8 ? 

More recently. Donned 14 has argued that the language of the Quran and 
the language of hadhh are different, and that this suggests a chronological 
separation between the two, with the Qur an preceding the had ilk. He also 
argues for a TTijazi t Arabian) origin of the Qur'an. Again, skeptics find Don- 
ner’s arguments less than compelling. Even the revisionists, on the whole, do 
not deny that there are differences between the two; the language of the 
Quran is like nothing else, and it obviously does not come from the same 
context as hadhh. The question is, what arc the sources of those differences? 
We certainly cannot legitimately jump to the chronological conclusion in Lhe 
way that Donner does; and in any case why make the Qur'an first? We need 
additional arguments whereas Donner has simply accepted the traditional 
Muslim account, which, as we have seen, is precisely what the skeptics are 
skeptical about. For a certain number of scholars, the most plausible hypo¬ 
thesis is that much S5 if not ail of the Quranic material predates Muhammad, 
and that it is liturgical material used in some community of possibly Judeo- 
Christian, and certainly monotheist, Arabs, and that is why the Muslims, by 
the time they got around to writing Iheir commentaries on the Qur'an, did not 
have the faintest idea what large parts of this material meant. 86 They were 
then forced to invent some absurd explanations for these obscurities, and it 
all eventually got collected together as the Arabian book of God, in order to 
forge a specifically Arabian religions identity. ‘I'llis scenario, of course, only 
makes sense if we accept (he revisionists thesis that “Islam," as such, did not 
emerge fully Hedged in the Ilija/. as the Muslim traditions would have us 
believe. Even failing's and Filin's ideas make mote sense if we do not try to 
lit these ideas into the Meccan/Medinan procruslean bed that the Muslim’s 
traditions have prepared for ns; hut rather accept that (he Arabs forged their 
religious identity only when they encountered Lhc older religious communi¬ 
ties outside the Hijaz. muck the thought tit at Mecca in the late sixth and early 
seventh centuries was host to such a Judeo-Christian community seems 
highly improbable. 

Juynboll once said that Wansbrough’s theories were so hard to swallow 
because of the obvious disparity in style and contents of Meccan and Merii- 
ttan surasP There i.s indeed a difference in language, stylo, and even mes¬ 
sage between the so-called Meccan and Mcdinan suras. BnLall that shows is 
I hat there are two quite different styles in the Qur'an, and of course, Muslim 
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excretes solved this problem by assigning one set Lo Mecca and the other tu 
Medina, with considerable tinkering (verses from die “MedineSt^ saras 
assigned lo Mecca, and vice versa). Bui why .should we accept (he Medinan 
and Meccan labels? What is the source or sources of this difference? To 
accept these labels is simply to accept die entire traditional Muslim account 
of the compilation of die Quran, the biography of the Prophet, and the Rise 
of Islam. Again, ihis is precisely what is at stake: the reliability of the 
sources. The differences, if anything, point to a history 1 far more extensive 
than the short life of Muhammad as Ibund in the xira, and they do not have 
to be interpreted biographically through the history of the life of Muhammad 
in Mecca and Medina. There is nothing natural about the Meccan Med hum 
separation. It is clear from Lam mens, Becker., and others, that large parts of 
the s!ra and hadith were invented to account for the difficulties and obscuri 
ties encountered in the Qur'an, and these labels also proved to be convenient 
for ihe Muslim exegeies for the same reason. The theory of abrogation also 
gets the exegeies out of similar difficulties and obviates die need to explain 
die embarrassing contradictions that abound in the Quran, 

It is Muslim tradition that has unfortunately saddled us with the lie tie n 
that such and such a verse in the Quran was revealed at such and such a time 
during Muhammad s ministry. As early as lHfrJ, the Reverend Rod well in 
his preface to his translation of the Quran wrole: 

It may be considered quite Lena in I hat it was not customary to reduce to 
writing any traditions concerning Muhammad himself, for at least the 
greater part of a century. They rested entirely on the memory of these who 
had handed them down, and must necessarily have been colored by their 
prejudices and convictions, to say nothing of the tendency to the formation 
of myths and to actual fabrication, which early shows itself, especially in 
interrelations of iLie Koran, to subserve the purposes of the contending 
factions of the U may y ads and 'Abb as ids. 

Even the writings of historians, such as I bn Ishaq, arc, according lo Rod well, 

necessarily colored by ihe theological tendencies of ibesr master and pii- 
iron. . . Traditions enn never be considered as at all reliable, unless they 
arc traceable to some common origin, have descended to ms by independent 
witnesses, and correspond with (he statements of the Koran itself—always 
of course- deducting such texts as (which is riot unfrequently the case) have 
themselves given rise (o (he tradition. It soon becomes obvious to the reader 
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t*r Muslim traditions and commentators that both miracles and historical 
events have been invented tor the sake of expounding a dark and per¬ 
plexing text; imd that even the earlier traditions are largely tinged with the 
mythical clement.** 1 

The above passage is a remarkable anticipation of the works of not only 
Goldzihcr but also Henri Lam metis. The former had shown by 1890 the en¬ 
tirely spurious attd tendentious nature of the hadith, and the latter should 
that, “on the fabric of the Koranic text, the hadith has embroidered its 
legend, being satisfied with inventing names of additional actors presented 
or with spinning out the original I heme.” It is the Qur'an, in fact, that has 
generated all the details of the life of the Prophet, and not vice versa: “One 
begins with the Koran white pretending to conclude with it." Muslim Tradi¬ 
tion has often been able to do Ibis because of the often vague and very' gen¬ 
era] way events are referred to, such that they leave open the possibility of 
any interpretation that the Muslim exegetes care to embroider. 

Michael Si-hub* 9 shows that the traditional interpretation of im/b IX, 
verse -10 is suspect, and that it is probably derived from the Old Testament, 
I Samuel 23, verses 16 IT.: “Faithful Muslims will forever believe dial Quran 
IX. 40: T1 yc help him not, still Allah helped him when those who disbelieve 
drove him forth, the second of two; when they two were in the cave, when 
he said unto his comrade: Grieve not. Lt>! Allah is with us. Then Allah 
caused ]Eis peace of reassurance to descend upon him and supported him 
with hosts ye cannot sec, and made the word of those who disbelieved the 
nethermost, while Allah’s word it was that became uppermost. Allah is 
mighty, wise’ refers to the Prophet Muhammad and Abu Bakr, although not 
one word of the Quranic text supports tins,'’ 

Rippin has also argued that certain passages in the Koran that are tradi¬ 
tionally interpreted as referring to Muhammad are not necessarily historical. 
Citing .'itira 93, Rippin states that '‘there is nothing absolutely compelling 
about interpreting fjttra XCTT1] in light of the life or the lifetime of 
Muhammad. The ‘thee’ [in verse 3; “The Lord has neither forsaken thee nor 
hates thee’’] of this passage does not have lo be Muhammad, it certainly 
could be, but it does riot have to be. (1 might also point oul that Arberry's 
translation also suggests the necessity of ’he’ as God [or : He‘|, which is also 
not necessarily compel ting). All the elements in the verses are motifs of reli ■ 
gions literature (and indeed, themes of the Qur’an) and 11 icy need not he 
taken to reflect historical ‘reality’ as such, but, rather, could well be under- 
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stood as ihe foundation^ material of monotheist religious preaching.^ 0 One 
of Ripping conclusions is that 

the close CDireiadon between the sira and the Quran, can he taken 10 be 
more indie alive of cxcgeticnl and narrative development within the Islamic 
community rather than evidence for thinking that one source witnesses the 
veracity of another To me. it does seem that in no sense can the Qur an be 
assumed to be a primary document in constructing the life of Muhammad. 

The text is far too opaque when it comes to history; its shifting referents 
leave the text in a conceptual muddle for historical purposes. This is the 
point of my quick look at the evidence of the “addressee" of the text; Lbe 
way in which the shifts occur renders ix problematic in make any assump¬ 
tion about the addressee and his for her) historical situation. If one wishes 
to read the Quran in a historical manner* then it can only be interpreted in 
light of other materia]."-* 1 

In his Quranic Studies* John Wansbrough had expressed Elio view that 
aibuh material had its major reference point in Ehe so-called halukhic 
works—‘that is to say, works concerned with deriving laws from die Koran, 
Andrew Ripping- however, examined numerous texts, and concluded that the 
primary purpose of the sabah material was in fact not halakhic T bm rather 
haggadic, “that is, the osbab functions to provide ail interpretation of a verse 
within a broad narrative framework* 11 This puts the origin of Ihe nsbab ma¬ 
terial in the context of the qusms, “the wandering storytellers, and pious 
preachers mid to a basically popular religious worship situation where such 
stories would prove both enjoyable and edifying,” He also notes that the pri¬ 
mary purpose of such stories is to hisEoricize the text of the Koran in order to 
prove that "God really did reveal his book to humanity on earth," and that in 
argument over counseling usbub reports, isnad (chain of transmission) cri¬ 
ticism was a tool that could be "employed when needed and disregarded when 
noiA 

As Ha wring points out. 

The very diversity of ihcsc “occasions of revelation" (cssh&k ijl-mtzul), the 
variety of the interpretation* and historical situations the tradition provides 
for individual Koranic verses, is an argument for the uncertain nature of the 
explanations that are provided. One often feels that the meaning and con¬ 
text supplied for a particular vena; or passage of the Koran is not based on 
any historical memory- or upon a secure knowledge of the circumstances of 
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ic revelation, but rather reflect attempts to establish a meaning. That 
meaning, naturally, w^s established within a framework of accepted ideas 
about [he .setting in which the Prophet lived and the revolution was Lidiv- 
crcil. In that way, the work of interpretation also defines and describes what 
had come to be understood a.s the setting for the revelation.^ 3 

Given the above examples of some of the difficulties, any critical 
reading of the Koran should prompt the exasperated but healthy response, 
“What on earth is going on here?” The fact chat so many, but thankfully not 
all, scholars of the last sixty years have failed In even ask this question, let 
alone begin to answer it, shows that they have been crushed into silence out 
ol respect for the tender sensibilities of Muslims, by political correctness, 
post colonial feelings of guilt, arid dogmatic Islamophilia, and that they have 
been practising “Islamic scholarship” rather than scholarship on Islam. 

Some scholars have posed pertinent questions, however, and given ns 
important insights. And yet so often their keen and just observations have 
been vitiated by a faulty chronology— that is, they have all accepted the tra¬ 
ditional historical framework fabricated by Muslim tradition* Ft seems to me 
that their work makes far more sense within a broad revisionist structure pro¬ 
visionally constructed by Wansbmugh and his disciples. 

To give a plausible account of the rise of Islam, we must put back the 
last of the three monotheist religions in its Near Eastern geographical, reli¬ 
gious, historical, and linguistic (Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac) context. 
Scholars have been well aware of the influences of Talmudic Judaism, 
heretical Christianity, and now even Etonians, on Fslam, hut relying on the 
fit:live chronology of Muslim tradition has often meant the invention of in¬ 
genious—hut ultimately far-fetched—scenarios of how Christian monks, 
Jewish rabbis, or Essenians (leeirig Romans had whispered their arcane 
knowledge into the ears of an Arabian merchant. 

Many scholars have also uncritically accepted the traditional account of 
the compilation of I he Koran. Bui tins account is, in the words of Burton, “a 
mass of contusion, contradictions* and inconsistencies,*' 94 and it is nothing 
short or scandalous that Western scholars readily accept “all dial ihey read in 
Muslim reports on 111 is or that aspect of die discussions on the Qur'an. 1 '^ 
Given that .so much of the Koran remains incomprehensible despite hundreds 
of commentaries, surely it is time to look for some more plausible historical 
mechanism by which the Koran came to be the Koran, and to restore tlie 
original text. 
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Barth and Fischer's important work on emendations and interpolations, 
though it did influence Richard Bell in the writing of his commentary on the 
Koran, was unfortunately not followed up. Even Bell, on the whole f is 
unwilling to accept emendations Luo readily, and most scholars seem to agree 
with Noldckc thal the Koran is free of omissions and additions. But as 
Hirschfeld says, "Considering the way in which the compilation was made, 
it would have been a miracle had the Qoran been kept free of omissions, as 
well as interpolations.” 1 ^ Some scholars did question the authenticity of cer¬ 
tain verses; Antoine-Isaac Silvesire do Sacy was doubtful about xnra 111 3 3ft; 
Wdl of sura 111 182, XVII 3, XXI 35-j>(\ XXIX 51, XLVI 14, XXXIX 30; 
and Sprenger ■ >f LIX 7, y7 

Another scholar who has dared to question t3ie authenticity of the Koran is 
Paul Casanova, whose ideas are rather perfunctorily dismissed by Walt and 
Bell. Casanova 1 flushed his slndy, Mohammed ct la fin thi Monde, in 192 b but 
in recent years liis work lias been, I believe, unjustly ignored,^ I suspect one 
neason for lliis neglect has nothing to do with the force of his arguments or die 
quality of his scholarship, but the simple unavailability of all three volumes of 
his work, with volume three being particularly difficult to come by. L ^ 
Casanova wrote; 

It is generally admitted thal Lhe text of die Koran, such as it has come down 
to us, is authentic* and that it reproduces exactly the thought of 
Muhammad, faithfully gathered by his secretaries as Lhe revelations gradu¬ 
ally appeared- We know that some of his secretaries were highly unreliable, 
diat the immediate successor of the Prophet made a strict recension, and 
that, a few years later, the arrangement of the text was altered. We have 
obvious examples of verses suppressed, and such a bizarre way in which 
the Lex l is presented to us (in order of the size of the chapters, or sura) 
shows web the artificial character of lhe Koran (hai we possess. Despite 
dial, the assurance with which Muslims—who do not refrain from accusing 
Jews and Christians of having altered their scriptures—present this in¬ 
coherent coded ion as rigorously authentic in all its parts has imposed itself 
upon the Orientalists, and lhe thesis that 1 wish to uphold wilt seem very 
paradoxal and forced, 

J maintain, however, that the real doctrine of Muhammad was, if not 
falsified, at least concealed with the greatest of care. 1 shall set out soon the 
extremely simple reasons which led first Abu Bakr, Lhen 'L'Lhman, to alter 
thoroughly the sacred text, a ml this rearrangement was done with such skill 
lhat, thenceforth, it seemed impossible to reconstitute the Ur-Koran or (he 
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original Koran, If, however, my ihesis Was accepted, it could serve as a 
point of departure for this reconstitution, at lenst for everything that con¬ 
cern. 1 ; the original revelations, the only really interesting ones from my 
point of view, and the only ones, moreover, shat there was any advantage in 
reworking, by means of either very light changes of the text, or by emplace¬ 
ments. 'll sere is abundant evidence that the first Muslims, despite the 
undoubtedly powerful memories of the Arabs, were profoundly ignorant of 
[he Koran, and one could, with Muhammad dead, recite them verses of 
which they had not h at I heir own admission, the slightest idea. A rearrange¬ 
ment that did not change the exterior forms of the verses was thus [he eas¬ 
iest. Sprenger, who had had a vague intimation of Ehe thesis that 3 advocate, 
accuses Muhammad of having thrown the incoherence into his text himself, 
in order to get rid of lhe trace id' imprudent words J' :j0 J say in fact that it is 
tor a reason of this kind that the incoherence was introduced, but no! by the 
author—by his successors. 101 

According to Casanova, Muhammad, under the influence of a Christian 
sect, put great emphasis on the imminent end of die world in his early pro¬ 
clamations, When the approaching end failed lg take place, Lhe early 
followers of the Prophet were forced to refashion or rework the text or the 
Koran to eliminate that doctrine from it. Casanova provides some very 5 con¬ 
vincing arguments for Lhe presence of interpolations in the Koranic text, and 
he further points up its general incoherence. Whether they prove what he 
wanted to prove is another matter But it is certainly unfair of Watt and Bell 
to pronounce dismissivcly that Casanova’s thesis is “founded less upon the 
study of the Quran than upon investigation of some of the byways of early 
Islam " LQZ Casanova has anticipated just such a criticism, and we can see the 
following as an implicit answer u> these types of accusations: 


Already, :le this period [Caliph 'Abrf ul-Malik, reigned COj the 

book f Koran J was hardly understood- “If obscurity and lack of coherence 
with the context in our modern Koran ought to be considered as proof u! 
nonaui hem icily, l fear that we ought to condemn more than one verse” says 
NoLdckts.iH 

1 con less that as lor me I accept these premises and this conclusion. 
Obscurity and incoherence are I be reasons, not to deny absolutely, but to 
suspect Hie authenticity [of lhe Koran], and they permit all effort to restore 
a more clear and more coherent text. 

Permit me some characteristic examples. 1 have collected them by :l 
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careful study of the Koranic text, S could have multiplied them hut iliac 
would have uselessly padded out this book. Besides, in most cases, all ihe 
while feeling the strangeness and obscurity of terms, that die naive exege¬ 
sis of the commentators only brings out (he better, one is very perplexed to 
propose a rational solution, a credible restoration. 1 ought to he on my 
guard the more so because people will not fail so accuse me (which has al¬ 
ready been done) of declaring falsified such and such passages because 
they go counter to my theories. To defend myself from this reproach, 1 shall 
add to this list of alterations a short analysis of those which have been noted 
before me by scholars totally unaware of my aforementioned thesis . [m 

There then follow examples of interventions, displacement of verses, 
and other texlual evidence of the general incoherence of the Koran. 

Watt and Boll’s defense depends completely on tightly linking the Koran 
to the biography of lire Prophet. Hus linkage is, of course* entirely derived 
from Muslim tradition: 

As to [Casanova's] main diesis, it is I rue that I he Quran proclaims the 
coming Judgement anti the end of die world. It is ime dial it sometimes 
hints that this may be near: for example, in XXI l and XXVII 71-3 f- )n 
other passages. however, men arc excluded from knowledge of times, and 
die re are great differences in the urgency with which die doctrine is pro¬ 
claimed in different parts of the Quran. All this, however, is perfectly nat¬ 
ural if we regard the Quran as reflecting Muhammad's personal problems 
and the outward difficulties he encountered in carrying out n task to which 
lie had set his mind. Casanova's thesis makes little allowance lor list 
changes that must have occurred in Muhammad's attitudes through twenty 
years of evenchtinging circumstances. Our acceptance of the Qur an us 
authentic is based not on any assumption that ii is consistent in all its purls, 
for tins is not the ease, but on the fact that, however difficult it may he to 
understand in derail, it does, on the whole, lit into n real historical experi¬ 
ence. beyond which we discern an elusive but. in outstanding eharafcteris- 
e i cs „ i ntcl li g ible persona I i ty. Lfb 

It requires little relleetion to see. once again, the circularity of Walt and 
BelPs argil tii cm. If by “authentic"’ we mean chat the Koran was the word of 
God, as passed onto—either directly from God or through the intermediary 
of an tinge!—a historical figure called Muhammad, supposedly living in 
Arabia, then clearly we need some independent confirmation of this extraor- 
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dinary claim. Wc cannot say the Koran is authentic because “it docs iit... 
into a real historical experience.” This drealty reasoning would give as the 
hollowing tautology: The Koran is authentic'—I lute is, it (its into a real Ins- 
torical experience—because it tits into a real historical experience. 

Some scholars have, of course, been trying to prise the Koranic text 
away from the supposed historical lit with the sira, the life of Muhammad, 
including Lammcns, 106 Tor Andrae. 107 and {more modestly) Andrew Rip- 
pin 1 -* and Michael Scbub. 109 Bui perhaps the most radical thesis is that of 
Gilmer L Li ling, who argues very persuasively that at least a third or the Koran 
pre-dales Islam, and thus, of coarse, has nothing whatsoever to do with 
someone called Muhammad. A third of the Koran was originalty a pro* 
Islamic Christian hymuody that was reinterpreted by Muslims, whose task 
was made that much easier by the ambiguity of the rasm , the unpointed and 
an vowel led Arabic letters. Thus, both Casanova and I .ailing point to the pre¬ 
sent incoherence of the Koranic text as evidence for its later editing, re¬ 
fashioning, emending, reinterpretation, and manipulation. It is interesting to 
note that although ho linds Li]ling's evidence “unsound, and his method 
undisciplined.” 1 m Wansbrough nonetheless thinks that the “recent conjec¬ 
tures of I .tiling with regard to the essentially hymnic character of Muslim 
scripture are not unreasonable, though 1 ] Wansbrough] am unable to accept 
what seems to rnc fLiiling'sf very subjective reconstruction of the text. The 
liturgical form of the Quran is abundantly clear even in the traditional recen¬ 
sion, as well as from the traditional literature describing its communal uses. 
The detection of strophie formation is certainly not difficult, and Lhe theo¬ 
logical (as opposed to rhetorical) nature of orthodox insistence upon the 
absence from scripture of poetry and even (though less unanimous) of 
rhymed prose must be acknowledged.” 111 

I.tiling is reviving a theory first put forward by II. Muller, 112 according to 
which it was possible to find in the Koran, as in the Bible, an ancient poetical 
form, the strophe or stanza. This form was present in seventeen sum* particu¬ 
larly sum I.VI and XXVI, For Mtiller, composition in strophes was cltamcier¬ 
istic of prophetic literature. Rudolph Geyer 111 took up the theory and thought 
he had proved the presence of a strophie structure in such suru as sura 
LXXVIJ], These ideas were dismissed at the time, but perhaps make more 
sense now, if we sec, as Luling does, pre-Islamic Christians texts Lu lhe Koran. 

Liiling’s thorough grounding in Semitic languages enables him to show 
that wc cannot hope to understand the Muslim tradition’s reworking of lhe Ko- 
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fame text without an understanding of Hebrew and Syriac. Following in the 
footsteps of Mmgaim, Jeffery, and MargolSouth, but going way beyond them, 
is Christoph Luxenberg , 114 who also tries to show that many of the obscurities 
of the Koran disappear if we read certain words as being Syriac and not Arabic, 
In order to elucidate passages in the Koran that had baffled generations of 
scholars. Muslim and non-Muslim, Luxenberg used die following method: 

[. lie went carefully through al-Tabari's great commentary on the Ko¬ 
ran. and also consulted I bn Manzuris celebrated dictionary of l he 
Arabic language, Lisan til ■ \-\ mb, in order to see if Western scholars 
bad not omitted any of the plausible explanations proposed by (he 
Muslim commentators and philologists. 

2. If this preliminary search did not yield any solutions, then he tried, to 
replace ihe obscure Arabic word in a phrase or sentence that had hith¬ 
erto mystified the Muslim commentators, or that had resulted in 
unconvincing, strained, or lar-fetched ex pi ant ions with a Syriac ho¬ 
monym that had a different meaning (though die same sound), but 
that made more sense in the context. 

3. If the preceding step did not yield a comprehensible sentence then, he 
proceeded to the first round of changes of the diacritical points that, 
according to Luxenberg’s theory, must have been badly placed by the 
Arabic readers or whoever was the original redactor or copier of the 
Koran, and that had resulted in the actual obscurity of the passage 
concerned. In this way* he hoped to obtain a not her more logical 
reading of the Arabic. 

4. If his third approach also failed to give any results, Liixcnbcrg then 
proceeded to a second round of changes of the diacritical points in 
order to eventually obtain a more coherent Syriac reading, and not an 
Arabic one. 

5. If all these attempts still did not yield any positive results, Luxemburg 
tried to decipher the real meaning of the Arabic word, which did not 
make any sense in its present context, by retranslating il into Syriac 
to deduce from the semantic contents of the Syriac root the meaning 
best suited to the Koranic context. 

In this way, Luxenherg was able to explain not only so-called obscure pas¬ 
sages, hut also a certain number of passages he considers to be mi sun- 
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derstood, and whose meaning up until now nn one had doubted. Ho was also 
able to explain certain orthographic and grammatical anatomies that abound 
in the Koran. 

This method allows Luxenbeig, to the probable horror of all Muslim mutes 
dreaming of sexual bliss in the Muslim hereafter, to conjure away the wide- 
eyed houris promised to I he faithful in suras XL1V 54 and LJI 20. According 
to I -itxenbeig, the new analysis yields “white raisins” of “crystal clarity" rather 
than doe-eyed and ever-wilting virgins, Luxenberg claims that the context 
makes it clear that it is food and drink that is being offered, not unsullied 
maidens, Similarly, the immortal, pearl-I ike ephebes or youths of snr^s such 
ns LXXVI 19 arc really a misreading of a Syriac expression meaning '"chilled 
raisins (or drinks)” that the just will have the pleasure of tasting, in contrast to 
lhe "boiling drinks* promised (he unfaithful and damned. 
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PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIC— 
KORANIC ARABIC- 
CLASSICAL ARABIC 

A Continuum?* 

Pierre Larcher 

Translated by Susan Emm net 


The question for us is not which is the purest, or the most coned or the 
most beautiful Arabic, but what is Arabic tit nil? 

Heinrich Leberechl Fleischer li:B54 


PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIC 

B efore Islam, Arabic was known only by inscriptions and graffiti. This 
is why one might call it ptB-Islamic epi graphical Arabic. This Arabic 
can be classified into three groups, according to a dual criterion of language 
and writing. 

The first group is written in northern Arabic languages—the group from 
which Arabic directly comes—and southern Arabic writing. It is a matter of 
Dcdanke. Lihyanile (today regrouped as simply Dedaniie), Basaltic, 
S a fait ic, and Thamudie inscriptions. Unlike the first four groups, the fifth is 
itself heterogeneous, today divided into five subgroups—A, B, C, D, and 
B—of which only A (Taymanic) and E (Hismaic) arc decoded, with B, C + 
and D remaining in the course of being deciphered. 1 

The second group is written in Arabic, but in a heterogeneous Arabic 
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(where A ram ai sms of the nortli and Sabcisms uf [he south meet) and in 
writing systems, whether northern. Semitic or southern Arabic. The two most 
famous inscriptions of this group Eire those of al-Hijr (Mada'in Salih) and ai- 
NhmSfa* respectively dated 267 and 528 CB. Recent additions to tins group 
arc ihree inscriptions discovered in Qaryat al-FTiw (3rd to 1st centuries cce?) 
and the inscription of 'Em 'Avdat (end of 1st to start of 2nd century ce ?). 2 

The third and hist group is written in Arabic, from both the standpoint of 
language and writing. To this group belong three graffiti (today considered 
as one and the same) of the Wad! Rumm (300 ce?) and the inscription of 
Umin al-Iimnl (5th or 6th century CE?) and two dated inscriptions, from 
Znbad, near Aleppo (512 CL) and from Hanran (56S cuj. In E964, an inscrip¬ 
tion was added to this group. This long misrccogniftcd inscription from Jabal 
UsEiys {Ses in Syrian dialect) will serve as an example of pre-Islamic epb 
graphical Arabic,. 

This inscription was first published (drawing without photo) by 
Muhammad Abu 1-Faraj al-'Ushsh in the journal al-Abhath in Beirut in 1964. 
It was republished (drawing plus photo) by Alfred Grohmanu in 1971, 3 
Grohmann reads the fourth line as giving the elate in Nabatean figures (4 x 
100 + 20 +3), namely, 423, If one takes as a signpost I he creation of the 
Roman province of Arabia (105 CB), this means 528-529. jabal Usay^s 
inscription is thus the oldest inscription that is simultaneously in Arabic, in 
Arabic writing, and perfectly dated. Zabad's inscriplion, which might claim 
this title, is ill effect an addition in Arabic (which might be contempora¬ 
neous, but also later) to a Grtxo-Syriae inscription dated 512 ce. Taking the 
dale into account, Gruhmunn interprets al-Hdrith al-m&Iik of the second line 
as the Ghassimid al-Hurith dm Jabula, victor in 52K over I he Lakhmid king 
Mundhir Ell. 

Apart from the fact that it is perfectly dated, this mscripihm lists been the 
object of ei recent ;md decisive rereading hy Christian Robin and Maria 
Coiea, -3 who now read the firs* word of lire third line as Ltariyj, meaning the 
very name, right up until today, in the Arabic of that she. Until now, this 
word was read as Sidayman and interpreted either a.s an smlhroponym or as 
a ioponym, which did not ensure the reading of The following word (even if 
the latter, from the beginning, was recognized as a word of the SLH group). 
Thus, viewing Usays as a toponym, Robin and Gorca rend nuislaha. This is 
a place-name, whose definition, in the Lisdn al-'Amfo (art. SLH) by I bn 
Man^ttr (d. 711/1311) perfectly suits the place ka-I-thaghr wa-l-mat'qah, and 
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this is indeed an observatory (mnrqtih) situated on the border (diaghr) of [he 
Ghossanid and Lakhmid kingdoms, oven if the term might apply, by 
metonymy, to soldiers who find themselves as ejawm fi 'udda hi-mawdi 
rasad qad wukkilfi hihi hiAza* thaghr (men equipped in a place of observa¬ 
tion. of which they are in charge, facing a frontier]. Finally, the iirsl line, 
which was read until now as Ibrahim b. Mughlra al-AwsU is now read as and 
Qutham b. Mughlra ut*Aw\l —that is, as (he topic (muhuida 1 hi Arabic) of a 
sentence, the rest of which is the comment (khabar in Arabic), which is syn¬ 
tactically satisfying. The whole is now interpreted as "Mc T Qutham son of 
Mughlra. of ihe tribe of Aws, al-Harith the king sent me to Lfsays as garrison 
tn [he year 423. 3+5 

Such an inscription suggests some thoughts to a linguist, hirst of nil, on 
the syntactical plane, recognizing the thematic sSruclure, if il does not allow 
us lo say that the language written by this soldier has or docs not have case 
endings (declension)* it at least allows us to say ihai if there is one, it serves 
no purpose. In such a structure, in effect, Lbe function of elements is indi¬ 
cated either by I heir position (the ceisc of the topic), or by (he suffix pronoun 
-jif, which could only be the object of 'arsala, automatically designating al¬ 
ii drith al-matik as the subject of the verb. 

On the phonological level, the fact that al-Harith is known in Byzantine 
sources under the name Arelhas (with a theta)* suggests that (he interdental 
is maintained, which is perhaps not always the case: we have previously an 
Aretas (with a tan), the king of the Arabs in the second book of the Mac¬ 
cabees (II, 5;R) of the Septuagint. 7 For the vocalism, ihe fact that we have an 
epsilon suggests that Greek ears did not hear an i, which resembles the cur¬ 
rent pronunciation in Eastern Arabic al-llareth (linked to both the brevity of 
the vowel and the absence of inflection). 

The construction of (he verb 'arsahi with ala w ratter than 'Ha ('aid or a- 
being employed in the sense of lid in many current dialects).^ is surely jus¬ 
tified here by the fact that Usays is a mountain and that the inscription was 
found at the summit oJThe inside crater. 

On she graphical level, we find a fundamental trait of archaic writing, 
which is not to note the long d inside a word. al-Harith being represented in 
script by HRT. 

Finally, on ihe level of phonic-graphic relations, Robin and Gore a note 
that if one accepts the hypothesis of mashiha reading* otic must then con¬ 
clude that die ta morbuta existed already before Islam (whereas its existence 
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Is not elsewhere assured in the pre-Islamic epigraphies! material). This con¬ 
clusion goes too far; If one observes, as ihcy do (p. 507), that one has a 
’long" t in liaison within ml {samit. $irU?) 7 while in so-called classical 
Arabic one would have a id mart ilia in both eases* it would be judicious co 
conclude that the soldier writes as he pronounces: a t- in liaison, but a -h in 
die pause, whereas the ta mar hilt a, a hybrid of the two graphemes j' and h r 
testifies to the double pronunciation possible at the end of the same 
phoneme. 

If indeed one has to read maslcthah with an -h r this means that archaic 
writing explicitly notes a pan sal pronunciation, exactly as it does it, with die 
final 'alif. the pausal pronunciation of lamvUujn (in the inscription of Umm 
al .lima) with a word read successively by Lilt man n in 1929 and 1949 as 
ghiyaran and ghafran\ which underlines l he import a nee of the phenomena 
of pauses in Arabic and makes a link vvilh Koranic Arabic. 


KORANIC ARABIC* 

Koranic Arabic is tlie Arabic of the Koran (if I can bo forgiven my trivi¬ 
ality). But for a linguist, the Koran is nothing other than a text which has a 
history. As we know, this history is recounted very differently by Muslim 
tradition and by Isiamologists. For Muslim tradition, the Koran contains 
solely the preaching of Mohammed from Mecca and then Medina. This 
preaching goes along orally, even it was able to be partially put into writing 
nn heterocliie materials, until the era of I he third caliph ‘Uthmfm 
(23-35/644-656), who had it transcribed (what is called in Arabic the 
mushaf'Uthmdn or Uthman\s codex). Among IslamuJogisLs, there are at 
least three hypotheses, two marginal and one central. The two marginal 
ones are those of John Burton and John Wansbrough. For Burton, 10 u 
written Koran existed from Mohammed's period in Medina. For Wans- 
trough* 11 on the contrary, the constitution of Ihc Koranic corpus was a long- 
running labor extending over three centuries. For most Islznnologists, the 
umshaf'Uthimn is the "conventional" name of the official version imposed 
by the U mayyad caliph c Abd al-Malik (65-86/685-705).The first mate¬ 
rial attestation of the Koran—the polemical verses of ihe cupola of the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem—date from this era. The lirst dated manu¬ 
scripts, in KMc writing, do not appear before the first half of ihe second 
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(eighth) century. 1 * Manuscripts in hijdzi or tmVil writing also exist. They arc 
not dated but arc paleographic ally datable to the second half of the first 
(seventh) century. The discovery of fragments of San'a 14 has con Tinned 
what one knew from tradition; she existence alongside the endex called L "of 
'Uthmslif* of other non-'Uth manic codices, in particular those of lbn Masud 
and of Uhayy and, thereby, with what one could call “great variation,” the 
variation in [lie very ductus and in its arrangement of (he Surahs. The his¬ 
tory of the Koranic text is thus of a tendency to unity (of ductus and order) 
from a situation of plurality. 

In its most ancient epigraphical and manuscript attestations* the Koran is 
not presented very differently from pre-Islamic epigraphical material: a 
ductus (rasm) without diacritical points for the letters—even if they start to 
appear in the hijdzi manuscripts—without vocalization, not necessarily 
noting the long vowels, and so on. But unlike this epigraphical material* 
whose deciphering is random, the deciphering of the ductus is here sign¬ 
posted by reading traditions, the famous tpnTdt. The history of these qirti'W 
is long and complicated. 35 Just like the history of the ductus, it moves in the 
direction of restriction, but, unlike the ductus, without reaching unification. 
In the fourth (tenth) century, they were fixed at the number of “seven” canon¬ 
ical ones (which we call the '"small variation”). 36 Nevertheless, unification 
was under way. From these seven readings, essentially two remain in use 
today: those of Hafs 'an L Asim (Koran of Cairo) and that of Warsh 'an NalT 
(Koran of the Maghreb). The globalization of the Muslim world privileges 
(he former. One anecdote: to illustrate an archaic point of syntax; often 
ignored by Arabists themselves, (0 wit. the possible use of Id + apocopate, 
not only in the protasis fin the form 'Hid), but even the apodosis of hypo¬ 
thetical systems in w (while classical Arabic systematically uses htmyaftii ), 
I had cited in the classroom sura 3:120: Wa rn rasbinl wa-taitaqu Id yadir- 
knm kaydii-hitm shay an —"And if you are patient and yon fear [Allah], ihe'tr 
cunning will not harm you." A (Maghrebi!) student corrected "my” yadir- 
kitm to yadurru-kum, visibly ignorant that 1 had cited die reading of Warsh 
'an Nafi\ whereas lie was citing (hat of Hafs 'an 'Asirnl 

Obviously, one must not project backwards into the past this number one 
reading of one ductus! On the contrary* the fact that one might add three to 
seven, and again tour to the ten, the existence of the qird'di shmvddhdha 
("exceptional readings'") reminds us that the qiradt constitute an impressive 
variation* essentially phonological and morphological (the unity of the 
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ductus he ini: maintained), but sometimes also syntactical and semantic, as 
we shall see. The interpretation of these qira'd! is frightfully delicate; one 
constantly hesitates between grammatical speculation or reflection of a lin¬ 
guistic reality. Titus, if Warsh 'an Naii' reads Id yodir^kam it is because it is 
syntactically more satisfying, but he does so at the price of a weak verb, 
dcira yadint, not attested elsewhere hi (lie Koran, but where one finds the 
geminate verb durra — yadarnt, And if Hal's 'an Asim reads Idyaduntt-kum 
(in the indicative), it is syntactically less satisfying, but he cannot do other¬ 
wise: in the Koran the (hird person of the apocopate of a geminate verb has 
the form yamsas, not yamossa (the difference being visible in script: ym.\s 
versus ywi.v). 

Taking into account the uncertainty that we have just recalled, what 
might a linguist say about the Koranic language? The first thing that strikes 
one (and strikes the eye, since there is a graphic trace of it) is the impoi tanee 
of the phenomena of pause {waqjl). The pause is necessary to (he rhyme 
between segments (which is one of the fundamental trails of the Koranic 
style). Of course, with the Koran one does not use the word qitfiya, Inn fiisita 
(“separator"). But this is jargoji that fools only those who want to be so in 
any case, not the Lisdn al-Arab, which defines (in art. FSL) Wit-’ilWiikhir 
’ay(it kildh Allah fawdsil bi-Dumzdut qawSfi al-shir — £4 The ends of the 
verses of Allah’s book are ihijmvdsil, the analogue of the rhymes in poetry." 
One cun nevertheless say that the rhymes metonymically draw their name 
from their 1 unction of segmenting the text into verses, even if there are more 
rhymes ihun verses (cf., for example, sura 20:63), 17 

Rhyme is so important that it explains some of the violence done to the 
syntax, as in sura 80:11-12: 

(11) kali a "t/uudul tadhkimh —‘’No! This is a reminder: 
f 12) fa-man shaa dhakarah —Who wants to will he reminded." 
Dhakarahit, pronounced dhakarah, rhymes with tadhkinsiim, pro¬ 
nounced tadhkirah, while the feminine gentler of this noun (contextually 
attested by innnhft) should have led to the reading dhakarahd, mdhktm 
being the sole antecedent possible for the anaphoric suffixed pronoun. 

Very generally, the Korun practices the equivalent of the qdfiya 
muqayyada, that i.s to say, the suppression of the short final vowel, with or 
without tannin, except in (he case of tan wit tan, realized as a long —d (and 
written with an at if). This objectively makes the Koran approach what one 
may observe in (lie meager epigraph i cal mate rial that has been conserved. 
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On Lhe other hand, this separates (he Koran from the rules of the pause in 
archaic poetry, which practices very .generally lhe qilfiya inurlaqa, or hie 
realization of the short final vowel, with or without tamvin, uniformly like a 
long vowel u, a, i. The particular rules of poetic language might possibly 
constitute an argument for seeing in this a language that is in some manner 
artificial, a Kimstsprache, as the Germans sayJ* Still, the Koran sometimes 
even practices not lhe suppression of the short vowel -a but its lengthening 
into - d r as in sura 33:66 and 67, where one finds ni-rmula and al-sabihl. It 
is sufficient to observe that an 'a!if is inscribed {which is the case in poetay) 
to conclude that this is an exception due (o rhyme (one has tmslran > nasIra 
in 33:65, kabiran > kahinl in 33:66). 1 would only [ike to point out here a 
syntactical consequence of the pause. 

The mles of the pause have the effect of deleting all the short final 
vowels, and hence t among these vowels, those that mark the case. Such a 
deletion evidently makes illusory die existence of a pertinent declension in 
Koranic Arabic. Let m take Lhe example of sura 83:21-22: 

(21) ha! imwa qurarmm tnajld 

(22) jl tawhim ttmhfilz 

Six readers out of seven read ft hmhitt mahfilzin —ihtit Is To say. they 
read mtihjifz as an epithet (sifa) of lawk, and so huerpret it "Nay, this is a glo¬ 
rious Koran, on tablets preserved [understood: from demonsJ. 1 ' A single 
reader, Naff (as transmitted by Warsh) reads jl lawljin mahjumn — that is to 
say mahfttz as an epithet of qurm, and so interprets it il Muy, this is a g!o~ 
nous Koran, preserved on tablets, 1 ' 19 If one forgot for an instant the rules of 
the pause, one might be tempted to say that declension is pertinent here, 
which distinguishes not only between meanings but also has as a correlate 
the displacement of phrases. Unfortunately, these are purely theoretical read¬ 
ings, for whether one reads malifttziv or mahffizun, one still says mahfilz. It 
is dear here (hat (he qiraar are variants of reading of a written text (and not 
of rccilalUm of an oral text). Six our of seven readers have chosen the prin¬ 
ciple p&tius lectio fttciiior- fiuil is to say, they are governed by (he (visible) 
position of elements and not by the declension (in fact, not realized). 

If great attentions had been paid to phenomena of paused less attention 
has been paid so linking. By linking, f do not mean the traditional wash but 
in fact the phenomena of assimilation between she final consonant of a word 
and the initial consonant of the following word, ranged under the idgham 
when U is total, and in the quit when it is partial. Thus, if one prolongs 
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SO: I I-12, mentioned above, to 13 . JT suhujin muktirramatm (“on venerated 
pages”), pronounced ft si ihitfim mnkamnnah (this type of assimilation is sig¬ 
naled by a xhartda on she mlm of mufoirrama in she Koran of Cairo}; and to 
16, kirdmin haramtm (“[in the hands of the scribes] noble, pure”)* pro¬ 
nounced kinlmim harttmh (this type of assimilation is signaled by a small 
mint under the final consonant of the first word in die Koran of Cairo). In 
Arabic grammar, idghnm means, in fuel, two things: on the one hand, she 
contraction of two similar consonants into a geminate (consonant), or else 
the total assimilation of two consonants dose to each other (which is oblig¬ 
atory, possible, or forbidden according to whether il occurs inside a word or 
between two words), and wheiher the first consonant is not vocalized and the 
second is, nr ihu inverse, or else both are vocalized. But here there is a 
remarkable divergence between grammarians and readers.^ The idghdm of 
grammarians is in fact the idghnm mghh (“minor idgham') of readers, 
because at least one reader, Abu ‘Amr, hence perfectly canonical, practices 
the idghdm kabJr {“mEijor idgham")\ that is to say, he allows the total assim¬ 
ilation between the final consonant of a word and the initial one of (he fol¬ 
lowing word, both consonants being vocalized and “near to one another/ 1 so 
that sum 2:284 yuadhdltihn man yashau (“He will torment whom be wauls 
to’ 7 ) is to be read as yuaddim-man yushu 22 

Recently, Owens (2002) has shown, [ think very convincingly, that the 
idgham kaffir did not imply linguistically the loss of a final vowel of the first 
word, but only its lack. Let us observe in the previously cited example dial 
there is no idgliam kahir at all unless one starts from yuadhilhihu man 
yushfntr But if one starts from the yuadhdhih man ya$ha\ there is only a 
very ordinary idgham. So lei us go back to the memory of all the traditions 
recommending reciting the Koran with nab, which presupposes, as Kahle 
noted > n that there were people who recited it without this. But whereas 
Kahle saw this as the sign, if not of rewriting, as Vollers- 4 supposed, at least 
ot an adaptation ot Koranic language to poetic language, Owens sees in the 
idgham kahir a confirmation of The existence- inside the tradition of recita¬ 
tion, ot a aistrless variant of the Arabic. For us, whether one follows Owen’s 
interpretation or not, the result is (he same; with the idgham kahir, there are 
no short vowels at the end of words, which confirms the functional useless¬ 
ness of vowels of declension and makes the link with the third pan of this 
exposition: Classical Arabic. 

Before moving on in dial, f would like to turn \o u remark made by 
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Diem, 2 ’’ who places himself in the traditional framework of histories)] lin¬ 
guistics dear to German Arabists and who, after Fleischer,-* 3 conceived die 
history of Arabic as one of changes from an Old Arabic lype (infiecled, and 
hence more synthetic and with a freer word order) to o nco- Arabic type (non- 
inflected. and hence more analytical and a less free word order).- 7 In this 
context. Diem-® correctly recalls that the iripiote declension, marked by 
three short vowels u/a/i, is not the only inflection* There also exists a “vis¬ 
ible” inflection, case-endings (diptote declension of the masculine plural 
-un/fn. to which one might add the dual -fln/ayn)* and mood-endings (- 
i/ii(n}): the presence/absence of -n in the second person of the feminine sin¬ 
gular and in the second and ihird persons of the masculine plural of imper¬ 
fect makes flic difference between the free form findicative) and linked 
forms (subj uneti ve/a pocopalc). Bui ini his. relation, the Koran presents some 
"bizarre** traits, among which the best known is obviously sura 20:63 'infna) 
hadhmii fa-sdhlnlm —“there are two magicians,” 

Only two readers, Ibn Katlnr and Hafs + read f in l all the others read 'inna. 
Among the latter, only one, Abu 'Amr ll correcis” the ductus in hadhaym^ In 
other words, four out of seven readers adopt a reading formally contravening 
a “rule’ 1 of Classical Arabic, according to which imm is an operator applying 
to a sentence with a nominal head that it governs in the accusative, whereas 
hadhilnt is the nominative, How to interpret this fact? Is Shis a variant (lugha) 
of ihe as suggested by the TafsTr ul-.hdalayn^ “that conforms to the 

manner of speaking of those who produce, for the dual, an ’alif in three cases" 
(wadutwa mttwiifitf H-lufthat man yatf J7I-imithtmna bi-t-'alifji ah wall hi at- 
thu!uih\ which amounts to saying that there are no more cases? Is it a styl¬ 
istic effect (the violence done to die syntax has the effect of introducing an 
interna! rhyme hfidhan ifsahi ran L the latter if seif followed by yiirldcini)'} Or 
else a “linguistic error,” 3 * and m thus case, is it to be interpreted historically 
as the index of an evolution under way* or else soeio linguistically ns a 
pseudo-correction (ntx>Arabic retaining only the ease regime of the diptote 
declension of the old Arabic)? 

The same uncertainty is Found with the mood endings* for example, in 
sura 6:80 ail readers read a-tuhajjunnl —“Would you dispute with me?” 
except for two, Naff and Ibn Amir, who read a-ttihdjjuni ,- 2 that is, an assim¬ 
ilation in [he first ease (< iiihajjun{a)-nl), but a suppression of one of ihe [wo 
nun in the second case (both readings are compatible with the ductus, which 
bears only one min): Tafiir al-Jal&layn p. 113. indicates that for the gram- 
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mariarts it is the mm of the indicative (hence < iuMjjfi{na)-m) but for the 
readers [he min constitutes part of she suffix of [ho first person -ni, hence 
<tiihdjju?i(a)-Ui)i). The bother is that one wonders why the same thing is not 
produced in sura 2:139 in almost the same context, where we have a- 
Uitjdjjuna-na —“Will you dispute with us?” with two mm in the ductus! 
Here again, how to interpret this fact? Historically, as index of an evolution, 
or socio-iinguisticaSly as the coexistence of variants, wondering about what 
governs their appearance? If one observes l, that prior to Arabic, other 
Semitic languages do not have this ntln, and 2. that later down the line, 
although many Arab Llialects today do not have it, a certain number of others 
do, one is led lu doubt that (he hisLoiy of Arabic can be summarized, on this 
point, by a uniform evolution of an old Arabic type toward a neo-Arabic type 
-ilnfa) > il . . . 


CLASSICAL ARABIC 

The reader will have understood from what I have said about pre-Islamic 
e-pi graphical Arabic on l he one hand, and Koranic Arabic on the other hand, 
that classical Arabic is not for me a state of Arabic in the sense of historical 
linguistics, and more particularly is riot the stale of Arabic beginning around 
5 TO CE (an era when there appeared the first inscriptions in Arabic and in 
Arabic writing), following a periodization widespread among the Arabists, 33 

Generally speaking, "classical 1 ' is not a historical label, but rather a 
socio-linguistic label, even if the appearance of a “classical" 1 variety can be 
located chronologically in the history of a language. 

Classical comes in effect from i he Latin classicus, which is an adjective 
corresponding to the noun classis {class? in French, Klassc in German). 
What is “classical” in Latin is what belongs to die first class of citizens. Clas¬ 
sical Latin is understood as that of the Roman aristocracy. So it is a 4 'clas- 
sisl” label that perhaps suits Roman society, but surely not Arab society, 
which knows neither "classes” nor “citizens" Ely a first extension of the 
meaning, classical means of "the first class 1 " (hence prestigious), and by a 
second extension of the meaning, “what is taught in die classes 7 * (hence 
scholastic). To define classical Arabic as a variety of prestige and the 
scholastic norm seems to me (pile adequate. 

In Arabic itself, classical Arabic is called at-tugha at-jus foci. If the two 
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ex press ions designate the same thing, they do not signify it in the same way. 
Al-higha al-fiisha is an expression iha[ appears in the fourlh/lemh century 
as a rewriting of an older expression that is 'afstth al-lughat al-arahiyya 
(approximately “the most refined way of speaking Arabic”) and recalls the 
concept that the most ancient Arabic grammarians, Sib away hi (died 
177/793?) and al-Fami' (d. 207/822), had of Arabic: as a language that was 
at a time singular (al-arabiyya, listfn al-Arab) and plural, a Inghn (sg.) 
made of lughftr (pl,) T die luglult not being autonomous varieties (and still 
less dialects as opposed to a koine!) + but only variants, good or bad, of one 
and the same language. 

For theological reasons, the htghafitsha will be definitively identified in 
the fourth/tenth century with die litghut Qnraysh (“language of the 
Quraysh"), the latter being considered as the language of the Koran, 35 But 
philological I y> vve find in the Arabic sources all the evidence that allows us 
to consider this double identification as purely dogmatic. The features of the 
Ittghu quite often, are in no way those reported of the lughat Quraysh 
or, more generally, the highn hijliziyyo . Let us recall some famous examples. 
In the phonological order, the people of die Hijaz were said to practice “the 
alleviation of the. hamza" {takhfij' ai-hamzti), unlike other Arabs who prac¬ 
ticed its “realization.” (tahqiq abhamza). The classical feature is the effective 
realization of the hamza, not its weakening—in other words, llie mu min 
(“believing") pronunciation, and not the miimin one, even if the two variants 
belong to k ihe language of the ArabsT I n the morphological order, there exist 
two variants of the jussive mood (apocopate and imperative) of geminate 
verbs Y\\L£yardudfiotfiid&i\&yarmldolmtlda t labeled, respectively, by Arabic 
grammar as “ifijazian” or “TaniTmilc” pronunciation (that is to say, Wesl- 
Arabic and Hast-Arabic). And although the former, appearing in die Koran, 
is characterized by Ibn Jinnl (d. 392/1002) as al-higha at-fusha al-qudma — 
“the most refined and most ancient way of speaking” 36 —one cannot ignore 
that the classical language has in fact retained die “tamimr variant (nobody 
in fact writes yafdttdfimhtd). Similarly, in the syntactical order, the md til- 
hijaziyya that appears in the Koran and has the construction and meaning of 
laysa (c.g,, sura 12:31: md hddhd hasharan —“this is not a man!") has 
remained a f *Hijazism/ T taysa only being the “classical" negation of die sen¬ 
tence with a nominal head. We have already seen the use of id yafat in the 
hypothetical systems in 'in, attested in the Koran and in archaic poeiry (and 
maybe in the inscription of'Bn r Avdat f ) 37 and considered by Fischer ^ as one 
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of che traits of what lie calls “pre-class ica I Arabic,” but forgotten by classical 
Arabic.- 9 These are only a few examples: one finds a list of die particulari¬ 
ties of the Koranic language in relation to classical Arabic in Talmon.‘ m 
Classical Arabic is thus not the whole arabiyya as it was described by 
the grammarians, but only a part. Arul to the extent that it is the product of a 
selection, 45 this part cannot be identified with a sector of the reality. We saw 
above that the idemilication with the highat Quraysh was dogmatic. We 
would now like to do justice to another identification, the one made by many 
Arabists with a common language (koine), a vehicle of poetry, among other 
things. IT such a poetic koine, existed, one wonders why Ibn Paris, in the 
Sahibi 42 illustrated “blameful” features (niadhmtiniu, i.e„ none I ass ica)) by 
the verses of poets, who are not all anonymous poets of the Jaliliyya, but 
among whom at least one is a great poet of the lJmayyad era: I )hii 1-Rumma 
(died ! 17/735-736?) from whom one verse serves as example of the an ana 
(i.e., the fact of pronouncing the 'ayn like the fiamza) of the TamTm: 

‘a-‘an [= tin} tarassainla min kharqaa manzih-iltiii 
man s-xabdbati mm aynayka masjumuts (< si) 

"Is it because you observed a camp of Kbarqi' 

17)111 ihc wilier of tears flows from your eyes?” 43 

Note that these data are not in the rough state. And when the kashkaska 
is ill list rated, still by Ibn Paris, by the (anonymous) verso fa-'ayna-shi 
aynfihii wa-jititt-xin jhhi-hd —“your eyes are her eyes, vour neck her neck 
- -—it is clear that it is not a matter here of pronunciation, free or condi¬ 
tioned, of the k a.s a palaloaiveoliir fricative ch or an afl'ricalive tch anti in 
general a phenomenon known in many dialects (kis “sack.” spoken as tchis), 
and in many languages ( Caesar/Cesarti), but precisely of the suffixed pro¬ 
noun of the second person of the feminine singular —ki as in an affricate. But 
such a pronunciation has no sense unless the .short vowels of these pronouns 
are suppressed, the realization of the k into tch allowing a distinction to be 
made between the two genders ('ataykfalayts versus ’aiayka/l Vi taykl},* 4 The 
form mentioned thus represents an approximation of the effective form, a 
classi5Nation (on the phonological not morphological plane)—in short, a 
true hybrid form. Classical Arabic acts everywhere as a filter: thus we noted 
above that of the two variants of the jussive, it was the “tamlmf that 
imposed itself. But Arab sources indicate that lltc vowel is variable, 
according to place and context, whereas classical Arabic retained the vowel 
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And so we see (bat (jvjJ-rwA7d is all that remains of a double variation: 
variation of form, variation of final vowel of one of the two forms. Classical 
Arabic is indeed a selection, a rest riel ion, a fixing. The poetic koine is thus a 
myth: it represents a retroprojection of standardized Arabic onto the history 
of the language. 

It ts time to conclude. Classical Arabic is a construction, even if it is not 
a construction ex nihilo. At the center of this con si ruction was put the ira& 
whereas the epigraphical material conserved does not allow us to deduce the 
existence of such an inflection (except for the pausal pronunciation of 
Umwlnan into -a) but that there seems indeed to have been, among the 
ifirddh a eusdess variant, T he question of the irab therefore remains open. 
Even if for my part I think that it might be a feature of high a iniquity, which 
was maintained for reasons, not syntactical hut metric and prosodic, in the 
poetic register of the language, before being retained by reason of the pres¬ 
tige attached to this register by classical Arabic, still, other hypotheses 
cannot be. excluded, notably ihe one (hat sues it ns an innovation, an internal 
development in classical Arabic, consisting in a reinterpretation in case 
inflection of vowels of liaison (mist). This position, which originates in Arab 
grammatical tradition itself with Out mb, died 206/821 ^ was defended in 
the nineteenth century by Wetzstein; 47 il is defended today, with a very great 
technical refinement, by Owens 4 * 

A final example to illustrate both the concept proposed here of classical 
Arabic and the alternative that follows for the history of She language: The 
treatises of Arabic grammar generally open with a definition of the utterance 
(kalfim)* and of its constituents (kaiimdK plural of kalima). About the latter, 
the grammarians note 4 - J that there exist three variants (lughdt): one, kathrni, 
given as "hijazr 1 and which is the one. retained by classical Arabic; and two 
others, given as “lam'im'iT namely, kihna and kahna. If we observe that 1. 
these three variants evidently coexisted a tong time ago in the Arab domain, 
and 2. many Arabic dialects today (for example, the Arabic of Damascus 
kalme) prolong no less evidently she variant feitma, then classical Arabic is 
not a point of departure, but of arrival—not the base, bus the result of a long 
and slow process of constitution (assuredly comparable to that of any other 
'‘classical 1 ’ or 4 literary” or “standard" language), lienee, wc must go hack to 
Fleischer's program, 50 that is to say, apprehend Arabic in its totality: ah 
Gesart imtsp racked 1 
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NOTES 

* A lirsi version of this text was the subject of a lecture at Zurich University on 
ApriE 21.2005. L thank my colleagues of the Orientalisebcs Seminar for their com¬ 
ments. Thanks also to Jonathan Owens (University of Bayreuth. Germany) for his 
reading anti comments and to my colleague of Hebrew Philippe Cassuio fur die 
details in note 7. 
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FROM SYRIAC TO PAHLAVI 

The Contribution of the Sassanian Iraq to 
the Beginning of the Arabic Writing 

Sergio Noja Nosed a 


TUE AVERSION AND CONTEMPT FOR WRITING OF THE 
NORTHERN ARABS AT THE TIME OF THE JAHHJYYAH 

T n the light of many new s Indies 1 it is highly probable that the two very 
famous phrases of Abu Bakr and of Zayd, son of ThUbif outbursts 
prompted by ihc proposal to collect the Koran in written form: 2 “What? Do 
you want to embark on what the Prophet never did?” and “Why do you want 
to undertake what the Prophet had never do ncT^ should not be read with 
slavish monotony, as has been for 1,500 years in the Muslim and our own 
world, as a refusal, or at least an expression of surprise focused on die text 
of the Revelation, but rather, generally, as a reluctance to put in writing a text 
of such importance- of such dimensions—and above all of that kind. 

An examination of the substantial extra material that is now in our 
hands, compared to a hundred years ago, written in Arabic in die days of 
"Ignorance” and in the early years of Islam shows that the: Arabs undoubt¬ 
edly knew how to write. What emerges, and what is important to us r is that 
they did not want to write. This negative attitude was not generalized but 
was specifically focussed on everything Lha! we might define as a literary 
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work. I have sometimes compared this attitude with the contempt that 
noblemen of die pasl displayed regarding details of the administration of 
their own lands! 

As to "tine ability to write" there is no doubt: the Koran uses the root 
"wnto" hundreds of times, but it is interesting to observe what the purpose 
of this “writing” was. On one hand there is a nuanced vision of "heavenly 
writings" 4 but in human reality only receipts and treaties. 3 

It therefore seems there was a reluctance to "write down” any literary 
work, or rather, and this is the point, anything that was living, and especial¬ 
ly poetry. Displaying the contempt described above, they could psychologi¬ 
cally bury the probably detested .statements of debit and credit along with the 
writing. The traditional idea of beautiful poems hanging on the Kabah in lhe 
pie-[siamic era ready has to be dropped today. 6 

On this point it is interesting to note that even today we lind an almost 
identical altitude in the North African desert, 7 so that, without returning to lost 
worlds like those of the binds in Celtic mists, we would do well u> delve into 
this world that has survived to our own times, a situation that may well repre¬ 
sent what the habits and the mentality of the pse-Islamic northern Arabs were. s 

The political and social conditions have always been such that,, so lur as 
we know, the Berbers have never developed a “civilization of writing” in iheir 
language. There is nevertheless a Berber script, whose origin is still unknown, 
that only the Tuareg currently use and which they call tiftnay. If we overlook 
a few letters, they use tins for brief writings on objects such as buckles and 
bracelets or on rocks, or for silent conversation during amorous encounters. 9 

This script too, like Arabic, is consonantal, 'lhe writings are always brief 
and T generally, u is this kick of spacing, rather than handwriting errors, of 
which we have glaring examples, that gives rise to the main difficulties in read¬ 
ing them. If the problems that tins causes are greatly reduced because of the 
usual brevity of the texts, these same problems are offset by this same brevity. 

All in all one can say that the Tuareg make relatively little use of writing: 
during evenings in company, characteristic of Tuareg society* girls and boys. 
In a kind of emir d*amour entertain each other by writing with their lingers 
on lhe palm ol the other’s hand. Simple spaced writing or the composition of 
a single character is specific to this mode of wriling. 10 Texts of a certain size, 
chronicles, and genealogies are traditionally committed to memory, while 
brief texts for immediate use were entrusted to till nay, such as inscriptions, 
letters, dedications, and names on objects, without any specialization in 
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terms of specilie wriling materials like parchment, making the most of any 
suitable surface, 11 writing in the sand 13 for then 1 own pleasure, for example, 
or to discuss the Form of a word. 

And ii is here that one may try to catch a glimpse of this aversion of the 
northern Arabs of the past; and of the Tuareg even today, for putting literary 
works in writing. There seems to be a concept of “castration" us described 
by Geza Roheim 1 - of the concepts freely expressed by the spoken word each 
time that they arc substituted with writing. Such an idea, albeit in different 
terms, had also been entertained by the Greeks in die teaching of Plato: "We 
now have lo consider the suitability and unsuitability of writing, when it is 
appropriate and when on the other hand it is not ” 14 

Certainly it can also be seen in lIns reluctance, in this resistance to the 
‘hhefi of imagination/ 1, or rather to (he “theft of the imaginary* by the desert 
civilizations, from the northern Arabs in the period of the birth of Islam to 
the Tuaregs. 

Why thdfi? Because—without even mentioning the third element in play 
today, namely* pictures—if we re fleet a little on the current relationship 
between die spoken and the written word, one can say that, all in all, it is the 
spoken word that has kept its prestige. In the written word there is a lack of 
liberty, a fading of imagination-based initiative. In other words, the rigidity 
of writing results in a blunting of the expressive will of the impulse to let 
your imagination wander* which is the first springboard toward the formation 
of a "collective imagination” and even more toward die formation of one's 
own private imaginary embryo. 

Yet while die preeminence of die spoken word (let us call it “Jogoeen- 
trisirf) compared to any other form of communication is perfectly obvious, 
we also have in realise that precisely what slips from the grasp of the spoken 
word is what constitutes the first embryo—an imaginary one, of course—of 
our thought, perhaps of a thought Ibat is not conceptualized but laden with 
possible aesthetic factors. This is not yet a matter of the spoken word, but 
rather of that combination of images (visual, auditory, but also tactile, olfac¬ 
tory, coenaesthetie.) that exist beyond the realm of verbal language and 

which may turn into concepts and words only later, as they often do, 15 

And so why should we not believe that even the primeval “logos"—the 
primordial human word—was not at first an articulated language, but rather an 
ali-cucoinpassing image charged with seucIJs and tastes, lights and .shadows, 
shapes and gaps? All this is the antithesis of the ideas of those who think that 
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thoughts cannot exist without words, and cognitive activity is only possible 
when expressed in words, or even that—as Chomsky claims—language is 
innate to human beings* 16 Nothing forbids us to suppose that the thinking of 
northern Arab society at the time of the Jahiliyyah was structured in this way. 

As far as the beginning is concerned, Arabic writing would appear to 
have experienced freedom. No matter what efforts of imagination I make, I 
cannot visualize the highest Shanfara sitting down to write, then correcting 
and ^correcting his verses. 17 The writings were a characteristic sign of the 
system. Mow can one avoid thinking of contempt for writing in the compa¬ 
rison of Labid: 

and tile torrent-beds of el-Raiymi—naked shows their trace, 
cubbed smooth, like letterings long since scored on ll stony slab; 1 ' 1 

Then die torrents washed the dusty ruins, until they scent 
like scrolls of writing whose lest their pens huve revised 


and of their silence: 

So 1 stood and questioned that site: but how should we question rocks 

Set immovable, whose speech is nothing significant? 16 

This attitude could also have represented a true drive for freedom against the 
structures of the southern Arabs, perhaps against the same Nabataeans or 
their cousins of Hatra distinguished by their monumental inscriptions, a 
deckled wish to be able to alter the texts handed down “by memory.” 

Here, there is a sense of "liberty” coupled with a rejection of writing that 
must in some way be innate to human nature in that it has been constantly 
repeated in the history of humankind right up to the “Slam Poetry” of our 
times, the poetry that one must not write down. In this idiom the voice of the 
poet and the listening of his audience create a community, or rather a TAZ 
(Temporary Autonomous Zone) in which words, thought, criticism, dia¬ 
logue, and debate, coupled with the tolerance and willingness to listen of the 
other party are fundamental values. 21 

Such an atmosphere could well explain why lire prophet of Islam did not 
want to bo the one to put the text of the Revelation into writing, although he 
frequently ordered his secretaries 22 to write letters and small treaties One 
need only recall the one with the Quraysh people and the reply by Stihayl son 
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of 'Amr at the time of dictating the terms of the until slice “if I witnessed that 
you were God’s apostle I would not have fought you.” 23 

As regards •’dictating” this may he considered something normal. The 
Koran gives orders to “dictate” to write the debt statements, 24 and indeed 
the fact that the Revelation orders or recommends “writing” a document 
supports the idea that it was not a matter of habit or desire to do so. Even 
the sense of the root k-t-b may be understood as “dictating” 25 and in lhis bis 
behavior should not surprise the Western world, in which this was the cur¬ 
rent practice in ancient times (the example of Pliny the Elder is famous) and 
one supposes that Saint Jerome, at the end of the fourth century, did not 
write some of his works with his own hand, and neither did Saint Augusti¬ 
ne 2 ^ for that matter. Something of this tradition must have remained in the 
air, at least in the East, if a painter of the fifteenth century chose to paint in 
the church of St. Furuskevi at Geroskipou. on the island of Cyprus, the 
Apostle Paul, on foot, bent over the shoulder of his secretary, watching him 
write what he dictated. 

The prophet of Islam was in no way opposed to the verses of the Reve- 
laiion, such as those collected by 'Umar’s sister, being written. 27 

Yes, writing existed, but on a “Iablet kept" in Heaven. 28 And the word 
“heaven" has always made me think of the laws of the southern Arabian 
kings written in enormous characters on the walls of the gigantic clefts 
between the wadis in an incredible Official Gazette. 29 It is only worth noting 
that even totlay this custom persists ai the border between the two Koreas. 311 

Opposition to the “book" as a concept was not so complete, as il had 
been known at least since the times of the Syriac world—the oldest Syriac 
manuscripts arc pre-Mamie 81 —given that the word kitab appears in 
Zuhayr’s verse: “and either it’s postponed, and put in a book, and stored 
away”' 2 although this verse is accused of containing a “Koranic echo that is 
clearly understood,” 8 ? an echo that 1 personally do not bear. 


THE S ASS AN ID ERA IN IRAQ: 

THE COEXISTENCE OF SYRIAC AND FA 11 LAM 

On September 26, 226, Ardashir made his triumphal entrance into the con¬ 
quered Ctesiphon and, having declared the Arsaeid dynasty defunct, began a 
new one that, in the name of the founder, is known as “of the Sassankls." 
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In 614 the Kins of Kings’ army arrived to devastate and sack Jerusalem, 
a huge event that reverberated around the whole of Arabia to the point that 
it found a remarkable echo in the Koran; 

A.L.M. * The Roman Empire, has been defeated ' 
in a land close hy ., 

(J> * fjjll 


One need only thitik of the conquest of the Persian Gulf 35 and of Yemen to 
realize how completely this immense empire covered (he areas that we are 
mainly interested in. The western borders of Lhc empire reached well beyond 
Ihe Euphrates and the many cities of Iraq, like al-Hlrah,- ir> which are men¬ 
tioned repeatedly in the Arab chronicles of the years that precede Islam, 
should nearly all be regarded as being in territory dominated by the Sas- 
sanids.-' The chancellery of this immense empire, in a continuous exchange 
of correspondence—nor only with the Byzantine Empire to the west, but also 
with the peoples beyond Samarkand and Pamir toward the Celestial 
Empire 38 -—had to greatly increase its size while the missionary thrust of the 
Nestorians and ot the Mimiehaeans^ transformed many languages from 
■’domestic longues'’ or from langne vehiculuire into written languages. 
Given that, according to what contemporary writers said, one certainly 
cannot claim that the Persian had a "vocation 1 ’ tor writing, what occurred in 
this context in territories dominated by the Aryans was truly incredible. 

While the Annals of King Assurbanipal tell us that the Semitic king learned 
to ride, to shoot with a bow, and “the entire art of writing according to the tra¬ 
ditions of the teachers,” Herodotus wrote that the Persians “taught their sons 
only three things; to get on a horse, to shoot with a bow, and to tell the truth,” 
an education manifestly different from that of the King of Mesopotamia. 

In reality Herodotus could have added, had lie known it, that the art of 
writing had always Implied something Satanic, and “Satanic,” in ancient Per¬ 
sian. was equivalent to "non-Iranian” (aneran). In practice the types of writing 
used by the Persians throughout their religious-literary history were of non- 
Aryan origin, but they wrote with different scripts and alphabets over the cen¬ 
turies and it is difficult not to suppose that this fact of writing so much in the 
Persian world suggests that the Persians owed a real debt to ft abiIonia capta. 40 

The ability to write in Persia, where entire families of the minor nobility 
dedicated themselves entirely to this pursuit, is very widely known and many 
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of these families continued for at least two centuries after the victory of Islam 
to provide the Scribes” of line new empire; 11 Bui (hero were, also Arab fami¬ 
lies in loco who dedicated themselves to translating and presumably to writing. 

Among these characters there was AdT son of Zayd, die famous poet, it 
is known that, because of hatreds within the court, he was killed at the behest 
of Nif man III, king of the Lakhmids, 

His son, Zayd son of'AdT, his heart burdened with unquenchable hatred 
for NLiman, moved to Ctesiphon where he took up his father's occupation 
□nd became a translator-scribe regarding die Arab affairs of the Persian 
court. The work of translation of texts was continuous. Relations with (he 
Arabs were very important. 

As he was in continuous contact with the King of Kings, one day he sug¬ 
gested that the latter should ask for the hand of NuTmuTs daughter. U was die 
same Zayd son of E Adi who dealt with die matter, and the king of a l-lit raids 
reply was altered by him—an ancient reminder of the continual work and 
importance of the translators in the Persian court?—-to the point of shat he 
put in evidence the expression "the wild cows" as the translation of the 
Arabic word ‘in which, meaning “with large eyes," usually refers to 
“gazelles? 1 a very common word in Arabic poetry used to mean “girls.” And 
Nu'mun was killed on the orders of the emperor! 1 - 

Apart from these few examples of the vast work of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs of the court of the King of Kings and of the Arabic Affairs 
Office- die deliberately wrong translation by Zayd son of "Adi could have 
been limited to an exchange of pleasantries—writing “in Arabic” might seem 
normal to us, to judge from a very important episode in [he history of those 
limes: die peace treaty of 561 between Byzantium and Sassuuhl Persia. 

The special precautions taken for the translation of the treaty from Greek 
Into Persian and from Persian into Greek, described by the Greek historian 
Menander, who speaks of no less than six Persian and six Greek translators, 
are highly significant, 43 

Although we do not have the document, one would be right to think that 
a copy was made of the treaty in Arabic for the use of or as w warning to the 
Ghassanids and the Lafchmids? 14 These were involved in the treaty in a spe¬ 
cial way and ii would not have made sense to give them a copy in Greek or 
Persian, a text that they would have translated freely a[ home with uu 
foreseeable consequences. Bearing in mind that, as Menander relates, the 
copies in Greek and Persian bore the twelve seals of (he Iranslalous, d is hard 
to imagine that less care was taken over the copies intended for the Arabs. 45 
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The Arabs felt a certain aversion to Greek writing and to the Greeks in 
partial I ar. r,< * It seems common sense to suppose that the Byzantine govern¬ 
ments used Aramaeans who were already close to the Arabs in language 
terms for their relationships with the Ghassankls. something that the caliphs 
then did with the family of Hunayn son of Ishaq for classic translations in 
Arabic. These Aramaeans were Christians and Syriac was their mother 
longue, although they also knew Greek. In the other court, (he Kings of 
Kings used Arabic-speaking families in their offices for the translation and 
writing of documents, and these families, too, were Christians who knew 
Syriac quite well. And it was in these families of translators of the two great 
empires that, for reasons of work such as the preparation of translations, of 
copies of them, and or some correspondence, one might reasonably suppose 
that Arabic writing both began and developed. 

With the great treaty of 561 still in mind, the following question arises; 
In what script was the Arabic version of this treaty written? One thinks of the 
writing that Is even now the script of the Arabs, of which we have a con¬ 
temporary cpigraphic example in the writing of Jabaf Usays, which predates 
the treaty because it was written in 52S 47 

This writing of Usays is immediately followed, in the evidences that archae¬ 
ology htis brought to light, hy another dated entry in Arabic, that of Harran, in 
5611, which moreover also includes a text in Greek and one in Syriac. 48 

And then, if that is not enough, we htive the evidence provided by a great 
inscription placed by Hind in his monastery in al-Hirah between 561 and 
569, an inscription that was still remembered at the lime of 1 larfm al-Rashul 
almost two hundred years later 49 

Islamic tradition relates 50 that, shortly before the Prophet, three men of 
the Tayy tribe (and the Tayy were partly Christian) met at Baqqah. identified 
as a place near al-lllrah and, adopting and modifying the Syriac scrip! (//!■ 
surydniyycih ), composed Arabic writing. These people taught Arabic writing 
to various people of Anbar, and its use also spread among the inhabitants of 
al-HTrah, 

It is also Arab tradition that tells us that Bishr son of ‘AIxl al-Malik, 
brother of the prince of Du mat al-Jandul, 51 who was Christian by religion, 
came at that time to stay in al-ilirah and learned Arabic writing there. Bishr 
then went to Mecca for the wedding 52 and ulien (tad occasion to meet Sufyan 
son of Umayyah 53 and Abu Qays son of'Abd Manaf. 54 Noticing that he used 
a script, they asked him to teach it to them. 
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Wishi taught lhe two Quraysh men the- art of reading and writing Arabic 
with the new characters, and when the three men went to al-TaIf on business 
they also taught the an of writing to others, 55 

Subsequently Bishr left Mecca and went to the Mudar tribes of central 
Arabia, where he taught the script to ‘Amr son of Zurarah 56 who took the 
name of 'Amr al-Katih. Finally Bishr went to Syria and had various pupils 
there ioo. 

Bearing in mind the missionary vocation of Christianity, may we not 
think that the name of the brother “Bishr” was a nickname linked to the root 
b-s-r or “herald,” bearer of Lbe novelty of writing? It would seem to be a pre¬ 
cursor of the nickname of Karib given to the character of his successor 'Amr 
son of Zurarah. Jt turns out that in Jahiliyyah there existed Christian names 
used as adjectives or Arubici/ed, either by altering the form or by repro¬ 
ducing the meaning. Among these both Bishr and Bashir 57 figure in the (Mo¬ 
rn asticon a rath atm . 

“Bishr” means “joy h communication* annunciation. ht It is not certain that 
lbe name was given to him by Islamic tradition. It could he that it was given 
by die Christians and he was a messenger. Adam is called nl-Bashar, the 
Gospel Bisharah and 'Id al-hisfiarah is the feast of (he annunciation of Mary. 
And he was not the only one of Lhis name, a name that was in any case linked 
to Christianity, In subsequent times Theophane spoke of pr|fsr|p (Bishr), a 
Syrian Christian who had converted to Islam. 53 

This word seems \o have a certain background. The biblical would 
seem to be very clear, as it is in other Semitic languages. 59 hi Syriac this 
meaning is expressed by but Leslau suggests that the Syriac verb 

star which in the doubled (intensive) form xabbar means “to herald/ 1 is con¬ 
nected to the root, having undergone a metathesis- 01 

As l wish to record this matter with care, it may also be worth observing 
the move of the population from Mesopotamia co Dumat al-Jandal shortly 
before the beginning of Islam, as well as tine movement to found si second 
Dumah, after ihe defeat in the year 9 in the principality of al l In ah. There is 
undoubtedly a link wath al-HTrah in both senses. 

Tradition says that the inhabitants of this fort res s-city were Ihad, or 
“Christians/’ and that Ukaydir and his people remained faithful to the Chris¬ 
tian religion. This observation tallies with die fact that the inscriptions in 
Arabic of the years before the Prophet of Islam were produced in a Christian 
context. 
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Caskd, in his L L dilion of [he (himharm an-jvtyab^ under Lhe heading 
dedicated to our Eishr. placed amid seventy-six people of the same name, 
raises strong doubts in presenting a resume of his history, wondering 
whether it would have been possible for the brother of a prince to travel 
around acting as a “mag is ter peregrinus. " 63 Apart from the fact that teaching 
the writing of a new alphabet is not like being v. ftihmrtder Schutmeixter, if 
we dare to think that this was a process of starting an evangelization, it 
would not have been in any way a degrading or dishonorable activity for the 
brother of a princeling of a run-of-the-mill Arabian oasis. After all St. Cyril! 
and Sh Mcehodios were the sons of an imperial deputy governor! 

Arabic writing must therefore have been born in S ass an id territory 
between the rivers of Mesopotamia, a long way to the west, around 200 kilo¬ 
metres, which is equal to the distance between Medina and Mecca, Seteucia- 
Ctcsiphon faces al-Anbarand is only a few tens of kilometres 64 away. 

We also know dial at that time Pah lav i was in use among die Persians us was 
Syriac, and it is the Syriac in this equation that emerges triumphant as a root. 

Bui: Pahlavi involved a factor that was very similar to Arabic writing 
withtHil tile diacritical points. Apart from the fact that as an Indo-European 
language it indicated the vowels p unlike Semitic languages, many symbols 
had sounds that were very different. One of these could be read from /a/ to 
fhf and to /h/, while another indicated both /p/ and fff. 

Iranian tradition, probably referring to Aramaic but perhaps also taking 
account of the so-called heterograms, spoke of a script that had 365 charac¬ 
ters taught by a demon. These were then reduced in number, probably fol¬ 
lowing a genera] rule, with the aim of producing ever more fluent writing, 
until they came down to the 18 characters of Pahlavi A 5 Speaking of the 
sameness of these characters, Cohen idls us: “Adaptation to the non-Semitic 
Iranian language was not achieved by creating new characters, with the 
result that certain letters were used with more than one value," 166 

In this case, the most striking aspect is that at some undetermined time 
the Persians wanted to put in writing the ancient version of the sacred texts 
known ns Avesta and which had been preserved orally by innovating a script 
whose base was Pahlavi, bm changed the letters to make the reading un¬ 
equivocal, a change to which imitation of Greek contributed, in some 
cases A 7 This aim was achieved not by the addition of diacritical points 
external to the letters but by changing ihe letters, just as Ls done in our world 
with the modem script of certain non-Latin languages written wiLh Lhe Latin 
alphabet* such as the /£/ in Czech, distinct from the /c/A s 
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ff we look at table L 6 ^ in which the characters of the Pahlavi scripl are 
shown on the left and those of the A vesta on the right, die mechanism of 
adding diacritical marks seems obvious, beginning from the character 
which indicated a, x v t and x L , which is elongated, in the direction of the 
writing, toward the left, changing into ^ to indicate the <rii> and changing 
into for <X l > and into P 1 for 

<X U >. The character ® that indicated both /p/ and fff was divided into two 
with the elongation of the stroke eJ to indicate the /f/ and the other charac¬ 
ters were modified in the same way. 

While keeping hi mind the lack of a definite source indicating when this 
work of adding diacritical marks began, one now usually thinks of the reign 
of Sh spur IT (309-379 ad) because there is the dated inscription on a famous 
sarcophagus in Istanbul, prior so 430 ad, which lends one to think shat is was 
invented in the fourth century. 7 ^ 

it is highly probable that like many movement whose origin is 
unknown—nearly always the alternative to I slant has been represented by 
Byzantium, and on Hi is matter see the magnificent study by Ugo Motmeret 
de Vi 1 lard 7] of the reciprocal influences—imitation comes into play, as in the 
case of the iconodasm and I he veil for women, lire phenomenon of imita¬ 
tion, common to all peoples and eras, is exemplified by women’s fashion, or 
by the continual imitation over the centuries of the military uniforms of one 
army or another. 

This idea of guaranteeing the sound values of the letters with precision 
may have come to those who were creating the Arabic writing that was 
emerging or had just emerged from the clouds that crossed Iraq at the time, 
in a world that has been lucidly described as one of "splendid confusion , 9 * 11 

The Filmsi says that one of the languages of the Persians was Syriac, not 
neglecting to repeat this, and especially referring it) the Sawad, or lower Iraq, 
when it says, LL diey speak Syriac writing it in a type of Syriac-PcrsianT 73 It 
was precisely between the two rivers that the two scripts were side by side, it' 
they were not mixed. At this point it would seem wise on one hand not lo 
broaden the issue to include die Jews, even if traces of a certain confusion 
between "Syriac" and "Hebrew 1 ” writing remain in Islamic tradition, and on 
die oilier not to let one's imagination roam regarding the unproven theory, 
suggested by Bausani, that the mechanism of heterograms of Aramaic origin 
was so widespread as to make one diink of a closed caste of Iranian scribes 
in league with Aramaic scribes to make Pahlavi “a matter of class, difficult. 1174 
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The fact that Arab tradition speaks of three inventors, almost a committee—* 
let u* not forget that the modification of Pahlavi to extend she alphabet of the 
Avesta had been the work of an ad hoc committee:—seems to be ignored by 
Western scholars. Why mol calmly suppose that the three people mentioned by 
tradition really were a committee and that deliberately, imitating the Persians 
or following the ircnd that was emerging at thuL lime T they decided to perfect 
the Arabic script taking the duatts of Syriac—which is something about which 
there docs not seem to be any doubt— and adding diacritical points following 
the example of die transition Pahlavi —* AvcsUl but using the points already in 
use in Syriac to distinguish between <r> and <d>? These points had been in 
use for centuries because they sometimes appear in Palmyrene inscriptions, 7 ^ 
bringing into being diacritical points together with the Arabic let tors that were 
a I read y conte n lj h } frftry r 

While we are in this geographical area, we should emphasise the move¬ 
ment that led its the ductus of Syriac and the alignment of Lhc consonants on 
a single horizontal line, even if sometimes interrupted. The bottom Sink had 
already emerged Iron) western Aramaic in die Aramaic Hatrau 76 and is ty¬ 
pical of she estrangetd. ,. . From its earliest manifestations, this oldest 
Syriac writing displays a marked predisposition toward italic forms and ihe 
linking of the characters. A fact that conflicts with the current hypothesis that 
Arabic writing emerged in the Syrian area is that this tendency toward 
linking would be typical of the. scripts of rhe area beyond che Euphrates, 
which appear in highly evolved forms. while to the west of die Euphrates the 
development occurred more slowly because of slower penetration adapted 
from those innovations coming from the East that traveled along the com¬ 
mercial and military routes of Lhc Roman lines. 77 It is true that in the area of 
Iraq the first scripts of the souih-Mesoputamiari family always had links too, 
but here the story is complicated by the vexara quest h of die origin of the 
Mandaean script, 7y 

The information that tradition gives regarding the specializations of the 
three personalities, namely, that 

t. Mu ram if, son of Marwah conceived the shape of the letters, 

2. Aslain, son of Sidrah defined the way of wriling them, separately or 
joined, and 

3. 'Amir, son of Gadarah invented die diacritical points (ijamX 
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may also be an indication of a very modem think tank that could not be 
grasped in the rcaHife situation, made up of free discussions, and was un¬ 
derstood neidler by the Arabs of the second Islam when they committed 
these traditions to writing, nor by die nineteen!h-eemury Leone CaetanL 

Among other matters the anarchic mentality of the Bedouins and more 
generally of the prc-lskmiic northern Arabs and of the first [shun was highly 
compatible with a think tank approach, with free expression of one's own 
ideas and creativity; very different to the rigid structures of the society that 
followed, and it seems sensible to think that perhaps that society was no 
longer capable of understanding these matters. It should not be forgotten that 
even the writing of the Vulgate had been the work of a think tank directed by 
Zayd son of Thabit. 

It is not for nothing that Islamic tradition places the emergence of the 
diacritical points in Iraq, where the melting pot was on die both even if it was 
postponed to the times of al-Hajjaj. This information is highly questionable 
given that the latter, born at al-Talf in the year41 of the Hijrah (661 ad), was 
seventeen years old when the Caliph Mu'uwiyah erected, on the dam that he 
had had built close to his native city, an epigraph dated 5ft h (677 ad) in 
which certain diacritical points appeikr. 7?) 

In this field we have to admit that diere must have been a little confusion 
in the records of Islam, because we- cannot forget that in the manuscripts of 
ancient limes small strokes are used and not points {those on the al-Talf dam 
are points) and the vowels are shown with colored points in exactly the 
opposite way: Points stand for diacritical** and small strokes tor vowels. 


THE VERTICAL ALIGNMENT OF 
ARABIC WRITING AT THE BEGINNING 

It is known diaE humankind has developed scripts m all directions including 
not just horizontal and vertical ones, or spiralling ones like the magic gob¬ 
lets of Mesopotamia/ 0 continuing to modem limes/ 1 but also—and this is 
much less well known—three-dimensional writing/- The script of the 
Berbers is an example of this kind of possibility. There can be vertical lines 
from bottom upward or from top downward, or horizontal from right to left 
or from left (o right, with all Lhe lines in Lhe same direction, or boustro- 
phedvri. The writing can also be in columns. The lines are anything but reg- 
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ular; instead they deviate or zigzag, often curved in relation to the object 
about which one is writing, so that the direction of the writing is understood, 
and with ease, only from the way in which certain letters are orientated® 3 

To come to the period that interests us, it is as well to be guided by the 
conclusions that science has currently reached regarding cuneiform writing. 
The reigning view of the past among Assyriolegists has been overtaken- That 
view held tliat there must have been a remarkable ambivalence that allowed 
one to write and read both vertically and horizontally without distinction. 
This misinterpretation had strange consequences* such as the claim that one 
had to bend over sideways to read an inscription on a monument. 84 

The first discoveries concerned Assyrian monumental writings that, in 
relation to Lhe various icon og rap hie items That accompanied them, displayed 
a type of writing that was unequivocally horizontal. The inscriptions, re¬ 
latively late, belong to the first millennium before Christ. The fact that they 
were written horizontally now seems normal to us, for chat period. But. the 
first scholars, whose deduction was understandable* thought that cuneiform 
writing must have been horizontal from the beginning, and this view did not 
change when the vertical inscriptions of the legends of the cylindrical seats 
were discovered.® 5 

On the contrary* when the system, having crossed its own national boun¬ 
daries, came into contact with populations speaking different languages, it 
gave the writing, which was originally vertical, a character that was at first 
am hs valent and I hen dearly horizontal. Sfi Something of the kind was moving 
and developing, after the Second World War, in the Chinese and Japanese 
world, where vertical writing tended, in episodes that became ever less spo¬ 
radic, to become horizontal writing, and for an Identical reason, namely, die 
comparison with invading scripts of other languages. However, there are 
habits anti traditions that remain in the air. 

It is difficult to ignore the fact that the Syriac script comes from Palmy- 
ran, in which ihere is no Jack of evidence of vertical writing. This habit is 
clear in the monumental inscriptions in this alphabet,Vertical writing in 
Syriac, well established by the monuments, 8 * including the Nestorian stele 
of 781 in which the lines of writing In this alphabet are aligned in a similar 
way to those in Chinese characters* 39 and which survived over the centuries 
because of the Syriac manuscripts/ 10 was not only not unknown; it was prac¬ 
ticed with, a certain regularity in she area—one need only think of the graf¬ 
fiti of the Thamud tribes. Apart from that, even Pahlavi is not without ver- 
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deal writing, as witnessed in the writings found at Derbend at the outer limit 
of civilization, as well as in the coins. 91 

But it would siot be so easy to think of vertical writing it there were not 
now. perhaps, the hopefully correct translation of ihe phrase of ihe Fihrist 
that regiilary crops up in our studies, beginning with Silvestre de Sacy, 
passing on lq the old Nabin Abbott, and continuing so the contemporary 
D6roche. The phrase is die following: 92 

J LhU ,,^2! jSJL ^ ^ ^ 1 '.fi t fl-la-JJ iia-K lJU; jxJl i\ ijy-* Jtl 

, J^lii QLz._ l 3_"I J ■■ - Lf i J r J i Jj\ jLCi- 5J| j.Jl J - 1 - | ^jl ^JjU t^llJl ^-l| 


In Silver so de Sacy’s translation it appears as: AL les elifs stint forte menu inclines 
vers le cote droit de la main, ct la figure dcs tettres est cn peu cuche. 5 ' 93 

Nubia Abbott then gives this interpret at ion: "The a 11F bends to the right 
and lower end. Lhe extended vertical strokes {al-asabt, i.e.* alif n lam , lam- 
edij\ Ul\ and sometimes kdf) are high, and the script lias a moderate down¬ 
ward slant to left/' 94 and this observation is followed by Dodge’s translation: 
Tor the a Ills of the scripts of Makka and al-Madlna there ls a turning of the 
hand to the right and lengthening of the strokes, one form having a slight 
slant,” and in a note: 'The Arabic phrase translated as 'lengthening of the 
strokes 1 is literally ‘raising of the fingers. 5 See Abbott. 5 ' 93 

Finally, Dcroche says: “Leurs alifs soul lord us vers la droite de la main 
cl el ire en hauteur, et leur apparenee est legerement incline 51 ; he continues 
this translation with an observation linked to Abbott’s translation: “La partie 
cenLrale de celte description . . . fait reference uttx asfihi\ I i item I erne nl: 
"doigtsF mot que N. Abbott a compris comme design ant de manieae 
analogiqtle les hastes des tdifc, un sens que nfosl pas nLlesle par nilleurs mats 
qui scmble plausible dans ec contexts” adding: 

Une aiiLrc interpretation pourrait eire a vance, qui lie ret net pas fondameu- 
Laleinent et] cause 3a signification du Lexte: au lieu Jc voir dans ce passage 
tine description en quelque sorLc staLique de la forme de la letLre, on pour- 
rajt pc riser a tine evocati on du mouvement de la main du no piste qui eievc 
U'iiV} leu doi&ts tenant le caEanic en direction de In panic stiperieurc du 
feuillet pour tracer un aiif\ Fabsence du suffixe possesstf-—r envoy ant aux 
edifs —serait alors plus eomprclsensible. 9 ^ 
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Ai this point we need to go back to the writing of the Syriac manuscripts 
and quote the Filmst yet again, where it says that the Persians wrote iu 
Syriac, 97 speaking in a particular manner of the S a wild—once again Sas- 
saniJ Iraq—which had a huge importance linked eo the Christians who were 
there in large numbers. Describing someone who is preparing to make a 
sheet ready tor vertical writing, with the sheet then to be rotated through 
ninety degrees for the reading, one may read I he following text: 

In its iitifs there is a curving fthe dictionaries say "bend") towards the right 
-side of the hand and there is a raising of the lingers and in its shape there is 
a slight lying down (to lie down). 

If one thinks of the vertical writing of Arabic in the early years as imitating 
the Syriac, this expression of the Fihtisi—'-d raising of the fingers”—becomes 
dear. Anyone who saw the manuscript rotated through ninety degrees and 
written vertically would realize that the edifs had been written with the quill 
coining down at forty-five degrees from the top left toward the bottom right 
in writing the longer part of the aUj\ and they would moreover notice a 
smudge produced by the “raising of the lingers” that the scribe would have 
produced by bringing the quill from the bottom to the top vertically. 

And it is again the Fihrisi that speaks of Ihe Christians to whom the 
order for the writing of the Koran 98 was given. They must have been pro¬ 
fessional scribes, and therefore accustomed to writing in Syriac. It should be 
.said, in corroboration of this theory, that Arabic written vertically is found on 
Lhe coins of the first Islam in Persia alongside Pali I a vi writing (table 2)," like 
the ones imitating Byzantine practice minted in Palestine in early limes. 100 
It was the same in this ease, too. Having passed through the era of the con¬ 
quest there was a transit ton to horizontal writing. 

This phenomenon of vertical Arabic writing may have only lasted for a 
very short time, and writing may have become horizontal for (he same rea¬ 
sons that caused lhe change of direction of cuneiform writing, if we reread 
what was said before: "when the system .... having crossed its own national 
boundaries, came into contact with populations speaking different tan- 
gu age s, it gave th e writing, whi eft w as original I y ve rt i ca 1, a c ha r: ic ter. . I ha t 
was clearly horizontal.” 101 

If'wc want to refute turn lantiim the words of the sublime poet, “Per la con- 
trad izion che noi consente,” we can say that there is no contradiction between 
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the mdined alifs of the vertical writing of the IlijazT manuscripts and the per¬ 
fectly vertical afifx of the epigraphy, because the difference in I he writing 
materia! is clear. Furthermore, in my view, when the Arabs began writing on 
stone h the vertical writing had already evolved, becoming horizontal. 

But there is more to be said. The originally vertical writing of Arabic was 
preserved, in keeping with the constant rule of the archaism of Forms, in mar¬ 
ginal areas of Africa, This was noted by M. Marcel Cohen, who mentioned it 
in 1931 concerning the vertical writing of Arabic in llarnr, 3 ^ ant! he returned 
to (he subject during the Croupe Linguistiqite d T etttdes chamito-semiiiqiie in 
1951 > m A few years later, in 1954* in the same GI ECS context, Gerard Trou- 
peau took up this subject again, referring nut only to Cohen but also speaking 
nf his personal experiences, and he was greeted by a chorus uf general agree¬ 
ment. Troupe an said lie had seen Arabic students writing in an absolutely ver¬ 
tical mode, just ns lie had seen the copyists writing in an identical way in 
Syriac.. He added [hat he had noL noticed the faithful having any problems in 
reading the vertical writings in Syriac on die walls of the churches, and he 
said that the habit of reading Syriac from all directions was a "pratique neces- 
yiUk pur la position da y chant res a l r eg Use, qui fannent im cercie amour du 
livre liturgique pose d plate sur tut pup ike place an milieu deux." The latter 
observation may not he unavoidable, given that in general the texts arc com¬ 
mitted to memory* as in the HTlp *?in of the Synagogal world. 

One of those who attended ihis meeting said he had written in this way 
on tablets when he was a young student in Egypt, while another noted that 
this direction of the writing in she Jacobite outline of Syriac explained the 
Greek letters used for vocalization, such as the "capital ijna.” These speakers 
were followed by two others. One pointed out that with the writing medium 
resting on the thigh, vertical writing permitted longer lines than horizontal 
writing, while the other observed that this phenomenon of vertical Arabic 
writing could explain why certain Arabic figures appeared to be bascule 
(toppling over) compared lo Indian figures, such as the 3 of the Arabs T 
compared to the 3 of the Sanskrit w It seems to me that, in trulh, [his obser¬ 
vation could he extended, as it would appear that something identical also 
occurred as regards the figure 2 among [lie Arabs V from the Nagaii R and 
for l> among file Arabs A and in India £. 

Attracted by this argument and by a photograph in National Geo- 
gmplticd^ having mentioned it in my report to the Tstituto Lombardo, 
Aeeadcmia di Scicnzc e Lcttcrc in Milan on October 17, 2002* w I was able 
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to send an expedition from the h'ondazione Ferni Noja Noseda in the summer 
of 2004 to the oasis of Fachi in Niger, where a DVD report on vertical 
writing on wooden tablets was made. 1(1 ' White I was preparing the above- 
mentioned report, 1 mentioned this idea of vertical writing to my [fiend 
Deroche, and tic was favorably impressed because, probably at his request, 
his teacher Troupeau had inserted a comment on the matter in his review. 10 * 1 

Now. this process of becoming aware of the vertical writing of Arabic— 
lirsi with surprise and then with naturalness—has recently made me ihink 
again of Rhinoceros by Ionesco. If we replace "rhinoceros" with “vertical 
writing,’’ we seem to hear the same words of the first act: 

JFANi Oh! a rhinoceros! 

(Thu noise made by the animal dies away swiftly and one can already hear 
the following words. The whole of ihis scene must be played very last, 
each repeating in swift succession: Oh! a rhinoceros!) 

WAITRESS: Oh! a rhinoceros! 

1 1 ROGER'S WIFE (sticks her head uuL of her shop doorway): Oh! a rhi 
noceros! (To her husband siill inside the shop): Quick, come and look; 
it's a rhinoceros! 


CONCLUSIONS 

The Arabic of the northern central region used various scripts uttlil it felt the 
need to have its “own” script, just as not long afterward it felt the need to 
have its ‘'own" sacred book in its “own” language, as the Koran shows. 101 ’ 
How could these Arabs, who were so proud, use the scripts of others? 

The parallel with the Slavic world seems impelling: every Slav {or rather 
“he who speaks”) calls ihe Germans “dumb” because they do not speak 
Slavonic, and -St. Cyril and St. Metodius created an alphabet of their own to 
evangelize the Slavs. 

At the same time, both the attempt by the Syriac Church to spread Chris¬ 
tianity Kurd jToXsu; and the rejection of litis attempt must have had a massive 
impact: Syriac could not be adopted in toto. 

The journey through time seems to emerge clearly: 

I. The epigraphs in Lihyanitc and Dedanite must be regarded as one 
bei ng among of many fame tie ittiei w attempts. 
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2. The upsurge of Lhe soul hem Arabian in relation to the north seems 
clear. Beyond Paw it could have reached as far as Mecca. Tradition, 
recounted by al-RLfcihr, handed down the text in the southern Arabian 
characters of Mat]am ibrShimd s<} 

3. King Imru 1 al-Quys made use of Nabataean in the Nemara i nscription 
’because he wanted to proclaim Ids victory and his glory in that area 
id that iiine 311 and Nabataean was the available script. Then the Naba¬ 
taean world was extinguished. 

4. Finally* southern Arabian was definitely rejected, and there is no lack 
of rejections such as this, even in recent history* ranging from that of 
the Weimar Republic in Gennany concerning the so-cEilled Gothic of 
Imperial Germany to that of Atatiirk regarding the Arabic script! One 
cannot rule out the possibility that there was a reaction by the emi¬ 
grants toward the world from which they had come, and in fact it was 
mainly tribes of southern origin who were involved in the new script 
that was emerging. At the time, these Arabs were struck by the sight 
of two major systems, the Christian Church and the Empire of the 
King of Kings, Sassanid Iraq, where Syriac and Pahlavj were side by 
side, became Lhe melting pot. 

5. A self-appointed committee of sages met with the intention of cre¬ 
ating a truly Arabic script, and with much goodwill* to provide their 
own people and language with a different script to that of nearby peo¬ 
ples. If for a moment we dare to substitute the word "script" for the 
word 'language” in the Koranic text (XV], 103) T we hear the fol¬ 
lowing verse: 'The 'script 1 of he to whom they wickedly point to is 
notably foreign, while this is Arabic, pure arid clear!” 

b. The ductus was certainly that of Syriac. Starcky's observation on the 
upper alignment of Nabataean and (he lower alignment of Syriac and 
of Arabic is of fundamental importance. 13 - The validity of the thesis 
has now been confirmed by a further conclusive study, the recent one 
by Gerard Troupeau. which resolves the problems that no one had 
tackled until now arising not only from lhe seripL but also from the 
phonetic of the adaptation of certain letters of the Syriac alphabet co 
those of the emerging Arabic scriptJ 13 

7. Faced with many letters that were the same, they noted that the Per¬ 
sians were modifying or had modi tied the characters of Pahlavi in 
order so record die Avesta accurately. Modification of the letters as 
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implemented by the Persians seemed diJiicult from the graphical 
standpoint, and the diacritical point of Syriac for distinguishing 
between r and d was fundamental in prompting she big idea: It was in 
this way that the “diacritical points” were developed. 

This process of the emergence of Arabic writing was very similar to the 
process used by those who returned from the Babylonian exile, Wanting to 
distinguish themselves from those who had remained in the Land of Israel, 
and not being able to make I hem change the scripl. the veterans from Baby¬ 
lonia invented square Hebrew, imitating* in general i the square and rectan¬ 
gular shapes of the cuneiform 

It should be recalled that the fact that 'Abd Allah son of Malik al-Khuza 1 
and Taisya son of Khafid the Barmekid (the teacher of Harun al-Rashld) read 
ihe inscription of Hind in his monastery without difficulty would seem to 
demonstrate the identity of Arabic writing at the time when Islam emerged 
with what triumphed then, and existed over the centuries, within Islam. 
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Table 1: Thu addition of diacritical modifications to the Pah lavi 
script and the resulting writing of the Avesta 


Rah la vi 


Avesta 

5 

= k 

-+ 


= k 


= v 
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= Y 
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- p 
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= p 

= f 
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= p 



= L 
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= t 

-i 

-» 


= t 



= a 
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Table 2: Sassanid coins of early lx him* 

], Rccio on ihe right J3i Pall la vi writing, from top down: 

3 wbyfcV/ Y / zyy'Pn = Arabic 'Ubaydalldh ibiiZiyad 



2 . Recto oei the right in Arabic characters, from top down: 
Khoi id bin 'Abbad 




3- Recto on the right in Arabic characters, from top down: 
jd'Iz C current’) 



“Fium Rika Gyselcrc, Anth Sttsitninn Copper Coinage fWien, 2000). pp. 117 I l J 
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EARLY EVIDENCES OF 
VARIANT READINGS IN 
QUR’ANIC MANUSCRIPTS 

Alba Fedeli 


/ have seen a number of Quranic manuscripts, which the transcribers 
recorded us manuscripts of Ilm Mas'Hd. No two of the Quranic copies were 
in agreement citui most of them were on badly effaced parchment. I also saw 
a Quranic manuscript transcribed about two hundred years ago which 
included the opening of the Hook, 

Ai-NadJm* 


THE ABSENCE AND THE BLINDNESS 

I n IK95, during her third journey in Egypt, 3 Mrs, Agnes Smith Lewis 
bought a manuscript from a commercial antiquary in Suez. 3 
Sl was a palimpsest. In the scriptio superior she could read a few Hom¬ 
ilies of early Christian Fathers, written in Arabic, while the material recycled 
by the scribe came from different manuscripts. The scribe who wrote the 
Homilies on the effaced parchment put various leaves together: eighty-four 
leLives in Syriac, forty- four leaves in Arabic, and one leaf in Greek. 4 

The scriptio inferior of these leaves in Arabic contains part of I he 
Quranic text— there were twenty-three leaves in vertical format, aEtd they 
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were rewritten perpendicularly lo the older script. The former leaves were 
assembled in new quires of a smaller size: they were folded in half and some 
of them were cut out (c.g., ] 52a-149b). Mrs. Lewis cut—with a natural 
reluctance, she admitted—the binding cords which held the book together 
:md smoothed out the pages to read the text of the scriptio inferior of the 
palimpsest. 

After 1902. the year of the publication of Studio Sinai tica, XI. Apoc¬ 
rypha Syriticn: The Pratavtingelinm Jacobi and irons:ins Marine, with texts 
from the Sepluagint. the Coran, tlie Pcshitta. and from a .Syriac hymn in a 
Sym-Arabic palimpsest of the fifth and other centuries, and with an appendix 
of Palestinian Syriac texts from the Taylor-Schechter collection, 5 Mrs, Lewis 
entrusted the manuscript into the hands of expert binders, Messrs. Eyre and 
Spot! iswoodc. who restored the leaves. 6 

In 1913 Mrs. Lewis met Alphonse Mingana in Cambridge and showed 
him her book, Apocrypha Syriaca , and the manuscript, which was her own 
property. The parchment was reexamined and the transcription of the 
Quranic lest was edited in its entirety, with an introduction and a list of its 
variants , ! 

Soon afterward in 1914, the manuscript was sent to an international ex¬ 
hibition of books and manuscripts at Leipzig, but at (he outbreak of the Euro¬ 
pean War it disappeared. It was subsequently traced by Dr. Oman, of West¬ 
minster College in Cambridge, aided by Professor Huene, of Tubingen, and 
finally in I936 8 (April 20) the manuscript was returned to the University 
Library ol Cambridge,^ in accordance wilii die will of Agnes LewisJ 6 who 
had been tie ad for ten years. 

One year later, in 1937, Arthur Jeffery dell a ted the importance that Lewis 
and Mingana attached to the manuscripts. 11 After great expectations, the 
scholars met with disappointment. Moreover, the relentless 12 and some¬ 
times justifiable 1 - 1 —criticism of Blache re shattered Lewis and Mingana T 
hypothesis, and the value of the palimpsest was, at die same lime, destroyed. 
Since (hen—though Blaehere was invited co study the manuscript again 14 — 
no one has written any more about the leaves. Far from being extraordinarily 
important, as Mingana and Lewis thought, 15 at the beginning of die last cen¬ 
tury' these leaves were at least the only extant evidence of variant readings of 
the Qur’an it text. 
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Now t one century later, a Muslim scholar tore the study "Leaves from three 
ancient Quraiis' 1 to shreds;^ nevertheless, sometimes his words arc un¬ 
founded as Mingaua's words. 17 An inexplicable omission ensued as a con¬ 
sequence. The article of Mingana and Lewis was criticised, but at the same 
time the manuscript was forgotten. 

In 1937, Arthur Jeffery attempted an assembly of all the material that 
had survived front the "rival texts" 1 —that is, rivals for the standard text of 
Uthnwi. In his Materials , i Jeffery collected u lisi ortho Qurianic variants,** 
such as those survived from Ibn Mas'iid, but his collection of variants k is 
void from the start because none of his references even cites a Muqhuf of Tbn 
Mas Qd. r The materials arc only quotations, a reconstruction derived from 
the literature on the readings, because of the absence—at die beginning of 
the twentieth century-—of a written manuscripts 1 tradition of the Quranic 
text dated from the first years of Islam. 

The scholar himself, when speaking about the quotations of the older vari¬ 
ants, said: "This in the absence of any direct manuscript evidence gives us our 
sole witness to Lhe types of text which Titli man's stand aid text superseded. 1 ' 21 

Ten years tater T in 1947, in his Introduction to the Quran v Regis 
Bkchere complained about the lack of the materials available to him for a 
critical edition of the Qur'an, and he wished for a joint effort, "une collabo¬ 
ration internal Lonaie fc Line mise on commun de unites les res sources en man- 
uscrils exislant dans 3e monde." 1 — Therefore, i t seems to be illogical to com¬ 
plain about the absence of evidence of variant readings and at the same time 
to be blind in front of a witness for a critical edition of the Qur'an, the 
ignored manuscripts of Lewis and Mingana, 23 


THE EVIDENCE OF VARIANT RAD1NGS 
IN QURANIC MANUSCRIPTS 

Evidence in Bonhams' Palimpsest 

When 1 started working on the 1L Amari Project," 24 aimed at the publication 
of the early Quranic manuscripts* 25 I could not even imagine that I would 
see two leaves that could have delighted Jeffery and Blachcrc and anyone 
who was looking tor ihe former text, tildjarf al^awwai 2 ^ 

It was possible to study These two leaves thanks to the kindness of the 
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antiquarian Sam Fogg and the Bonhams auction house, 27 and to the stub¬ 
bornness of Professor Noja Noseda who got their photographs,-* Currently, 
she reproduction of Ain important early Quran leaf in Hijazi script. Western 
Arabia, probably Medina, early to mkl-bt century ah" is in Catalogue 27 of 
Sam Fogg p Islamic Calligraphy 5 + but it is not possible to trace ihc present 
whereabouts of Bonhams' palimpsest, 30 

Bonhams" fragment is a palimpsest in IlijazI script on parchment. The 
scriptio superior consists of twenly-four verses from the sura at-NLuT: From 
the word nasihahum (Q 4:33) to the. word kafanl (Q 4:56). The scriptio infe¬ 
rior consists of part ol Lhe sura al-nuTuialu from the word yttfuhhira (Q 5:41) 
to the word yitjUhidiina (Q 5:54). 

The text of the script io inferior is different from the standard text of 
TJthman. The variant readings of the Quranic text through the direct manu¬ 
script evidence and not by quotations, are listed below, 

A Different Sequence of Words 

Q 5:41 p at the beginning of line 2 on die recto, it is possible to read Ta mar- 
btuah and assume Ji I-akhimri before (ahum: waft, t-akhirati faff inn 
adhdbim r azmum y rather than wa-lahumji l-'akhirati 'udhahim 'oilman, 
which is the standard reading, 

Q 5:48, li-kullm minhum jaalnd yhiratan T whereas the rest reads li-kutlin 
ja'alna minkam shir man. 

Q 5:50, wa-num ['ahsamt hukmjan min aUahL instead of the standard wa- 
num ahsamt min ulkihi hitkmatL 

Omissions 

It is possible to note also the omission of certain words or whole phrases; 

Q 5:42, fa-in jnTtka is missing. The words fa-in jiTiikn are present in l he 
standard reading, but they Eire missing in the scriptio inferior of the 
palimpsest (fig. I). 



Fig. 1: Islamic and Indian Ufori.* of Art: Auction of October //, 2000, lot 13_ 
recto 1, 3 © Bonhams. 
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Q 5:42, 'cmhum is missing: the leaf shows aw *arid instead of the standard 
'aw 'arid anhum. 

Q 5:49, fa-’cmnamdi as opposed to fa-'lam 'amtama of the standard reading. 
[Jiffprint Words 

Through our comparison, it should be noted that there are different words: 

Q 5:42 t yasmdfma t as opposed 10 samnutma. which is the reading of the 
rMhers, U\ the same verse we can find Id instead of the standard Ian for 
the negative sentence fallen yadunuka. 

Q 5:43, we come across fa-mu with a Fa' and not with a Wa\v—that is tvii - 
md, as in the standard text, 

Q 5:44, we read wa-hmztdnd, as opposed tn hind unwind. 

Q 5:44, from line 7 to 11, on the recto, is the most different from the stan¬ 
dard text. 

The variant opposed to td-uiwnlui is unreadable; alladhina ds[lamti\ 
wa-'attadhma hddu is opposed to 'alladhlna 'aslamu ti-Hadhina heitlib the 
sentence ynhkmmma bi-ma naznla alltdm fl-hd is added, wn-'UId hi-md is 
opposite to bi-rind* 

The standard text is: wihh dnzalnd al-tawruta Jt-h& hudan wa-nurun 
yahkumu hi-hd al-nabiyyuna 'aUadhlna 'aslamu li-Uadhma hddu wad- 
mbbdfiiyyuna wn-l-ahharu hi-md rinhfhu min kiulbi attahi, 

xi It was We who revealed / The Law (to Moses): therein / Was guid¬ 
ance and light. / 

By its standard have been judged / The Jews, by the Prophets / Who 
bowed (as in Islam) / To God's will by the Rabbis / And the Doctors of 
Law: / 

For to them was entrusted / The protection of God’s Book,” 
whereas in the palimpsest the text is: 
line 7. wa-'anzahid al-m ]. . .] 

line 8, jj-hdndrun wa-hi(d[an .. .\kumu hi-hd did shay'an attadhiiia 
J a sllamil] 

line 9. 'wa- aliadhma hddu yahktmmiut hi-md nazala allahuft-hd 
line 10, yahkumu hi-hd at- [.. \ dim wa-'illd hi-md ‘stuhfizu min kiuihi a 
line 31. UahL 

Q 5:54, the future tense is introduced by $a-\ that is + sa-yatT instead of fa- 
sanfa yan which is the reading of the others. 
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Furthermore, we get. a singular form instead of a plural one—and the 
other way around; the second person plural instead of the third person sin¬ 
gular; the personal pronouns hum instead of the substantive til-nils, which we 
can read in the Uthmunie text. Therefore, in Q 5:44 we read fa-la 
takhshawQ-hitm as opposite to fa-la takhshixwfi ttl-ndsa. 

Q 5:45 (lig. 2) we can read aid haul isralf as opposed to the standard text 
alayhim. The end of line 13, on the recto, is an unreadable lacuna, but it 
should be supposed that iL was wa-'atimid allahu : [wa-dnmla alluhu] 
aid bani 'Istall, which is the same reading of TJbayy b. K;t‘b , 31 rather 
than wa-kalabna 'a lay him, which is the reading of the others. 


Fig. 2: Islamic anti Indian Vhtrks of An: Auction of October 11 . 2000 , lot 
13, recto I. 14 © U»] ilia ms 
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Q 5:46, we can read li-qawmin yiilq]hsntia (like die end of Q 5:50 “For a 
people whose faith i is assured Tf ) or ll-qawniin yu r \m]im'inti, whereas the 
standard text is li-i-»muaqimi. “to those who fear God.” 32 

Q 5:54, whereas the standard test is 'ti'izzalin 'aidal-kdfirhia, the manuscript 
is damaged, but before the preposition 'aid we can see three vertical 
strokes, whereas in the word 'dizzatin (Alif, 'Ayn, 7Jx\ Tit' marbutah) 
there is only one stroke. 33 

Orthographical Varum is 

A not her type of variants is the orthography of the words.- u 

a) Sometimes, the long vowel u is not written with an Alif [scriptio 
t/efcciiva).^ 

& • / 

Fig, 3; Ms, or. tol. 4313, Preussisehe. Staatsbiblioilick. Berlin 

•P. - 

b) l’he long vowel d is written with a Ya' in the middle of the word, such 
as in (Q 5:44) bi-'dydtl, namely, by the letters BY, Alif, Ya', Tit 1 , that 
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is, three teeth after (he Alif: The first tooth is the usual semi-vowel Ya> 
whereas the second one stands for the long a: the third one is for the Ta\ 
then final Yn.'—instead of the standard text, with one Yd 1 , only (fig. 3) 
The same spelling (with u Ya* for long a) is found in the same part 
of the sum al-Maidah in the Quranic fragment 36 of (he Berlin 
Library, (fig; 4). 37 These orthographic features can help to dale the 
manuscripts, 



Fig. 4: Islamic and Indian Works of Ait: auction 
October 1 L 2000, lot IX recto t. 12. Q Bonhams 


c) The orthography of the article: biririmfi in Q 5:45 is written without the 

Alif of the article, whereas the standard is with an Alif 3 * 

d) En Q 5:43, the preposition T mt is in the separate form, ‘annul where-Eix 
the standard text has ‘ammd. In the same verse it should be noted Jt- 
uicl whereas the ollrers read the separate form J7 ma. 

To sum up, apart from the orthographic variants, the variant readings in 
Bonhams are about thirty, where die Tradition reports only one of them: Q 
5:45, : a!a haul 'ixra'tl, which is in part the same reading of'Ll bay y b. Kab. 

EVIDENCE IN FOGG’S PALIMPSEST 

The Relation between the Texts 

The scriptio superior of the palimpsest consists of ten verses from the sura 
al-Baqarah, from verse 277 to verse 23b. The scriprio inferior keeps part of 
the same sum, from verse 206 to verse 223. The text of scriptio inferior is 
different I rain the standard text, but sometimes the leetbnes are simply con¬ 
jectured readings, because the variants are more thoroughly erased than the 
rest of i he scriptio inferior and the text is unreadable, hut we can read the 
corrections added by another copyist with a different ink (fig, 5), 



Fig. 5: Calnlogue 27, Islamic Calligraphy* no. t © Saul Fogg 
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Sue]] as in Bonhams' fragment, the parchment hands down the old marks 
of different words* 35 added expressions* and omitted words (lig. 6). 



Fig. ft: Catalogue 27, Islamic Calligraphy, no. I © Sam Fogg 


Variants 


Apart from the orthographic variants, the ketkmes are about fifteen, where 
the Tradition reports only two of them* namely, Q 2:217 and Q 2:222. 

In Q 2:217. die standard text Is \yas*alu\naka 1 an al-[sha]hn aNiarami 
qltdlin jl-hi f whereas in ihe palimpsest the text is yasatfmaka 1 an al-shahri al- 
harami wa-an qitulinfi-hi. like the qirffah of Ibn Masud, al-Rabu Ibn 'Abbas. 
al-Amasb* and ‘ Ikriina: yas'atunaka 'an al-shahri al-hammi "tvt qittllm Jt-hi^ 

In Q 2:222, instead of [he standard jfo-Var// il at-nisit&Ji I-mahldi iva-t&- 
taqrabuhimna hattd yathunm, L *So keep away from women / In their courses, 
and do not / Approach them until / They are clean*” it is possible to read (fig. 
7) (Id-taqra)bft at-nisaa fi maludihitma hand yatatahhanut, which is the 
same reading that the Tradition traces hack to Ibn Ml as'fid, 41 without wa- 
'razilu-hwma. 



Mg, 7: Catalogue 27, Islamic Calligraphy, no. I U Sum Fogg 


The variant was later corrected according to the standard reading. The end of 
line 19, on the verso, is an unreadable lacuna, whereas at the beginning of 
line 20 the writing kept a vertical stroke added as continuation to the Ba (fig. 
7): Fia\ Waw T and Alif—the final part of hiqrabtl- -become Lam, WHw, and 
AI if—the final part ofThe article ai- was added later to mahuii and 
the final pronoun him mi was rubbed out. Before hat id, the sentence wa-la- 
raqrahuhmuia was amended such, as in the standard text (sec table I). 
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Table 1: 0 2:222 1 Fogg, versa, line 20 


Reading of 

1 bn Mas'ud 






J 



Vj 

0 GO 

Pal. Fngg, 
script® 
secumte 

CiA^S 



0* ■rtja-i 


J 

U-j]t 

*4 
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- 

Pal. Fogg, 
senptio 
erima 

0^ J 


Jl 


if is ft 

Standard 

Tc*l 



V J 

■ it 

J- 

i 

I l^ULl 

l- j.! \ '■ £- Li 


The scriptia pritna of Lbe Fogg palimpsest was scrapped . . . out nr adjusted in 
favour of the “coiTEetion” according Lo the su-ctilld text of Uiliman* which has now 
become the ^Standard text” since 1934, hut ihe original wording of it corresponds 
well with the Reading of [bn MiiS'iid, except for his lj . 

Error and Corrections 42 

The written transmission of texts necessarily implies mistakes, if nothing 
else, due to errant human nature. Ill the knowledge transmission of the 
hadlth-Iiterature, for example, we can notice that a standard typology of 
manuscript corrections look shape early. 

Certainly as to what concerns the Qur'an, because it was a Holy Book, 
whose careful copying would attract many blessings for die believer, copies 
made of its text its receptus —that is. ihe 'Ushimmie text—largely excluded 
die possibility of corruption, 43 

However, human mistakes are unavoidable, and this also applies lo a 
scribe's hand* 41 even if be is writing a copy of Qur anic text. Mistakes* and 
above all their corrections, are very common, even in the Quranic text 45 as 
it appears in some of the most ancient manuscripts. 4 * 

There are two kinds of corrections added to the text. On one hand, we 
can find corrections due lo different variants with textual significance, be 
they canonical readings or noncanonlcal variants. 47 On the other hand, cor¬ 
rections can be related to copyists 1 mistakes, be they due to the orthography 
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of the Arabic; writing and its reform 48 or to corrections to a perhaps minor 
kind of mistake—a scribe's lapsus calami. 49 

A classical example of corrections due to the orthographic reform is the 
tendency to spell a long a with an Alif as a muter tect&nix.^ 

The tradition of the two thousand Alifs added by [lie governor of Iraq, 
‘Ubaydallah ibn Ziyad, is reported by lbn Abl Dawfid in his Kikih al- 
Miuahif.^ Even if two thousand letters Eire ei remarkable quantity* 52 the added 
Alifs present in the manuscripts are indeed a gieat number. We can find them 
in the “QurTui ofTJthmiln;’ kept in the Institute of Oriental Studies* Russian 
Academy of Sciences* 52 where missing Alifs were added in red ink during tine 
first stage of die test's, revision. 54 In ihe papyrus of Leiden 55 there seems to 
be a particular mix-up to correct; the lack of the Alifs. 56 

These early manuscripts are full of corrections* 57 not only added words, 
but ejIso rubbed-out words. An amusing example is in Ehc manuscript of die 
Staatsbibliorhek ?.u Berlin, where we can read qtUti (Q 5:14) without an AliF T 
in script to defect ini* and few lines below* on the same leap 3 (3 b), we can 
read qahi (Q 5:17) with an Alif, in scriptio plena? i} But the first qdlu w ! as 
eorreeled and an Alif was zidded (lig. K), while the second qdlfi too was cor¬ 
rected and the Alif was rubbed out (fig. 9). 60 This is a sign of a complete lack 
of a standard rule, 51 



Fig r 3: Ms. or, fol. 4313, Preussische Pig. 9: Ms, or. fol. 4313, Prcussische 
StaatsbibUothek, Berlin, f. 3 verso, L 7 Staalsbiblimhek, Berlin, f. 3 verso. I. 13 


In the fragments collected in volume 5, I of the Sources da fa transmission 
mtmuscrite dtt text? ammiqiw of the A man Project, l have come across correc¬ 
tions in the parchment kept in the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
(A. 6959) ^2 as on the verso, line 4, the Alif al-wiqayah in sh rkw f ( Q 68:41 
weis added Liter. A whole part of a verse (Q 10:109) is added in black ink at the 
end of the sum in the parchment kept in the Biblioteea Apostoliea Vatican*!. 64 
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In the manuscript of Berlin there arc some missing words added later, 
such ns ti-lUihi (Q 4:139) in line 3, foh la; llay-hl (Q 4:17.3) in line 7, fol. 
2a; dhalikum fisqttn al-yawma yaisa ailadhtna (Q 5:3) in lines 6^7 n fol. 2b 
(lig. 10); ilia alladhmit 5:34} in line I3 a fol, 4b; attaint ('itay-kaf 5 (Q 
5:49) in line 18 % Fob 5b; min-Imm yusarfuna (Q 5:62) in line h. fol, 6n, 66 


| ^ -» • f 1 j ■ - 

, --' J d i h^ Ji i - -i - I _y -V 


U-A J* ijj — XI, 






t ^ xi 

Fig. If): Mm. or. fol. 4313, Preujiische SttiELlsbiblktfbek, Berlin 


lit die same manuscript, some letters are rubbed out or added; in 
ynrafma (Q 4:142; fol. la, I. E 2) an original Yti 1 as a bearer of the Hamza was 
later rubbed out; in suwain (Q 4:149; Fol. lb h 1. 5) die Alif was rubbed out; 
in ’utii (Q 5:5; fob 2b T 1. 14) the Alif al-wiq^yah was added; in w sh h fdf w 
J (Q 5:8; fob 3a, J. 9-10) the first Waw and the second one were nibbed out 
and the word was corrected ns in (he standard text shuharfair, in siini tin 
(Q 5:16; fob 3b* 1, 13) the Ya F to spell the long was later erased; in al- 
ghurqbi (Q 5:31; fol, 4b, 1. 5) the Alif was Inter added; in jaza'tl (O 5:33; fol. 
4b, L 10) the final Waw-Alif was added; in maghhllatun (Q 5:64; fol. 6a, I. 
9) the final Lam and Tit marbulah were later co nee fed; in yd-haru (Q 5:72; 
fol. 7a, 1. 10) die first Ya was later added; in wa- rabbi (Q 5:72; fol. 7a, L 11) 
the Waw was rubbed out and the word was corrected as in die standard sext 
rabbi', in yaqiihi (Q 5:73; fol. 7a, 1. 14) the Alif al-wiqayah was rubbed out 
and a Nun was added, so the word was corrected as in the standard text 
yaqiliiinaJ^ 



Fig. II: A. Perg, 2, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, verso, 3. H 
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THE ERROR: UNINTENTIONAL AND DELIBERATE 


Tilt: aim of this paper is lo try to deepen the analysis of the constitution and 
writing of Quranic text, rather than to analyze the meaning of the variant tec- 
tiones. The Tradition reports some of the variant readings—only a small 
number—that we can see in these two palimpsest leaves. H is extremely 
important to find those variants in a manuscript and not just in later quota¬ 
tions. Some of these variants are of no importance., such as the order of 
words, some of them are omissions, other are additions or "explanatory 
glosses on the ‘Uthmanie text, an expansion,"^ and sometimes these variants 
are synonyms.™ The Tradition reports that “in the early days many of I he 
Companions made for themselves copies of the Quran in which they inserted 
for their own private edification many explanatory additions, synonyms for 
words that they did not fully understand, and such like annotations," 71 



Fig, 12: A. Pcrg. 213, Osierreiehisehe National tub I iothek, f. 2 recto, L 4 

Tims, there is nothing strange ftbrnitfa-arsata instead of the standard 
ha'atha* £l And God sent Messengers* 1 —they are synonyms. H should be 
noted (fig. 6Jitie 12 on recto in Fogg's manuscript) that the use of a different 
ink reveals that the above synonym was later corrected by the standard word 
(see table 2). 

One should not disregard the traces of the earlier writing and transcrip¬ 
tion process . 

A/.i n o r Omission ? 

I wish to bring a variant reading of lesser importance lo attention; I he umis 
si on of one expression, in line 3 on, the recto of Bonhams 1 manuscript (fig. I), 
it is possible to read the scripth infennr as the phrase fa-'hkum baymilutnu 
"judge between [hern'' (Q 5:42), fa-'in jaiika is missing. The wolds Jo-in 
jtJTtkti are present in the standard reading, but they are missing in the scriptio 
inferior of the palimpsest. The standard text is: fa-in jti'uka fa-'hkum bay- 
mihitrn. "If I hey do come to thee, / Fit her judge between them." 
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Tabic 2: 0 2:213, Fogg , recto. Hue 12 


Fogg, ££fip/ta 
prims 

CyrkJl 

, on! 
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. ! 
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O.U51 

CP 

Fogg, ecnptio 
sccunds 

«* ii i 

t 

Standard 

Te*t 


Oil 


Li_ 

La 



CP 


Although the script to prima is deleted and amended by the mser- 
liojfc of the standard ic\l r the erased Alif, Sin, and Lam uf the 
original version are still visible, 


Fa-in jauka is a basic element in the two adulterers 1 story. 72 In Malik’s 
MitwaUa 1 the narrative element ok the Jews who came to Muhammad to 
resolve the problem is a basic element 73 In the hie of Muhammad, ihe Jews 
send the man and (he woman lo Muhammad so that he can decide: "‘they 
brought the pair to Muhammad/’ 74 The story's cons true Li on in the biography 
is parallel U> ihe siory of the adulteress in the Gospd (according so Saint 
John). Someone spoke about a transfer, an imitation, “tine impression Tun 
quasi-decatque ojrere a parti r de Jean par le Hadith quiim au th&me et a sa 
structuration litteraire/' 75 The Muwatia' version consists of the older draft of 
the story without the additions of ihe Sira. The omission of LS if they come to 
you” in the palimpsest should also Call into question the basic elements of the 
story, provided that the variant reading is noL simply a lapsus calami, but a 
deliberate omission. One should suppose that in a different Quranic manu¬ 
script there was no narrative dement of Lhe Jews who carnc to Muhammad. 
It was added later, arid it was a transfer from (he Gospel into the Sira. In the 
Gospel, the .Scribes and Pharisees cyoucrtv (“lead") the woman lo Jesus. How¬ 
ever, it dues not mean (has ihe xcriptio inferhr is the prestandard text. 

Deliberate Omission? 

The most interesting variants in Fogg's palimpsest iire the omissions. They 
might attach a different meaning to the text. In Q 2:217, hand yanaldukum 
“until ihcy turn you back/' is not the same as the standard batta yantdclukum 
'an “until (hey lum you back from your faith." Furthermore, wti-mun 

yartadid mmkitm, “and if any of you turn back/' is not the same as wa-man 
yartadid minkurn 'an dlmtii, 'and if any of you turn back from (heir faith/' 
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It should not he forgotten that the expedition of Nakhla aroused contro¬ 
versy 77 because it was fought in the holy month of Rajah, 7a If the error was 
not unintentional, the variant could be a sign of 1 he construction process of the 
Qur'itnic text. In different times, the Quran had to reflect different historical 
contexts. Therefore, it was necessary to justify the fight, and the word din was 
added or was an attempt to join the controversy on the sanctity of Rajah. 7 ' 7 


CONCLUSIONS 

The story of the manuscripts of lbn Mas'tid that al-Nadlm reported in the 
Fihrixi has never been proven by any written evidence. Arthur Jeffery him¬ 
self examined about 170 volumes 80 and compiled his Materials only on the 
basis of quotations. 

The scripdo inferior in the palimpsest of Fogg and his print of the past 
words in Q 2:222, (wd-ta taqrti)bfi al-nisaa fi mtihUlihinna hattd ydUittih- 
huniix, (lie same lectio that the Tradition traces to lbn Mas'ud, arc intriguing: 
it is evidence of a variant reading. However, ir is groundless to say that if is 
a fragment of one of the manuscripts of lbn Mas'ud, who refused to destroy 
his copies of the Qur’an in accordance with TJthmaiTs order. 

The nonstandard lectio found in the palimpsest is not to be considered as 
proof oi the prc-Lthmanic period, because ii was just in the fourth century 
that Abfi Hit k r b. Mujahid (d. 324/936) accepted only the readings based on 
a fairly uniform consonantal text and he chose seven well-known Quran 
teachers of the second century and declared that their readings all had divine 
authority that the others lacked. 

This theory was made official only in the year 322/934 when the scholar 
lbn Miqsam was forced to retract his view shat the consonantal text could lie 
read in any manner that was grammatically correct. 81 In the following year 
another Quran scholar, lbn Shanabudh, was similarly condemned and forced 
to renounce his view that it was permissible to use the readings of lbn 
Mas'fid and Uhayy, 8 - Such evidence, and all the other pieces of evidence 
found in manuscripts—particularly in palimpsests—is of great importance 
for all the scholars in Quranic studies, with all their prejudices of a mentality 
modeled by writing and printing. However, any evidence of a variant reading 
dissolves and disappears into the words: 
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ll Nc prencz-pas (nTipprenez prts-J le Goran tie eeux qui nc font qu L en copier 
dcs cxcmplHires(Don't take [don't lenm] the Quran from chose who 
are only making copies of copies?) 


NOTES 

[. B, Dodge, ccl.. The Fihrist of al-Nadim, a Ihfik-Cenmry Survey of Muslim 
Culm re (New York, 3 Q70> n pp. 57-58. 

2. Regarding the exciting journeys of Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis and her sister 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson, "The GiblewsT see A. Whigham Price, The Ladies of 
Castlehrun (London, 1964). 

3. "[’he fhiding of tins manuscript is not as intriguing as the talc that Professor 
C?. Khan told me about the discovery of like palimpsest of ihe Gospel of .Sr. Mark in 
Syriac. About the slab of butter slapped by the monks on a grubby old fragment of 
manuscript, see A, Whigham Price, ibid., pp. 8-9. 

4, E II, see N, Tehernetska, “Greek Oriental Palimpsests in Cambridge: Prob¬ 
lems and Prospects/ 3 in [Menicy, Education and Manuscript Transmission in Byzan¬ 
tium and Beyond, eJ. C. Holmes and J. Waring [Medieval Mediterranean 421, 
(Leiden, 2002), pp. 243-56 and N- Tchemetska, A Hand-List of the Greek Palimpsest 
in Cambridge Libraries . in [iUp:/Avww.cus cam.iik/-'nt208/hand-li5t.htm. 

5, London* 1902* 

6- The vellum leaves uf the six quires, smoothed out and separated, have been 
set within strong paper ones. These new leaves have a new format (e.g., the paper 
page 89a coincides with vellum pages 149a- 152b that were in turn a former page in 
vertical format). The expert hinders- it is possible to read their name on the last 
pages—mended the parchment with strips of transparent white gauze. 

7. A. Mingana and A. Smith Lewis, eds.. Leaves from Three Ancient Qitrdns, 
Possibly Pre-Qrhtodmc,, with a LLsi of Their Variants (Cambridge, 1914) with a 
preface by A. Smith Lewis, pp.V-X; an Introduction by A, Mingana, pp. XI-XLLL 
and the Iran script ion of the Quranic text, pp, 1-75, containing Q 7:139--68; 9:38-79; 
11:20-39; 13:1X -43; 14:1-8; 35:85-99: 16:1-11, 80-128; 17:1-57; 24:17-29; 
28:41-51; 29:17-30; 40:78 85: 41:1 20; 44:38-59; <15:1-20. 

8. Anolher disappearance lusted for a longer lime. The collection of photostats 
uf early manuscripts of the Qtir'an collected by Bergstrasscr and Pretzl were claimed 
to have been bombed in Munich during the Second World War (sec A. Jeffery, The 
Qur'an as a Scripture [New York, I952J, [>. 103). However, they are now kept in the 
Freie IJnjversitiiL of Berlin. 

9. [t is still kepi in ibe University Library of Cambridge (the present class- 
mark is Or. 1287,13) where I was kindly allowed to examine the manuscript. 
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10. The gripping story is handed down from The words handwritten! on the first 
page of the book bound by Byre I't Spotriswoode. 

J I. ’ll was at lira thought ih;il Dr. MitigamA find in the palimpsest: leaves pub¬ 
lished by him iri 1914. thrives from l hrec Ancient Qur'ans Possibly Fre-Othmwtk\ with 
a list of l heir Variants* might provide its with fragments of one of these earlier Codices. 
Closer examination, however, hits shown ihut neither ihey nor The curious variants found 
by him lit Syriac in a manuscript of Baiydihi (see An Ancient Syriac Translation of the 
Karan Exhibiting New Vo rsesand Variants [Manchester, 1925])* have any relation io the 
(ext of ihesc Old Godices wilh which we are here concerned^ (A. Jeffery; Materials for 
the History of the Text of the Quran. Inc Old Codices | Leiden. 1937], n. 1, pp. 14— 15). 

I 2, “Avec nne cert nine Tome rite ., T Blue he re wrote (R. 71 lac here, Introduction 
tin Coran [Puns, I947] H p. 36), though the authors were cautious: ''possibly pre- 
Othmanic" (the title), “we leave the professional palaeographers to assign a dcUnite 
and final date to these various scraps of parchment- The opinion that some portions 
of Ihem may date from the very beginning of the Vlllth century is probable” anti “a 
categorical answer, affirmative or negative, would be, on our pari, only premature" 
{Leaves, inlmdn.esion, p, XI-I). 

13. Some conclusions arc unfounded: "We therefore cannot imagine anyone at¬ 
tempting the useless ta.sk of writing out a text like ours, after (he time of Oth man. 
Putting all ihe facts together, as they tire known to ourselves, or as they have been 
handed down to ns by a credible tradition, we think that these vellum leaves, now hap¬ 
pily my property, were amongst those whose destruction was ordered by 'Qdtmun and 
was incumbent on all true believers in Islam’ 1 (A. Smith Lewis, Leaves, preface, p. VII) 
and ”fl is evident that if we find a manuscript of the Qudn presenting various readings 
of consonants and of complete words, and more specially if this manuscript offers 
some interpolations and omissions, h would not be too rash to suppose that it goes 
back lo a pna'Clhmanic period" (A. Mingana. Leaves, introduction, p. XXjT), 

14. i v: est settlement quaud les variantes relevees par Mingana auront etc con¬ 
firmees par tin nouvel exmnen dit palimpscsie . .. qu’il sera perm is dc cone Lure que 
ees I'ragiTieuis representent bien tine autre tradition que not re Vulgate" (R. Dlachere* 
Introduction an Coran | Paris, 1947 U p. 37). 

13. One century later, with an ultraviolet lamp and not only "widi a magnifying 
glass, and sometimes by means of a fresh touch with the re-agent,” “painting up Its 
margins will! the reagent,” a more precise analysis casts new light on the Quranic 
text of ihe palimpsest and reveals that some of Mingana’s readings arc wrong. 

16. “Prof, Rev, Mingana, held by some as ’a great scholar of Arabic/ has in fact 
a shaky grasp of (he subject at bcst,’ r “Mtngana's Attempted Distortion of Lbe 
Qur'an. in M. M AI - A'zaml. History of the Quranic Text from Revelation to Com ■ 
pilailon (Leicester, 2003), pp. 313-J 3- The author speaks about blunders, incompe¬ 
tence, incredible dishonesty; inability to read, trick, and creativity. 
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17. Minganu lists, the Quranic variants and number !2 of the second group is 
(ft ynhdil ii-fftnwfii instead of the standard Lest Id yahthl ai-ifitwimi (Q 9:37; ms, 60 a r 
I. S, p. 32a). The notes of Al-A'zamT arc: Tt is no secret dial early scribes occasion¬ 
ally dropped vowels (Alif, Waw. and YaO in their copies, arid here the writer dis¬ 
pensed wilh [he final vowel in yahdd because itis silent- Once again Mingana Lakes 
advantage, this lime through an absolutely ludicrous transposition. He separates the 
Alif from nl-qow'm and places it alter its yahda, creating ll new ungrammatical phrase 
that is bereft of all meaning, This is analogous to taking the phrase 'tigers hunting' 
and converting it to 'Eiger shunting™ (leaves, p, 313). 

The reading of Min garni is absolutely wrong, bin. ii is nor necessary to criticize 
“linguistic gymnastics" with more linguishc gymnastics, St is (rue ihai Mingana sep¬ 
arates the Alif from al-qawm and places it after hi yahda, but the reason is not the 
Arabic orthography during the eLLrly centuries of Islam, Mingana simply did not see 
the Yfi' before nl-qnwm, therefore he places I be Alif of rile ait tele of ihe following 
word instead of the Ya\ * 

in 2005. using an ultraviolet tamp, it is possible so read ttJ yahdd al-qiiWRus, with 
nii variants. In regard so the variants of this palimpsest, it should be tioEed “auch sind 
einige threr Lesungen i'iuBcrst unwahrscheinlich. So beilttif die Auagabe drier Much- 
priifung von sacbversdLndigcr Seitc 1 ' (G. Bergsirasser und O, Prei/.f Gesehichte des 
Qonms, III. Die Gcschichte des Koraniexts [Leipzig, I 95 bf P- 53, n. 3). 

Li A. Jeffery, Materials fur the History of the Text of the Qur’an. The Oht 
Codices (Lejdqn, 1937). 

19. The terminology is various: reading, variant, variant reading, qiraah, mul¬ 
tiple reading {: ;e M, M, ALA'zamT, History of the QurTmiv Text, pp. 151-64), 

20, Ibid., p. 160. 

21, A. Jeffery, Materials, pp, H—15. 

22. R. tilaeh&re, Introduction* p. 196, 

23. In 10JO the conclusion of Mmgana about variants and Quranic numu 
scripts is: 'There are in public libraries of Europe many Qurtinic mss of high amiq 
uity n the oldest dati ng probably from the 2nd Islamic century, huh apart from some 
anomalies of spelling due to the rudimentary character of the early Arabic orthog¬ 
raphy, no real variant can be detected in them. This conclusion is borne out by 
Ntildeke, who examined some such mss, anti by the present writer, who lor the pur¬ 
pose of this article consulted three of them preserved in the John Rylands Library, 
To our knowledge, therefore, the only extant ms which offers slight variation* is a 
palimpsest in the possession of Mrs. A. S. Lewis/' in J. Hastings, ed., Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethic*, vol. 10 (New York, 1919), pp. 538b-5D p s.v. 
Quran (and in http:// www.dab^org/Rc]igirin/Ha$iings/J H-ERK-Qurian.htm). 

24, The project is named after Michele Amaru see F. Dcroehc and S. Noja 
Nose da. Introduction to Les marut serifs lie style higiizi: Volume I; L 1 mamtscrii 
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arabe 328(a) de hi Bibliotk&que rmtionale de France (Lesa, 1998). pp. XI—XII and 
Volume 2, Lti immusLni On 2163 tj. 1 a 61) de la British Library {Lca.ii, 200 E) b 
pp. XX-XXIIl 

25- The is L 111 of 1 lie A man Project is lo publish she facsimiles of all earliest man¬ 
uscripts of the Quranic text, and to pul them at every scholar's disposal. The lirsl 
volume of the series. Sources <k la transmission manusentv du iexte eomnupie is 
Les mtumscrits de style higdzi: Volume I: Le mart user it arabe 323(a) de la Hildt'o- 
thique niiiionale tie France |Les<c 1998) and the second one is Lcs mo.tut.at:tils de 
style (ligdzF Volume 2, 1/ Lc munstscril On 2165 (f. 1 ii 61) de hi British Library 
(Lesa, 200 \). The next volume Les manuscrils de style higdzL Volume 5, l will con¬ 
tain fragments of manuscripts scattered among various libraries: e.g., in ihe Dilr llI 
Kiituh i 11 Cairo (ms. 731}; the SiantsbiblioLhek of Berlin (ms. or, fot, 43 13); the Uni¬ 
versity Museum in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (E 36269D, E 15269}- ihe Biblioteea 
Apostolica Varicana (vat. ar. i 603); the Dsterreschisehe Niidonalbibliothek (A. Perg. 
213, A. Ferg. 2)' the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago (A. 6959, A. 
599(3, A. 69ES); see S. Noja Noseda. Nate ester tie in marline al f w volume dei 
" Material i per un 'edhione crilica del Cora tut , hF Rimdiconfi delt'hlilalo Lurtihtinlin 
Accademia di Science c Lett ere 134, no. I (20(30): 3-38, and K J)emchc T Les rnanu- 
scriis da Co ran en came feres higdzij- Fashion dti problems el elements prelum- 
ttaires pour une enqitete, s.v. l Q Lit lj tern i l"(l .esa. 1996). 

26. A, Jeffery, Materials, pp, 8 -9. 

27, The source of (he details of the two fragments reproduced in this paper is 
ihe volume l^es.manuscrifs de style {d&dzt: Volume 5 r /. For the kind permission to 
reproduce ihe images there I thank both Mrs. Claire Penhallurick of the Islamic 
department at Bonhams and Ramsey Fentlall, department head of Asian and Islamic 
Manuscripts and Works of Art: Sum Fogg and Sam Fogg in person, 

2ft. The writer jansal al-GJiiiani in an interview with S. Noja Noseda said that 
tie is a besieger in Ids project (al-durano 'liundku mukfiiittdi Tuajfmlah" Akhbdr td- 
Adab 478 |September ft, 20021: IS}. 

29. Sam Fogg, Catalogue 27, Islamic Calligraphy (London, 2003), pp. 6 II. 31 
was sold at Sotheby's in the sale of October 22-23. 1992 (lot 551); sec the descrip¬ 
tion attached to the. parchment for the sale: A highly impurtemf early Quran leaf in 
hijazi script frern the period of ihe "Rashhhtn ri caliphs. See also F. JXToche, Manuel 
de eodkohgie des munuscrifs err etrituie arabe (Paris, '2000) + p. -Ift. I'he third impor¬ 
tant Quranic fragment—in private bands-—Was sold at a sale in Sotheby's on October 
22, 1993; sec Ihe Catalogue: Oriental Manuscripts and Miniatures. Day of Sale: 
Friday, October 22, tW3, h the Main Galleries, 34 -35, New Rond Street, Uanion, 
lot 34. Quran section: an important early Quran section in hijazi script, pp. 26-29, 
These leaves are published in Les numuscriis de style higdzi: Volume 5, f 

30. The parchment has been sold in Bonhams" Islamic Sale of October II, 
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2000, lot 13. See the Catalogue: Islamic and Indian Ufcrfcj of Art. Auction; Wednes¬ 
day 11th October 2000. Bonhams Knightsbridge, Montpelier Street, Knightsbridge, 
ls?ndan, ]ol 13. 

31- A. Jeffery, Materials, p. I ZH; 'Abd ab'A] Saliin Makraii], Akhinad Mufchtar 
Umar, Mu jam. IL p. 27, 

32. The Holy Quran, Meanings Translated by Abdullah Yusuf A]i (Beirut, I934), 

33. Should it be possible to dare reading The qiraah of Ihn Ma^ud ghulzd'a, 
(with three strokes: Lam , Zu\ Alif)? (A, Jeffery, Materials, p. 39", r Abd al-'Al Salim 
Makram. Ahmad Mukhlar "Umar, Mu'jam al-qirudt ai-Qufaniy\a, al-Kuwait 
] 402-1403/ 1982-85, H, p. 35; sue the review by S. Noja Noseda, in AIUON 58, 
nos. 1-2 [1998]: 289-9J), 

34. See C. J. Robin, “La reforme de J'ecritme arnbe. a I’cpoquc du califat medi- 
Do is," in IV International Conference an codicology and paleography of middle- 
caste n j manuscripts {Bologna, 2002 ). 

35. G. Khan. "Standardisation and variation in the orthography of Hebrew 
Hi hie and Arabic Qur'an Manuscripts,” in Manuscripts of I he Middle Last, V: The 
Rah r of the Booh in the Civilisations of she jY ear East (Leiden* 1990—1991), pp. 
53-58; S- Noja Noseda, "A Third Koranic Fragment on Papyrus: An Opportunity tor 
a Revision, 11 in Rendiconti dell'Istimto Lombardo* Accademia di Scienzc e Letters* 
137, no. I (2003): 313-26; S, Noja Naseda. Introduction to Sources de la iraitsmh- 
siort mamiscrite du lexie comnique, L Les manuscrits de style hiftdzJ, 2, /. Lertian- 
merit Or. 2165 (Lesa. >001). pp. XXVII l-XXX. 

36. Ms. or. foi. 43 \ 3 (ff. 1-7), see W. Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzetchnis.se 
tier Komgticfien Bihliothek zu Berlin , Verzdcbnis der Arabischen Handsehriften 
(Erstcr Band: Berlin, 1887), pp. ] 10 II: R. Seilheim* Arabische I itu tilde hrifieri* 
Materiaiien zur amhischen Literalttrgeschichte. Teii 1 (Wiesbaden, 1976). 1 am 
plateful to Hr. Hartmut-Qrtwm Feistct of the Staatsbibliothck forgiving me die per¬ 
mission to in.serl some photos of details of Shis manuscript. It will he published with 
the other fragments in Sources de la transmission art tome rite du teste coranique. 5 T 
l.—Ms. or. foL 4313 (ff. 1—7} is pan of 1 he .same codex as the facsimile, plate 44, in 

B. Moritz.. Arabic Palaeography: A Collection of Arabic Text from the First Cent my 
of the liidjrti till die Year 1000 \ Cairo, 1905)- 

37. The long it may be written with Ya J in final position (A]if maq surah), but 
also in middle position: see R, Hlachcre, Introduction ait Coran (Paris, 1947), p. 91: 

C. J, Robin, La refnmie. Many other examples are in the same manuscript of Berlin 
(e.g., 2 a, I. 11. Q. 4:176, rijnlnn and 7a, !. 13, Q. 5:73, ’Hah: wa-nul min ildhin Hid 
'ildhun ivahiilun, the first uric written in seripfiu defeedva and the second one with a 
Ya). C. J. Robin says that ’'lTujl point de vite chrunologlque, loutes Ses graphics 
aveu tin ya‘ pour noler Ic d dans nil rnot rcrnoiHciU incomes tablemen! a 3 a peri ode oh 
le ^6/n s eiaii pas encore uiilise, c'esi-a-dire avant 40 h,” 
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I would like to xiress the interesting observation about the use ol'ihc Alif in G--R. 
Pis in, “Observes ions on early Quran Manuscripts in Sana" in S. Wild, ed ri The 
Quran iU Text (Leiden, l 996). p. 109: "On the other hand. does k-y-1-d-I = ku-Hudhi 
imply that the second letter Yd' should not be pronounced at all?" and Puin T "Neue 
Wege tier Koranforsehung, 11. tJher die Rcdeufnng der altesten Ko ran fragmen te aus 
StLEian (lemen) iiir die Orthqgraphiegesdhichte dcs Korans/’ Magazin Forschmg I 
(1 yOQ): 40. 

My conjeciure is that The Y0‘ to spell the long d T he it in the middle position or 
in the final position, is due to the inilucncc of the Avestan writing, where “the 
Avestan letter d is also derived front the Pahlavj script, where this sign was used for 
V at the end of a word (already in the Istanbul sarcophagus inscription), However* 
as early as in Middle Persian inscriptions from the third century ad. y was used to 
represent [he final -d of foreign names"' (K. Hoffmann, “Avestan Language I. Hie. 
Avestan LSeript." in Encycbp&tlw lmrncd III [London, 19891. pp- 47—51), also 
online at hi[p;//iranicnxoiW?t[rielenaviguiiun}. About the origin of > the Arabic 
writing, see S- Noja Nosed a, 'Train Syriac to Pahlavi: The Contribution of the £as- 
saman Iraq to lire Beginning of the Arabic Writing,™ in K.-l E. Oh tig and G.-R, Puin, 
eds. s Die dnnklen Anfisa gc. A 'cue Forschungeu. or in this volume. 

38. With regard to the Alif of the article written defectively* see G.-R. Puin, 
Qbscrmtwns on Early Qurm j, pp, l OS-109. It should be noted that in the manu¬ 
script of Berlin (5a, L 15) the word bM-qisfi {Q 5:42) Js written with Alif, hut it was 
later rubbed out, see below, my “Error and corrections/* 

39. -See F e.g,, Q 2:2 I 3. the synonym fa-'arsala instead of the standard fa- 
ba'aiha (lig. fi), 

40. 'Abd al-'AJ-SHlitn Makranu Ahmad Mnkhtar 'Umar, Mu jam, 1, p. 310; A. 
Jeffery, Materials* pp. 30 and 316. 

41. 'Ahd al-Al-Sail in iVbkram. Ahmad Mukhtar TJmar, Mu jam, I, p. 315: ua- 
Ul laqrabn al-msda Jt -i-aiahsdihhma wa-'fflzilfi-hunnu hat fa yatafahharna is the 
reading of Ibn Mas r fid and 'Anas, whereas A, Jeffery reports only yatafahharna as a 
variant of Itui Mils'ud and Ubayy h. Ka'h, (A. Jeffery, Materials* pp. 30 and 121). 

42. See A. Fedeli, "*A_ Perg, 2: a iton palimpsest and the corrections in Quranic 
manuscripts” in Mmuiscripia Oriental ia 11, no. 1 {2005}: 20-27.1 have conjectured 
that the remains of the supposed fc< aJte SehrilV r on the margin of this parchment {A. 
Perg. 2) [Lre corrections Co the text written by another copyist. The same portiut] of 
Quranic iex.1 has been written three times, because it was a writing exercise by two 
scribes. 

43. A. Gacck, “Technical Practices and Recommendations Recorded by Clas¬ 
sical and Post-Classical Arabic Scholars concerning the Copying and Correction of 
Manuscripts/" in F. Deroche, ed., Lcs Manuscrits du Moyen-Orieni (Istanbul, Paris, 
1986% pp, 51-60. 
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44, See Lhc analysis of ibe orthography in A. Jeffery and I. Mendelsohn, "The 
Orthography of the Samarkand Qur'an Codex/’ Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 62„ no. 3 (1942): 175-95 and the frequern remarks such as "’and in any case 
would he a scribal error without textual significance” (p. lS3) t or ‘This is probably 
merely a scribal error, if nut due to a mistake on a paper patch in the folio" (ibid.; or 
“there is no known variant here, so possibly this is to be taken as a mistake" fp. 184) 
and also "it must be merely a scribal error" (p. 185) and "the words are omitted by 
ihe scribe, obviously by error, thinking he had already written them"' (ibid.). 

■15. The corrections in Quranic text hand down from Lhc tradition: l, Les gens 
corrigeaient leurs exemplalres du Co ran {mafS^Jahum) sdon sa recitation 1 " (as 
quoted in Ck Scbocler h ter ire ei transmettre dans les debuts de 1'Islam [Paris* 2002], 
p r 40), 

4ft. With regard to mistakes, it is interesting to quote tills point of view; " One 
of i he gateways tor an Orientalist assault on die Quran is distortion of the text itself. 
In my estimate I he re are over 250,000 copies of the Qur’an in manuscript Spurn com¬ 
plete or partial, from She first century of Hijra onwards. Errors are classified in aca¬ 
demic circles inLo the dual categories of deliberate and unintentional, and in this vast 
collection of manuscripts it is a certainty that many copyists must have committed 
unintentional errors. Scholars who ileal with this subject know very well what 
fatigue or n momentary lapse of concentration can engender" (M, M. Al-A'zami, 
History of the Quranic Text,, p. I 5 I). 

47. As to what concerns corrections due to different variants of Quran, see, 
e.g., Q 2:222 above mentioned anil my lecture Fre-olhmanic Variants in Manu¬ 
scripts? at the 29ih Deutscher Crica udisLentag r Barrleren-Passageri (lialle, Sep¬ 
tember 2004), pp. 20--24, 

48. C. J . Robin, La reformer Furthermore* an example of this kind of correction 
is in ihe manuscript kept in ihe Bibliotheque Nationals du Paris, 328a, see Y. Dutton, 
“An Ir'arly iVIushaf according to the Reading of Ibn "Amir/ 1 Journal of Quranic 
Studies X no. 1 (2001): 72-74, 

49. Sec also, us to what concerns the orthography of early Arabic papyri and 
papers (and inscriptions), some examples ol scribal lapses* dittograplues, haplogri- 
phies, etc. in S. Hopkins, Studies in the (Jrammtir of Early Arabic „ Based upon 
Papyri Datable to Before Att 3 QQ/ai> 9/2 (Oxford, 19X41, pp. 00 -61. 

50. See above, p. 308a. 

51. A. Jeffery, Materials, pp, 116-17; see G. Khan. Standardisation and Van 
at loth p. 56_ 

52. M- M. Al -A'zamT, History of the Quranic Pest, p. 134. 

53. The intriguing story of this manuscript (H 20) that was bong)it by 1, tu. 
Kraeltkavsky is narrated by F. Reyvan, The Quran of 'Uihmtin (St. Petersburg, 
2004), pp. 17-18 and Rezvan h '‘The Qur an and Sts World: VL Emergence of ihe 
Canon: The Struggle lor Uniformity/' A7 amtseripta Qrieattdia 4, no. 2 (1998): 23. 
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54. E. Rezvam The Quran of'Uthmdn. p. 66 and fable II. Sec also S. Noja 
Noseda. Introduction to Sources de la transmission rntmuscriie du iexfe coranique, 
f r Ia^s tmnusents de style. higazl., 2 r /. Le manuscrit Or. 2163 (Lcsa, 2001). pp. 
XXVUI-XXX. as regards rhe AI if mahdftOfah. 

55. Or. 8264. see S. Noja Moseda. "A Third Koranic Fragment on Papyrus: An 
Opportunity for a Revision/' Rcndiconti deUTsiihtio Lombardo, Acc&temia di 
Science e Leilcre 137, no. L (2003): 313-26. 

56. Noseda, ibid., p. 315. 

57. See also Puin, Observations on Early Quran, p. 109. 

58. It is not so unusual to enme across the same word Written in two different 
ways in the same page, see M. M. AI-ATfairu, Histoiy of the Quranic Text , p. 132. 

59. As regards Forms of verha mediae infirmoe, see S- Hopkins, Studies in the 
Grammar of .Early Arabic, p. S3 and the interesting remark about the long and short 
forms it mi may even occur together in the same text. 

£>0. In line 7, an AI if was added and we can sec the remains of [tie former liga¬ 
ture of a Lam will) the Qlf, In line 13 there are the traces of the lufiner Alif. 

61. The manuscripts "presentent une orthographic qui paruiL erralkjuc et con- 
tradictoire 1 ' because of ‘Tembarass dcs scrihus”: sec C. J. Robin, La reforme. 

62. See the Catalogue: N- Abbott, 77*c Rise of the North Arabic Script and Its 
Quranic Development* with a Full Description of the Quran Manuscripts in the 
Oriental Institute (Chicago, 1939), p. 60 and plates V1TI IX. 

63. The standard text Is shurakahi, without the Wdw. The tradition docs not 
report the different spelling; see "Abd al- Ai Salim Makram. Ahmad Mukhlar 'Umar, 
Mu jam. N. Abbot aiuled the difference and reported to have found no comment on 
diis, hut she did uot mention the former spelling sh r k ur and the added Alif. 

f>4. Vat. Ar. 1605, 1: see the Catalogue h G. Levi Della Vida, Trammeati 
coranici in carattere cnfico, nella Biblioteea Vatican a (Vatican City, E 947), pp. 1—2 
and plate 1. The page following this one is in the Collection oFNotir Foundation, see 
The Nasser />. Khali li Cotters ion of Islamic Art. VoL i: F. Deroche, The Ahbasut Tra¬ 
dition. Qur'ans of the 8th to the / 0th centuries AD (London, 1992), p. 32 and plate l, 
both fragments will be published in Sources de la transmission manuserite du lexte 
coranique, 5. /, 

65. One should presume that the former text was nni dnzaia 7 tuy-ka, and later 
the word attains was added. .Two words were rewrilLen in Lbe space ofoite word. 

66, The folio marked as fm is the verso, not the recto. 

67 r .See note to Q 5:44 in Bonhams' palimpsest regarding die Yii to spell Lbe 
long J. 

68. Another interesting detail about the corrections is the correction of charac¬ 
ters shape in the fragment A. Rerg. 2 (see A. FedelL A. Ferg. 2, p. 24). On the flesh 
side, line ft, the shape of lbe Ayu in 'an tlfutnubihim was later corrected* as the shape 
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written lhe J:r_s.l time looks like Syriac writing and the shape added above [lie main 
line is the more rounded form preponderant in Arabic (lig. ] J). In the same line, Lhe 
Dhfil of dltunufiihim was amended with an added vertical stroke, (fig. 13). The former 
shapois similar to the half circle of the Dalath in Syriac writing, without the vertical 
stroke. The corrected types—in a dark iuk T different from the one used by hand A— 
and lhe characteristic shape of the AJif with a lad on the left, such as the one m line 
5 in the word ktimd or in line 9 in the word a!-dunyd+ reveal the shape of Lhe Syriac 
writing. About the Syriac origin lor lhe writing and the Syriac influence on die 
written transmission of die texts, see S. Noja Nosed a n +l Parerg,a To die Volumes of 
Sources de la Transmission tnanuscrite dti Texte conuiique thus far published and in 
course of publication/" Proceedings of the first World Congress for Middle Eastern 
Stadias, University of Mainz (September 8- 13. 2002), forthcoming' S. Noja Noseda, 
,L La min vjsita a Sanaa e IE Cosuno palinsesto/’ Rendicanti dull'folitulo Lombardo, 
Ai'cwhmia di Science tt l.ettem' : 1 37, no. I, pp. 4H 32; F. BriqucLChatonnet, "De 
Tammeen 5 I'arabe: quekjues reflexions stir la genese de keen lure ur^ihe/ 1 in I T . 
Deroche and F. Richard, eds., Scribes ei numuscritx tin Moyen-Oriettl (Paris, 1997), 
pp. 135-49; J. Sourtkl Thomhie, "Aspects de I 1 denture arabe et de son developpe- 
][ie]U/ h Revue des Etudes Iskttniqites 48, no. 1 (1980): 9-23: G, Troupeau, ^Reflex¬ 
ions sur Torigiue syriatpie de I'ecriluine arabe." in A. S. Kaye, eil.. Semitic Studies, 
in Honour of Wolf Leslau (Wiesbaden, 1991), pp, L562-70; \\ Derudie, Le fivre 
mamiscrit arabe. Preludes a une his tain? { Paris, 2004), p. 15. 

69. A, Jeffery, Materials, p. 16, 

70. An example is in A. Perg. 213, Q,stemeichische Naiitmulhiblioihek (2a in 
Sources de la transmission mamtscrite du tcxle coranique, 5. f): in line 4, Q 52:17 
"inmt al-muttaqina ft janmliin wu-Utyfimn (fig. 12) instead of the standard irma ai- 
niutmtpnaji janndtin wa-naimin "As to lhe Righteous, / They will be in Gardens,/ 
And in Happiness/" 

71. A. Jeffery, Male riots, p. \X. 

72. A. L. tie F rei n are, lB Prophet is me eL at Inhere. D’usi lexte a Ihnilre. ,r Revue tht 
Monde Mtisnhmin et de hi Mediic miner 58 ( 1990) = i.es preruteres ecntnres 
islamiquey, pp. 101-35. 

73. lhid M p r 102. 

74. Ibid., pp. 102-104: A. Guillaume, The Life of Mithonottfidr A translation if 
Ishaq V Sirnl J'fisul Allah, htf/j iniradmtitm and note* (London, l%8), p, 266. 

75. A. L. lJc Piernare, Prophetismi% p. 124. 

76. The lectio hand ynntdilithtm is :i conjecture because of [tie correction 7m 
din dot in. later added (jig. 5), 

77. I.. CFiet:mi P Amiall dell'hfow, !L /. 2 o.H. (Milan, 1907), pp. 463 66. 

78 ’’When lhe month of Rajah came, we used to slop the military actions, 
calling this month the iron remover, for we used to remove and throw away the iron 
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parts ljJ" every spear and arrow in the month of Raj ab” i Bukhari, vol. 5 t 59, dtil in 
hup;//www.usc.cdti/eg l-h i n ). 

79. Regarding the most controversial practices of Rajah and the incessant 
stL'uggte of the orthodox scholars against liie practices of Rajab, see M, J, Kister, 
■ l "Rajah is the month uf God , *A Study in die Persistence of an Early Tradition," 
reprint Iei Studies it j Jakiiiyya and Early Islam* variorum reprints (London, 1980)* 
pp. 193-223. (XII). 

SO, M, M, Al-A'^amT, TVjet History of the Qur anic Text. p. [55. 

81. See R. Banlbaki, L The Treatment of QirtTat by the Second and Third Cen¬ 
tury Grammarians;” in A. Ripjtiu. ed., The Quran; Formative Interpretation (Aider- 
shot* L rook lie Id, USA, Singapore, Sydney, 1999), pp. 159-80. 

K2. Sec A. f. Welch. ’"History of the Karlin after fr32 h " in Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (CO-ROM Edition v. 1.0) f (Leiden, 1999); A. Jeffery, The Quran as a Scrip¬ 
ture, pp. 96- t IB; IL Kezvun, The Quran and Its World: Vf. Emergence of the Canon. 
pp, 13-54. „ 

83. G. Schooler, Seri re et transmeure dans les debuts de Thfam (Paris, 2002), 
p. 40: “Abu Hfitim si-SijistjlnT, et iV autres encore, deconseilhiunt Fortement a lour 
disciples Ue les (mushafiyyiln) prendre comme source Lie leur connaissattce du 
Coran"; M. J. Kister. “La tatpa'D L-qurana s ahl l—mushaftyyin wa-la tribrnilD Mima 
"ani 1-sahaJiyyTii. Some Notes on the Transmission of liadTEh," Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 22 (3998): E 27—62; H, Do not read die QurTrn to people who rely on 
Quran codices, and do nut cany further die hadith knowledge which you obtain 
from people who use scrol ls.” For the reluctance to pul in welting the text of die Rev¬ 
el ad on, see S No)□ Nosed a. From Syriac to Pahlmi in this volume. 
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LEUKE KOME = LAYKAH, 
THE ARSIANS = ’ASHAB’AL-RASS, 
AND OTHER PRE-ISLAMIC 
NAMES IN THE QUR’AN: 

A WAY OUT OF THE 
“TANGLEWOOD”?’ 

Gerd-R. Puin 



he uncertainty of the writing of 'al-Aykah or Laykah in hie QtirYm is the 


JL point of departure for the present investigation, namely, whether the 
Qur an, docs not contain still further elements of an extrubiblical sng£i from pre- 
Islamie Midian, The following names will be discussed: Laykah / T al-ljawra f / 
I^euke Kome; 'ul-Rass / Ar.\ae\ Yanbu*/ Yabbtt' / Tub ha / lamina ; 'ul-Ahqaf / 
, al-a t maq; and Wabar / Banubari, 

One group of personal and place-names that are mentioned in the Qur'an 
arc connected with the so-called Punishment Stories {Suajtegenden)r In 
these pLjssages the faithful are warned not to neglect the duties of humanity 
with regard to God. because were ihoy to do so, they would be destroyed like 
certain disobedient peoples in the past. For example: 

Then We destroyed them, a corttpletc dostnrction, And Nnah*s folk, u7j4?h they 
denied the messengers, ttfe drowned them and matte of thorn a portent for 
mankind. Uu have prepared a ptilnfut doom far evil-doers. And (the tribes of) 

'Ad and Thamfkk 3 and the dwellers in Ar-Russ .,. (sura 25:36-38)^ 

The I oik of NlklIi denied (the truth) before them, and (so did} die dwellers 
at Ar-Rass ami (the tribe of) Thamud, and (the tribe of) 'Ad, and Pharaoh, 
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and the brethren of Lot. amt [lie dwellers i:i the wood, and ihc folk of 
Tubba": every one denied their messengers, therefore My threat took effea. 
(sum 50:12-14} 

And the dwellers in the wood indeed vser'e evil-doers. So we look vengeance 
on them... . And the dwellers in Al-Hijr 5 indeed denied (Our) messengers. 

And We gave them Our revelations but they were averse to them. And they 
used to hew out dwellings from die hills, (wherein they dwelt) secure. But 
the (Awful) Cry overtook them at the morning hour, (sum 15:78-83) 

1'hc folk of Noah before them denied (their messenger) and (so did the tribe 
of} 'Ad, and Pharaoh firmly planted, and (the tribe u^TLiiimud, and die folk 
of Lot. and die dwcll.ii.rs in the wood: these i cere the /act it ms. Not one of 
them but did deny the messengers, therefore My doom was justified. These 
wait for hut one Shout, there will be no second thereto, (sura 38:12^15} 

The dwellers ici the wood (of Miditm) denied the messengers (of Allah). 
When Shuayb said unto them: Will ye not ward off (evil)? (sura 26:176-77) 

Further, other place-names are mentioned in the same vein, including 
7ram 6 (sura 89:7), ModyotP (sura 7:85; 9:70; 11:84, 95; 29:36), and Yrf- 
tlijri Egra^ as well as the names of peoples (Ad and Thamftdf of persons (Nfth 
l Noah, Fir awn / Pharaoh, and Lid / Lot), and of divine messengers (Hutf 
Salih, and Shuayh). Our interest in this paper is restricted to al-Ayknh 'ol- 
Rass r Tubhd. and 'trfdAhqaf as well as the non-Quranic Wit belt, which is 
nonetheless to be included in this enigmatic group of names from pre-Islamic 
Arabian geography, and which has continually offered scholars good cause to 
seek after 1 heir idenlilicanons/rhe map included in this work clarifies the loca¬ 
tions of the places with regard to one another; however, we must also point our 
readers to ihc two presentations of Arabia following Claudius Piolerimeus, 
given in the atlas of W. C. Brice, p, i4 (see bibliography). 


y Ashab 3 al- 'Aykah? 

the “People of the Tanglewood**? 


The word fiykoh f ojLI is occasionally used in poetry, meaning ,i immerotts + 
luxuriant or langted or dense, trees" (Lane), mainly as doves 4 domicils, 3 As 
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we shall see in Jet ail, however the occurrence of the word in the Qur'an 
cannot easily be explained by the recourse to poetry for the two re a so ns of 
context and orthography. 

The context, as well as the hortatory character, of the Punishment Sto¬ 
ries would lead the reader to expect a very specific and generally well-known 
name of a location, or at least a geographic area. And indeed, a few traditions 
within Muslim exegesis of I his expression do show that there were milhi 
attempts to identify f r }I{- r )aykah / ^*—1(0 ^ with a very specific location. 
The geographer Yiiqut (570-^626/117^--1229) reports that the inhabitant of 
Tabfjk claimed that the name 'al- f Aykah referred to their own city and that 
I he prophet Shu ay b was sent to them {Mu'jam, s.v. 'al-'ay kith); Yaqf.il com¬ 
ments, however, that he. was not able to find any corroboration for this report 
in the. hooks of the Quranic exegcles. According to the lexicographer al- 
JawharT (4th/10th century), one can understand al-dykah / *5A_JI. as a "tan¬ 
gle wood/' while the orthographic variant Laykah can be- understood as 
a place-name. Me reports that some scholars were of the opinion that both 
versions of the word meant the same thing, just as Bakkah wax supposed to 
have been only a variant of Makkah. Among ihe Qur'anic philologists, only 
Abu TJbayd al-Qasim b. SaUam (ca. 154—224/770-833) (always?) preferred 
the meaning of Laykah (7) as the name of a city, 11 buL he also passed on no 
concrete identification. 

To my knowledge, Wetzstcm (IS65) 1 - was the first Orientalist to argue 
that the Quranic expression f al- f Aykah/Laykah wax the name of Leuke 
Koine, the ancient harbor on the Red Sea; Later scholars, however, aban¬ 
doned this position. Moritz, the author of the Jirst RE article concerning 
Leuke Komc T cast this idea aside on philological grounds 13 which, inciden¬ 
tally 1 , arc completely questionable. In the same year, the Arabian traveler von 
Mailman 14 argued with verve for the idem ideation of Leuke Rome with the 
ancient Iambi a (Yanbn 1 ); he bused this opinion on Manncri’s Geographic der 
Grirrhi’.n and Rrimer (VI: I), “although Ritter disagrees with it [this idenrifb 
cation | and, with Borehart and d/Anville, holds that Leuke Kome and the 
Auara of Ptokmy and Stephanie Byzunlimis were one and the same loca¬ 
tion 7’ Around the same time* Alois Musil. in his discussion of the expression 
\il- 'aykah r quoted from l he entry 7 tf-’ayh in Ibn ManzLVs lexicon Lis&u\ 
however,, his inaccurate method of citation betrays his intention to bring she 
meaning of 'aWaykah into line with his (northern) identification of Laykah, 
To quote from Musil: "The word al-Ajka means thicket and Lajka a neigh- 
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boring get! lenient'*; however, ihc wool “neighboring” is not supported at all 
by the article in the Li$dn. Musil writes: Al Lajka recalls the Greek leitke^ 
^ £uK H, meaning while; ami the part of the mins of Mad i an [NB: Mu si I sees 
lhese as the ruins of Hawrah and the necropolis Maghayir Shtfayb, south of 
the current oasis of al-BEuf and northeast ol' Maqna, on die coast of die Gulf 
of‘Aqaba] bordering on the thickets is still called Hawra—which also means 
white ." 15 Musi 1 1 then, does not identify the antique Leu Ice Koine with the 
name of a city Lavkah. of which he is aware from the Lisdn entry, but rather 
holds more strongly to die traditional “thicker" meaning. 

More recently, A. F, L. Session , 16 who did not at all question the 
meaning oT 'td-'ctykuh as "tanglewood, undergrowth of plants t ?T has come lo 
the astounding conclusion “that the expression a$Iu?b al-aykmi enshrines u 
Meccan folk-memory of the ancient cult of Dus a re sF or (in Arabic) Dhu I- 
Shara, lA in his; Dionysiac character as god of vegeiulion and the vine.” C. R. 
Bosworth 17 agrees with Beeston but also with others who have concerned 
themselves with ’al-'Aykuh; he is convinced of the lhicket IB that Mu si I came 
across in the lower portion of the Wadi l-'Abyad, and he does not treat at all 
of the problem of the differing wriling (i.e., with die uncertain orthography) 
in the Qur'an. 


f Al^Aykah or Laykah in the Qur'an? 

The four QurTmic verses in which this expression appears, as they Eire in the 
Cairo edition as well as in orher editions and readings, are suggestions that 
the reading 'al-'aykah should be abandoned in favor of the place-mime 
Laykah (as the lectio dtfficilior). 

In the Cairo edition of the Qur'an, the expression J ashdbu 'l-aykati 
appears as two orthographic variants. Twice one finds the full form (consid¬ 
ered to be "correct 11 ) 4 SlA)I ^^ 3 ] (15:78; 50:14), and in two other pkaecs 
one finds ihe "defective" form ailll (26:176; 38:13), by which qual¬ 

ifier is meant that the Alif of the article is missing. It is clear from the con¬ 
texts in question thEU both forms mean the same fifing . 19 The Muslim 
executes find themselves here in a delicate position, for they have to admit 
that, in terms of die “correct form AlCAk there is at [east one orthographic 
mistake in the "incorrect" form: that is, the missing Alif of the article, if not 
in fact two, if one considers the missing Alif of 'aykah eis well. They explain 
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the problem asa phenomenon of varying pronuncmLions among dialects; as 
a comparison [hey mention Lhe (non-Quriamc) term Utkmar in place of the 
correct term ’al-’ahmar. However, nothing is actually clarified with this com¬ 
parison in the question of how a dialectical pronunciation could—as an 
exception in orthography—gain such abnormal influence over the way a 
word was written. 

When one turns from Lhe Cairo edition and consults other streams of 
transmission, as well as the lilcrulurc giving variant readings* one finds a 
more differentiated picture (see the table on the following page). Indeed, 
examinations of individual manuscripts would also provide a wealth of 
information* but this investigation cannot be pursued hcre.~ u Nonetheless, I 
should mention lhat 1 found the “defective" version iei a Mushaf Irani SuiiTi', 
a manuscript written in the archaic “I.IijazF 1 script. The defective writing 
occurred a I a place where the Cairo edition has the “correct" version, and this 
observation was actually the point of departure for my interest in this topic. 
In two other Qurlinie transmissions (“riwayahs"), namely, Warsk 'an Naji ^ 
and Quinn 'an Nafi* 21 (see the table on the Following page in the gray holds)* 
the word docs appear in the two places In which it is vocalized “defectively" 
in lhe Cairo edition as (i.e. T as a thing); in these texts it is also written 

defectively, but it is vocalized as iaykafa (i.e,, as a diptotic name). 
Notably, (he reverse situation Joes not occur. If one consults the four verses 
in the Mu jam al-Qira'dt al-Qur'dniyyah (MQQ), 23 one finds a similar vacil¬ 
lation. In sura 15:7K and in 3-8:13, die readers Naif el ah, defend Lhe ^defec¬ 
tive^ reading against the of the Standard Text; in the same way* 

an anonymous reader prefers the defective reading in sura 50:14. 

As 03ic might expect, one also sees differences when it comes to the pro¬ 
nunciation of the ending. In the Standard Text of verses 26:l7fi and 38:13, 
the “defectively” written versions arc vocalized with a Kasrah to indi¬ 
cate the genitive. By this means the word is so be understood as a “nonuaF 
Arabic noun, indicating a thing (just like the full form a£Al|) and not a per¬ 
sonal name. At the same time it is implied that, in the case of these ^defec¬ 
tive" writings, there must be an error present, for the word had to have been 
written In these places, on the oilier hand, according to MQQ and lhe 
two Quran editions mentioned below, at least NaH 1 et al. are cited with the 
reading Laykatu instead of [jiykati With this reading they imply that they 
understand Laykah as a diptotically inllected (place-) name, and that ihere- 
fore there is no error in play concerning the '"defective 1 ' writing of the word. 
The editors of the MQQ write at length oei the problem of pronunciation: 
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'Al-Alus! [died 1270/1853-1854, in his Tahir (exegesis) Ruh 'aUMdani, 30 
pared £9/117 mentions that [the philologist] Abu 'Ubaydah [110-209/ 
72K-S24/5| reported, 'In a work uf exegesis, we Found that Laykah is the 
name of the place {U-^qaryoh) arid 'td-Aykah (he name of the whole region* 
just like (in the ease of) Makknh and Bakkah. I have seen them (both variants) 
in die 'Imam* die Mushaf of'Uthnian (..,): In (sura 15) 'ul-Hijrand (sura 50) 
Qafnm reads U-C'JI; in (sura 26) 'ttt-Stnt'uw *and {sura 38) $ad, however, one 
reads a5LJ . ‘I he (copies of the) QurTin (sent) to (other) centers agree com¬ 
pletely {in diis matter). and they do not vary (from il).' ! lii the Kashsbiil [by 
ihe Qsir'nnie cxegcle 'jjl-Zasnirkhshari, 467-538/ lt)75-E3443 r it says: “Who¬ 
ever reads (ihe ‘defectively 3 written version i3l ^ l with the ending -a [i.e... 
hykiita and nol fayhad jj and el aims that —pronounced like dLJ 
{ia\'lidi ) M —is a place-name, is fantasizing (fa-yatawMhhnmu), deceived by 
the written iippearance of ihe Mushaf, ns though were a non-dee I innhEe 
noun/ 1 -—He Ikd-ZniTiaklishari] conliiHies p saying (hat (his is a groundless 
claim.... Accord trig to [the eXegeticul texl| 'ut-Bahr \d-Midjh [of J AbQ 
Hiiyyiln 7i3 ■CrhurnatE, 654-745/1256 1345| h however* ’abZamakhshftr! 
rejects the validity of she rending l^iiykcita, nearly considering it as apostasy 
from the faith may Chid prevent it !- 


Surah: 
VeiSc I 

Standard Tu^t 

OUicrtnitsiiuteiDiti 
(“tl»rtTah p 4j fifths Qur'jn 

V ii d v it ( And i 11 j0 

MQQ 

(printed in Cairo i 

-■l-Maiisnati) 

Haf$ Vjj-i 'Afi m 

(prtnttfJ in 
Cairo + Tunis] 

Wiush h mi Nfifi 1 

{printed Hi 
TarJhtdns + 

*sn'a") 

Qdli») fen Sufi" 

Kafr, 

Wajih 

HITS' 

ny- 

mus 

^rr. lbu 

Kalhlr, Iran 
'Amir, Abu 
Iflfir 

lSl 

78 

.. JT > 1 ■ 

JLC'Jl ^1 
... 'I-'ay Sen Li 

i&tt ... 
... 'l-'aykati 

jjSTill... 

. . I^tyfcait 

till... 



Zfr 

nJli_1 ■__ r-LttZ"' 1 

. Tiiykaii 

iO ... 

...Liykotia 

a£f.-„; 

1 r i LayJata' 


qLl.. 

ej... 

'...tayfcifc 

11 

uilU LJi-yl 

,,. L'aykaij 

... Laytala 

... Uyka'u 



... La pka=a 

SO: 

H 

... 'Ka ykau 

... l-'aj'Nii 

jSSM^ 

... "l-'aykaLE 


ZSJ.. 



Upon observing die word's stark orthographic and semantic uncertainties, 1 
have concluded that the "defective" variant, being the lectio dijficHior, is rel¬ 
atively older than the ^correct" version, and that the "correctness™ of the 
writing wilh an At if can be traced back to a subsequent imposition on the Text 
as it appeared (rasiri), an imposition intended to illuminate a passage no 
longer umlcrstmnlable. The older,, "defective 1 ' writing apparently reflects the 
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original pronunciation I^tykaK for furl her investigations n f the other pos¬ 
sible readings (given the rami) — tab\a\kah y tai[a[kaK etc.-—make no sen.se 
at nil. We will proceed, then, front the original pronunciation of Uiytuih and 
its meaning as a place-name. The location that corresponds \o this name is 
none other than Leake Kome, the Greek name of the Nabataean harbor on the 
Red Sea—what else could it he? 

However, the problem of the location of this place is not yet solved. Two 
geographic positions are under discussion: the first concerns Khuraybah near 
1 Ay nun ah in northern Madyan, on the coast of the Red Sea; Ihe other con¬ 
cerns die current Umm Lajj, four hundred kilometres south thereof. Both 
possibilities derive from varying interpretations of the earliest sources for 
Leuke Kome. The first comes from the description of the expedition of the 
Roman Aelius Gallus in the years 25—24 bce; this expedition began in Egypt 
and proceeded through the Nabataean kingdom toward south Arabia and 
back again. The second, more southerly, possibly comes from the Pe rip I us 
of the Erythraean Sea, deriving from either the Isrst 2 ^ or second--'^ century cr. 
Unfortunately, Claudius Ptokmacus does not mention a place called Leuke 
Kome in his Geogruphki (second eetliury CE) P hut there may he an illumi¬ 
nating explanation lor this omission. 

the Northerly Localization of Leuke Kome 

One of the arguments for the northerly possibility is the place-name Haw rah 
which Musil identified with the ancient place [!] Madyan; he made 
ill is identification because the Aramaic f Arabic word hawra, when trans¬ 
lated, means “white” and therefore corresponds to the Greek leuke. This 
apparently led him to think of Leuke Kome, although the latter is actually a 
seaport and not an inland location like Hawrah = Madyan. 

Even if one were to consider the notion that the port city should bear the 
same name as the inland capital (e.g. t Modi an a - Mad i am a in Ptolemucus), 
it seems hardly plausible that the name of the seaport (Hawrab / HawnT = 
Leuke) should have been adopted for the capital, with die result Shat the prior 
name Madyan should have been totally forgotten. In Musil's rec on struct ion t 
the same would have happened tes the name of the harbor itself (Haw-rub l 
Leake), with the result that its cun temporary ruins should be called Khu- 
raybati! In a relatively recent publication, Henry Macadam concluded in 
favor of the northern possibility: “fn one explicit statement Strabo notes that 
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the expedition [NB: of Adius Callus] arrived at l Lt:uke Rome in Nabataean 
territory/ , . . The site of Leuke Koine, long disputed, now seems to be sat¬ 
isfactorily identified with the site of E Aynunah + directly east of the month of 
the Gulf uf "Aqabah" (see M. L. Ingraham el al, Altai 5 [1981 j: 76-78; L, I. 
Kirwan, Studies in the History of Amhiu 2 [1984]: 55—61 and maps 5 and 
58). 2a In The Ingraham article 25 mentioned by Macadam, however, the author 
says merely that, in the face of the number and historical depth of materials 
discovered in ‘Aynunah and Klin ray bah, “our recent findings at Ay nun ah 
suggest dial this area is more likely Leake Koine than other places suggested 
by other scholars. ... . The abundance of Nabataean / Roman surface pot¬ 
tery ... su ‘AynEinab in contrast to the few sherds found at aLITawrh 30 ... is 
convincing in itself. . / T (p. 78ff j. The conclusion to which Macadam comes 
based on the number of Roman artifacts seems rather tenuous, however, 
especially when these artifacts are brought into conversation * with the 
description of Aclius Callus's expedition. 31 

One does not have to be a general to recognize that it does not make 
son so to sail north from She Egyptian harbor of RerenikG in order to make 
landfall at the harbor of ’Ay nun ah / Kbit ray bah, only to then march hack 
south to Yemen and eventually to retrace one's steps entirely! Casson. the 
editor of the Tenpins* after an extremely extensi ve discussion of the location 
of Leuke Kome h also came to die amazing opinion that the port city was to 
be identified with L Ay nun ah / Khuraybah. 3 ^ 

The Southerly Localization of Lenka Kama 

Although the question of the northerly or southerly localization of the 
Nabataean seaport is only of subordinate significance for the present inves¬ 
tigation. a southern location For Leuke Rome fits much better in a gun crab 
ized conception of pre-islamic Midianlte geography than any other solution 
to the problem. According to Strabo, who may have accompanied Adi us 
Callus on his expedition, the area of die Nabataeans’ influence stretched to 
the south as far as Leuke Rome. 33 Von WiBmimn defends the same perspec¬ 
tive and correspondingly argues for a location in the south, in Yanbu 1 itself 
or in its vicinity. 34 

A heretofore unintroduced argument in favor of the southern location is 
that in .sura 15:791/ verses shat mention the YjjM/jh 7 -Hijr f'the people from 
’al-Hijr/k follow directly upon those that mention of the 'ashabu ’l-’aykah 
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(nr better: ashabu Laykahf). This proximity does not surprise us, for ’al-llijr, 
the tigra of antiquity and die southern capital of the Nabataean kingdom, 
would naturally have stood in dose geographical proximity to its port city of 
Leake Koine, 

Leake Kome — 7 al-Hawra 

If it is possible* the Ptolemaic material actually does bear one trace that leads 
ns to hil-HuwnV, While Pi o lei uncus indeed does not mention Leuke Koine, 
he does point eo a place—on the correct line of latitude, but displaced a bit 
eastward arid inland—called Almira. If only the name he preserved had been 
Almim* Then its identiheation with ’al-l.lawrfd would be airtight, and it 
would he clear that Ptolemacus used the Aramaic translation of the place- 
name instead of the Greek version which one would expect. As ins. in view 
of the other arguments thaL speak in favor of such an identification, i believe 
the transposition of tbc two letters to be merely an error of transmission. 
Incidentally, von Multzan used die argument of a double naming to argue for 
the identification of Lctikc Kome with lam bin: + The circumstance (hat Ptolc- 
maeus, who otherwise was so well-educated about Arabia, should not have 
mentioned Leuke Kome at alh appears to indicate saiisfaclorily ihat this 
name was merely a second name, a [neutral] epithet, for another place-name 
which the Alexandrian [Piolemaeus] did include.” 35 But Lhe argument works 
much better for the identity of Aluara - Alaum = r at-Itewrd = Leuke {Kome) 
Ilian for hunhial 

No other archaeological traces have been Found of the ancient city of 
[.cuke Kome. Should one want to search, though, for where the seaport of 
'al-Hijr/ Egra possibly would or necessarily must have lain, then one finds 
a harbor by the name of 'ul-Hawra r ( tl ihe white") which served as a way sta¬ 
tion for pilgrims from Egypt until the beginning of die twentieth century. 
This harbor lay between r al-Wajh in the north and Yanbu 1 in the south! Since 
around 414/1023. the place has been known as a walled <h city on the. coast of 
the Wadi ' l-QuraT Although its water is notorious for its salt content, die 
ships which are going to the Hijaz draw their drinking water from there. A 
Moroccan pilgrim of 1 he nineteenth century reported that the name 'al- 
JlawrlT did not fit the pitiful circumstances of the place at thal si me a state¬ 
ment that allows one to conclude ill at the name ’al-Hawra/ did not derive 
from the location's miserable condition but rather was inherited from another 
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location which once lay in its surrounding area. This pilgrim further noted 
dial I ho fishermen who lived on Lhe island of S al-Hassanl, just off the coast 
from 'al-Hawra J t “now and then go diving in the area am! find valuable jew¬ 
elry.This observation is also an indication that lhe port city disappeared 
because of a seaquake. This explanation would not be surprising in a region 
of strong seismic activity like the Red Sea and the northern Hijaz; further, it 
could explain both why Leuke Kerne was no longer mentioned after the end 
of the third century ce J 7 and why, much later, the name of the city no longer 
had any meaning for the QurTmie exegetes. 

'AI-Hawra J is apparently a name still known on a regional basis; it may 
be that this knowledge no longer refers to the old. lost ciiy but rather of the 
coastal region where that city lay and which the aforementioned Moroccan 
pilgrim experienced. In their catalog of pilgrim way stations, which appar¬ 
ently derives from field research work. Ali al-Mughiinnum ei ah introduce 
'al-HawriV in the following way: 'This Is 25 a OK 1 N and 37 u I2 r E t 45 km 
southeast of the Sir Al-Amarah site, and 7 km north of the city of Ummluj 
[sicJ on lhe Red lScs coast, + . . A medium-sized site, it comprises several 
sandy hills with architectural units built of coral and gypsum, Surface col¬ 
lections . .. , included a large quantity of Islamic pottery sherds + and a few 
steatite sherdsT 3S 

Finally* ihcre are also religious implications hound up with Laykah / r al- 
llawnY. In the itrticle on “QawdamT Yucjfn 39 expressly mentions ’al-HawrT 
as the location where a certain l Ahd 'al-Dar b, Hudayhc of the tribe of 
Juhaynah, wanted to erect a "compeliiion +t temple {hayta H ) in order to tlraw 
as many Arabs as possible away from the culms centered on the Kabah in 
Mecca. A story such as this could only have occurred in the prc-lslamic 
period, and if it docs contain a kernel of truth, then the location of Tit-llawra’ 
was of such import that it seemed ideal for Lhe founding of a religious center. 

The Quran may contain still more texts that relate to Laykah = 'aL 
Hawrti\ as, for example: wa-s'aihum cmi i-qariyati 7 tail kamU hddiratu 7- 
bahri 'idh yadihm Jl 'l-sabti + . - (PickthalTs translation: "Ask them * *, of 
die township that was by the sen, how ihey did break Lhe Sabbath. . . .)" (sura 
7:163b Thus begins the story of the (Jewish) group of people about whom 
ms mote is known but who were turned into apes as punishment for breaking 
the commandments concerning the Sabbath. In addition, there arc dozens of 
verses that praise God for die wonder of sea iravel/ 19 even though the loca¬ 
tions of the founding of Islam all supposedly he far inland. It is hardly imag- 
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inablc that such verses should have arisen in [he world of caravan handlers 
who r on account, of the climate, used to follow a route along The eastern 
slope of [he Hijaz mountain range! 

3 A shah ' al-Russ, the “People of .the Fountain* f ? 

The identifer ashab ’al-mss, "the people of the ft hi n Lain/' is just as non¬ 
specific ns “the people of die tangle wood" and consequently just as ill- 
suited, in terms of its content, to serve as a warning example for God's pun¬ 
ishing judgment. James A. Bellamy n tuned off I he exegetical legends about 
the ’A^hsib 'al-Russ and then courageously made the following paleographic 
argument “Alas, all in vain! A1-Russ is really nothing but Idris misspelled. 
The ra* was written too close to the dal, which was then read as a lam 
.,. So t Q.E.D.: Id ns and al-Rass both go buck so Es liras, and TJzayr goes 
back so Ezra, and in the apocryphal tradition Esdras and Ezra are the 
same. 1 " 41 Unfortunately, his paleographic argumentation is generally tmeon- 
vincing T as is also the case here, chiefly if we accept that in early Islamic 
limes the Qur an was written in the HijsizI style of scrips: In it, it is simply 
impossible to confound a nV with a ddt t and to misinterpret this letter sub¬ 
sequently, reading a lam instead of the ddll 

The earliest information w r e have concerning a toponym al-Rass was 
transmitted by die Yemenite polymath 'ul-Hamdfsni kL 334/945 in San'a'k 4 " 
According to his information the term refers either to a wadi or to a sayl in the 
region of J aba I Radwa, the mountains between Medina, the port of Lay kali / 
"al-HawnT in the north, and that of Yanbu 1 farther south. This report is con¬ 
firmed by the geographer Yaqut, who wrote concerning die (lusayniyyhv, the 
tribalizcd descendants of Muhammad, that they lived in this valley {Mu jam 
IE790, s.v, RndwS); the Zaydi dynasty of the Rassids of Sa'dah in Yemen have 
their heritage from this group. According to Yd-Hamdanl and Ynqfit, then, die 
valley of al-Rass lay north of Yanbu''. Hamad 'al-Jiisir. die famous Saudi 
scholar of [he twentieth century, published an article on ’al-Rass, in which he 
collected many small bits from [he Arabian tradition but did not come to a def¬ 
inite conclusion concerning its location, lie did express hope, however, that 
archaeological work would one day find the solution. 4 -' Since then, die catalog 
of pilgrim routes by AN nbMughiinnum ct al. lias given a specific reference to 
the location of ’al-Rass, as mentioned above. 44 

A look ue Prolcmaeus's presentation of Arabia, which was written ca. 
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150 ce. shows a people named ARSAE, who lived directly north of lam bin 
vit:. r the Yuntaf of today. For this reason SprenE.tr and Glaser have concluded 
that the “Arsians” were the inimbitants of YanbuV 15 The part of the name 
which hears its meaning is AES; Lhe remainder is merely an ending corre¬ 
sponding to the demands of Greek and Latin grammar The Semitic equiva¬ 
lent of the letter sequence ARS would be } -r-s\ and the “natural" pronuncia¬ 
tion of that sequence would be Airs/ or /arus/, It is only a short step from here 
to a word like + ar-Riiss, which would liave been understood as Arabic and 
thus provided an assimilated article. 

Oamn Tubbo\ the “People of the Tubba 

In sura 50:14 die “people of Laykulv 1 are followed by the '"People of die 
Tubba'" {qcwrn Tiihhd). This group is normally identified with (he.troops of 
a Yemenite king who is reported to have invaded northern and central 
Arabia* m action that resulted in catastrophic consequences for himself. One 
should not simply reject this interpretation (the “Pharaoh” referred to in the 
Punish merit Stories is never given a name, and QurTmic “Kisra" for (he Per¬ 
sian Khosrow also remains nonspecific^ even if the word tuhba'i doubtless 
a Yemenite expression, may not be used here very correctly, 46 On the other 
hand, it i.s both legitimate anil well within the sense of the Punishmetn Sto¬ 
ries to look for the 11 People of the Tubba'" in a place that is concrete and not 
too far away, as in the cesko nf Lay kah and ’al-Rass, 

Plolemaeus's lambia vh\ could be just such a location. The current loca¬ 
tion of Yanbit is* in fact, identical with the ancient hwtbia* and in similar 
ways the pre-Arabic names of the other locations in the area are still recog¬ 
nizable in their later, Arabic names (QADitac = Ad, TH EMU Dime = 
Thamud, NAPATci = Nabat, M ADI AM a ^ Madyan, [ATHRlPPa = Yathrib, 
ARSae = Yd-Rass, etc,)., This does not mean, however* that the ancient 
names were completely " Arabic," and that they must therefore agree entirely 
in the snjftllcst details. We have made the proposition here to show how ARS 
became YiLRass ami That, in the case of I.euke Kome. "al-Hawra' is even the 
translation of the name into another language entirely! The pre-Arabic name 
cam therefore, also correspond to a name similar to she Arabic, one like the 
Aramaic naba ("spring"), whose Arabic equivalent reads yonbu' or yanhiT 
(also “spring"). One can also imagine an Aram Eli zed form of the Arabic (if 
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we accept that the Names given by Ptolemaeus were also ’ l Okl Arabic”): the 
Arabic Yanbu' would, in Aramaic form, assimilate the nun and thus read 
Yabbu r . Tt is even possible that the place bore both names for quite a long 
time-— 'Alluha Wlaml The decisive factor is that both Naha and also Yabbu 1 
give the same rasm as the Quranic Tubba', That means that a ^regional" 
reading or is possible, over against the traditional (and actually 
quite improbable) reading of fr-M . 

It must be admitted that the philological f paleographic id end bead on of 
Tubbtf with Naba 1 or Yabbu 1 ' is not as immediately obvious as that of T.aykah 
with Leuke and 'ar-Rass with Arfa)s; nonetheless. it does have die advantage 
that it concerns a known location and tits in the Midi unite landscape. The 
map of die places and peoples mentioned in the Punishment Stories stretches 
from die Dead Sea in the north (Lut / Lot, and two places not mentioned in 
the Qur'an, namely, Sodom and Gomorrah)* through bd-Hijr/ Kgra and its 
port city Laykah / Leuke Komc, over the Radwa mountains with the 'al-Rass 
/ ARSae who lived there, as far as Ehe southernmost location, die Nabataean 
port of Yanbu" / Yabbu 1 / Iaitibia. What is more, Ptolemaeus knew of the peo¬ 
ples of 'Ad (OADitae) and Thamud (THEMUDiiac, THAMYDeni). In addi¬ 
tion, he- called the capital of the ‘Ad Aramaya , a name which appears in die 
Qur'an as J Iram (sura 89:5ff-Y The Qur an notes concerning Lhc 'Ad that die 
messenger Hud was sen! to them by God (sura 7:65; J l:50 T 5S ? 60); in sura 
7:65 and in 11:50* be is called “the brother of r AdT 47 The Quran reports 
about him that in vain lie warned bis people lL in the sickle-dunes”-— hi-'l- 
nh qqfi —con corn i n g their dest ruct i on. 

f Al~AJjqqf f the “Valleys of Midiaa** or the “Danes of Iladramawt ’ 7 
In Madyan f Midtan ? 

If the 'Ad lived in Madyan f Midian. then the 'ahqaf must also bo sought in 
this area. According to the geographer Yil-fiakri, who based his work on Lhc 
authority of the Quranic exegete Mujahid, J ^ the reference is to the rocky 
region of His m3 in the Lind of Judham 4 ^ which belongs to Madyan, Yiiqut 
says of Hisma that it lies west of TabQk and includes therein the large Juba! 
Iram, and Musi I adds die. i uteres ling information that ‘ L the name Ahkaf 
(llakaf) has been preserved to the souiInvest of a!-Bed' (Madian)/ tJ0 How¬ 
ever, Musi I does not mention what is to he understood by the name “Ahkaf 
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fHaksify* as 10 [is local population; in general, though, Lhis information fits 
well with the assumption of an identification in Madyan / Mhlinii. 

In Hwlrtimawf or Oman? 

Nevertheless, Islamic tradition identifies the J Ahqaf with the sand dunes 
between Yemen* Hadramawt, and Oman. This idem! li cation, however, is 
absurd, as "dunes” are not a location against which or on which people 
gather, least of all dunes In the Empty Quarter!^ 1 The legend itself forms ih& 
third pan of "al-Bakn's (of. bibliography) article concern ing V il-’Ahqdf, 
immediately after which lie writes about its acceptable localization in the 
land of Judham and then cites various authorities who argue that ihe location 
is in the dunes of Shihr'Uiniln and Hadramawt- 

i. 

Based on the authority of his sources, ftlic genealogist ’Ihn ’al-Kalbl plied 
204/3191 reports, loll owing ‘fd-'Asbagti b. Nubatnh: 

"We were together once with All b. 'Ahi 'falib in (lie rime of (he 
caliphate of'Umar. At that time he asked a man from Hadramawt, Do you 
really know everything about Hadramitwi? 1 He answered, 'You may as well 
have asked me for the location of Hud’s grave] 1 a AlT said thin he was right, 

Then the man said., l Wben T was still a very young boy, 1 accompanied a 
few others us we went to seek his grave, because he was so famous. We 
traveled a few' Jays rhrough the Wadi 'l-'Ahqaf—one of our party already 
knew the location—until we came to a reel sand dune which contained 
eaves. That (well-informed) man led us to one of these caves, which we 
then entered. We investigated every thing thoroughly, and wc came to two 
stones, of which one lay above the other in such a way that only a slender 
person could squeeze through the gap between them. There t saw a man sir¬ 
ring on n throne, with rough skin and a (hick beard. Sitting on the throne, 
lie was dried out, and as I touched a part of bis body, T noticed that he was 
stiff. Over Ids head there was something written in Arabic: “T am (the 
pmphei} Hud, who believes in God: 1 am in mourning concerning the 'Ad. 
because they were unbelievers. Against God's will there was no opposi¬ 
tion,™ Then 'All said, l I heard exactly this from 'Abu 'l-Qusbn fi.e., the 
prophet Muhammad] may God bless him and grant him salvation l 1 "" 

This little tale illustrates how and in which circles the transfer of names 
took place, when the exegetes sought for textual explanations in the metrop- 
oles. 52 From a more hennenett Li cully suspicious perspective, this is a notable 
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example of how a place-name, mentioned in the Qur'an but no longer iden¬ 
tify bk, could be usurped if it lay just far enough away from the early cen¬ 
ters of Tslam, (Not that it is the only one T of course; cf. above concerning bil- 
Rass, or the “migration'* of the Ad to southern Arabia!) The localization of 
'al-'Ahqaf in Hadramawt is an example of a "derived geography/* a phe¬ 
nomenon of which there are many examples in the Islamic tradition. Just to 
mention a few; the most well known popular pilgrimage sites and places of 
devotion in Yemen are the tombs of Salih and Slnfayb. anti in Hadrnmawt it 
is the Qabr Hud above alL 

Or in Mady an after all? 

Thus, the position of the 'Ahqaf in the region of Madyan is not in doubt. The 
Qtir anic passage (sura 46:24) reads in PickthalTs translation: "Then, when 
they beheld it as a dense cloud {'arid) coming toward their valleys, they said: 
Here is a cloud bringing us rain.” According to information in the Qur'an, 
then, Lhe Ad lived in valleys; however, that lifestyle was not normal for 
cattle breeders (scminomadie Arabs of the tribe of Udhrah?), 53 but it was 
normal for the (Aramaic-speaking) fanners in the oases. Speaking purely 
pal cograph i cal ly, in would not be a problem at all to bring the li Kufic” ver¬ 
sion, bt-’l- 'aftejaf into agreement with one written in Aramaic. The Aramaic 
alphabet does, have a few "false friends” that could lead a person astray who 
was reading one bit of writing as “Arabic” rather than as Aramaic. The 
written text, them as written in Aramaic but spoken in Arabic, could thcrc- 
fore have looked like this: (or > ov-iv|l=a ); 54 it would have 

then been read in Arabic as bi-'l-’&mfiq (= the deep places”), that is, "in 
the valkysT Misread as Arabic—a phenomenon Eittcsied in the Qur'an 55 —it 
would give, among other pos^ibililks, uLii>y L / hi- l-Afk/nfi,. With such a 
meaning we step LjutLe deli n i Lely onto Eess-secure ground, for the variant lit¬ 
erature docs not mention this possibility here. The advantage of such specu¬ 
lation, however, consists in that we do not then have to leave the Midianite 
landscape, M usd's information (cf. n. 50), according to which the word 
ahkdf h current in the region of aI-Bad\ would be even more valuable in this 
connection if lie had reported dun people in that area use that word to indi¬ 
cate valleys (whether dry or with water); unfortunately, as l have noted, we 
do not know what Lhey meEiri by the expression. 
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Wabar, the u Atlantis of the Desert'*? 

As we have seen, Quranic exegesis in general placed the enigmatic 'ahqdf 
with its prophet Hikl on the edge of the imaginable world—on ihe one hand, 
in a specific place, but on the other hand, still in a mythical land— 
‘‘nowhere.'" The fate of Wahar, however, was to end up totally in myth. It was 
a name that did not receive the honor of being mentioned either in the Bible 
or in the Qur'an.^ Ji was a part of ihe Midianite extrabiblical saga, which T 
mention here because ii provides Wabar with a similar narrative setting as 
was given to kil-'Ahqah and because it also left behind a trace in the work 
of Ptolemaeus. 

Trad i I ion ally, Wabar is assumed to be “between T at-Shihr and Sana'.” or 
still more diffusely, “in the region between Yabrin and kil-Yamaif—that is, 
in the .same wide desert area where the exegetes repotted that T al-A*hqqf lay! 
As a matter of curiosity, is must be menlioned that scholars were able to find, 
after a great deal of technical effort, the remains of a settlement in southern 
Oman, This location was i den si lied quickly and sensation ally as Wabai; the 
“Atlantis of the Sands, Scholars began archaeological digs, but these 
revealed not a city, blit only a building. On the other hand, Wuhiir is consid¬ 
ered in the genealogies of the Arabians to be the son of" Irani b. S3 in b. N0h P 
or alternatively his great-grandson (Wabar b. "Umaym b. Lawdhan lx Irani; 
Wabar is thereby a descendant of Aramaic speakers). In addition, the geog¬ 
rapher YnqiH (Mujam, s.v. Wabar) places Wabar’s position within the earlier 
region of the ’Ad and Thamud: "When God destroyed the Ad and Thainud, 
he settled the jinn in their region, that is, in Wabar/' 

One could simply stop with a localization in northwest Arabia, bid one 
could go even further. A look at a map of Arabia based, on Ptolemaeus reveals 
a BANUBARI north of the ARSAE. The first part of the word doubtless 
refers to the tribal identifier humt/i); the second part, Bari or Uhan , then 
stands for the actual name of the region or the people, Sprenger wrote very 
perceptively that l, if one looks at plain similarities of names, then it could be 
(he HamVBiitufi. Rut stilt more similar is Banu-Rarra/^ Unfortunately, fills 
proposal does have a slight blemish, in that both proposed iribal names 
would trace back to women. For this reason as wed I believe ihe Uhan of 
antiquity to be identical with the Wabar of the Arabian legend. 

Philological!}; Uhar and Wahar arc not different from one another. Ini¬ 
tial n's in Arabian place-names are often w r ritten either as an Alif with 
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pamniah or Use- especially in dialects—a* a WSw with Daitoiih. Hor 
example, the Yemeni regin ns Wuxab and f/jraZ? are the same. 

This phenomenon also appears in the Quran, for example, in sura 77:11 
where ii reads W/t/ifri/ instead of With this knowledge one no 

longer has simply to argue for the identification of WahUr with Ubar(i)> bin 
one can even prove it: the historian of the city of Medina, "al-Samhfldt 
(S44-911/1440-1506), noted [hat ‘Ub&r and Vbayr {/Tittle belonged 

to the wadis of ’uhAjrad, one of the two mountains of Juhaynah* and that 
boil l wadis went into Yanbuh 59 

Conclusions 

I'he exego Les of l ho Qur'an interpreted the word as “tangle wood,” 

which is not very convincing because in that a a so one must admit to errors 
of writing in iwo places in the text of die Qur'an. The other position is that 
the word is actually a (place-) name, one that had not entirely disappeared; 
the memory of the exact location to which it could refer, however, seems to 
have been lost. It is only with a look at she depiction of Arabia given by 
Ptokmacus that one comes to die surprising realization Lhat by ajQJ the 
Qur Tm not only handed down the name of the ancient port city of Leuke 
Rome, bus that it also, as providing a means of confirmation, gave the names 
of other places in the Nabataean kingdom. As a result, it is clear first of all 
lhai the written Qur'an ic text contains material that is older than she oral im- 
dition of the lext, that is h that it contains pre-Islamic material., second, it is 
dear that occasionally the oldest written transmission preserved this older 
text, even if the later exegetes, in their time of need, had io reach far too 
widely to offer their explanations or “corrections/ 1 Generally speaking, then, 
it will be worthwhile to work out the oldest conceivable textual structure and 
to pay attention to the fact that, in terms of its interpretation, the text is 
indeed adequate in its content. 
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NOTES 


1. [ formulated the foundational ideas of this article in Jerusalem on July 4, 
2G0 Q t in the paper "Leuke Kome in die Qur'an: A Way out of the Tanglewood 3 ?" as 
a part of the Eighth International Conference, "From Jahiliyya to Is tarn.,'' July 2—7, 
2U0G. 

Special attention has been paid in this article to the transcription of Arabic because 
pan of the argument is directly related to the question of how certain words tire written 
in the Qur'an. Thus, Alif-Waslah is always represented by <=':>, Hanizab on A3 if or Ya J 
or Waw by <> T and llamzah without carrier as L Ayn is, as usual* < e >- 

2. On this topic, uf. Aloys Sprender* Das Lebeit und cite Lehre des Mohammad 
(Nadi gruOientheds tmbemtizteti Quellen faearbeitei), 2nd ed., 3 vols. (Berlin: Nico- 
laisehe VerSagsbuchhandlung, IS69), I: 459-504, 5(35 -25; cf. also Josef llorovitz, 
Korortische UntcrsuchungerK (Berlin and Leipzig: dc G my ter, 1926). 

3. Alois Musil, The Northern Hegdz: A Topographical Itinerary ,'American 
Geographical Society Oriental Explorations and Studies, no.. I (New York: Amer¬ 
ican Geographical Society,. 1926), 29If. 

4. These translations are those by Picklhall; emphases arc my own- 

5. Musil, Northern IJegaz. pp- 299-30! . Musil is of the opinion that the harbor 
called Egra / a al-Hijr bore the same name as the Nabataean city of Egra f 'al-Hljr, 
which lay far inland. This situation would then be analogous to that of the city 
Madyan and its harbor which bore the same name. 

b, Ibid., pp. 2731.312, 

7, Ibid,* pp. 278-87. 313; Hermann v r WiBmann, “Madiama und Medians! 
(Madyan, MkEanV' in ready s Real-Encyciopiklie dor classischen Alterhimswis- 
senschcifi, SnppL BiL XII (1970), pp. 525—52. 

8- See, e.g^ John llealy. "The Nabataeans and Madam $alih," At lab The 
Journal of Saudi Arnlmin Archaeology 10 (140 6/ E 986): l OS— 16 and plates 107. I OS, 
109 (maps). See also Dail'ullah Al-Talhi cl al. r "Preliminary Report on. al-Hijr Exca¬ 
vations during the First Season 1406/1986," A dal- The Journal of Saudi Arabian 
Archaeology 11 (14Q9/I9SS): 47-57. 

9. 'Antarah p. 41 3. 19: a-fa-mht bukd'i tjamSwotin _ft 'aykarin . .. and aL 
iSlabigbah p. 10 L 14: tajlfi bi-qddimatay hamamati "aykatin ... according to Albert 
Arazi h Six Early Arab Pads. New ed. and Concordance (Jerusalem. 1999). Sec also 
the entry d*\ in E. W. Lane r Arabic-English Lexicon. 1-Vill (London, 3863), repr, 
in USA. 1955, 

10. Unfortunately, the usual Arabic character sets do not provide a Hamza 
written upon Use connecting line between two letters, although this is not rare at all 
3W Qur anic quotations. As a .substitute for tins Hamza in tills article, the words which 
appear in Arabic script will be written with a special long character ifa(\dty, however. 
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the transliteration of this kind of a Hamza is unequivocal, appealing always as c'>, 
whether the Hamza is placed over a connecting line or without a “carrier” a [together. 

11. Murtada al-Zabldh Taj at-anlst s_v. 'oyk\ Thu Mansur, Lisan at-arab, s.v. ayk. 

] 3, J. G. Wetzstein. "Nordarabien and die syrische Wuste nach den A sign ben der 
Esngebomen (Fortsctzung)/ 1 Zeds ehrift fur nlfemeitie Erdkimde IK (1865): 441. 

13. Moritz in RE. voI r XII (1925), col. 1262: "WeLzstemb identification .., with 
at-Aika of the Qur'an, is nothing other than a idea which is linguistically impossible, 
because XcOKp [Imke] would be transferred into Arabic as luko or tttka y as 
2x4c vve to [Sekukeia] became SiiftikiynE 

1-1. Heinrich Freiherr v. Malt/an, Meine Wallfahrt nach Mekka: Rvisv in die 
Kiisiengegend nnd ini I intern von Hedschas, 2 voJs. (Leipzig: Dyk r 1865; reprint edi¬ 
tion. Jlildcsheim: 01 ms, 2004) I; 16—24: concerning the place Etc re called “Auara/ 1 
see below, in the section entitled "Leake Korut- - 'ntdiuwna'J* 

1 5. Musi I, Northern Hejtiz, p. 28(1 Musi Is association reminds one of ihe equa¬ 
tion ot" Hakkali and Makkah in the exegesis of Lbc Qur'an. 

IG- A. F Lr Beeston, “The “Men of the Tangle wood’ in Ihe Qur'an/ 11 Journal of 
Semitic Studies 13 (1968): 253-55. 

17. C. E. Hoswordi, "Madyun Sbu'ayh jn Pie-Islamic and Early Islamic Lore 
and History# 1 Journal of Semitic Studies 29, no. 1 (Spring 1984): 53—64. 

18. In die “thicket/’ that is r I have myself experienced tribespeople living 
among thick trees in the i mined Sale vicinity of al-Matammah in ihe Wadi Mud hah, 
in Yemen. Sitting an that thicket I talked about the neighboring settlement, built from 
neat multistory clay houses, which au old innai laconically commented thus; “Hawla 
buyya, nastaififhum" (“Thosft are dealers [ori weekly markets| T "weak ones* in our 
eyes"). This means that the inhabitants ol die houses exist under ihe protection of 
the tribcspeople living in die thicket. However, one imagines ihe ‘Ad and the 
Thamud much more in rock dwellings or stone houses rather than in a thickest 

19. Jn the two oilier transmissions of the Quranic lext, as well as in NfilVs vari¬ 
ants (see tile table below, in the grayed boxes), a differentiation appears to he made 
between the thing ("tanglewood” = a£AJI ) and the place-name . This would mean 
Thai the varying way of writing ihe nism has destroyed the identity of both forms. 

20. Concerning sura 15:78 I have seen only the two facsimile udiihms of ihe 
manuscripts Paris BN Ms. ar. 328 (a), p- 320, line 20, and London HLOr. 2165, p. 
140. I. 21: these manuscripts do not contain she Either ihree texts. Both manuscripts 
show the “correct' 1 text of die Cairo standard edition. Concerning Ihese facsimiles 
of. SorgEo Noja Noscda and Frangois Pcroche, Sources de In frcmsmisxitm muritt- 
scrite dii text Coranique, l; Les manuserhs ik style MgBz F> vol. L La manuscript 
aruhe J2S(a J de hi BibUotheque naiiomde de trance (Lesa; Fondazioric Feml Noja 
Noseda, 1998) and vnl, 2:1, La manuscript Or. 2165 (f. I a 61) de hi British Ubrary 
[Lcsa: Fondazione Ferni Noja Noseda. 200 J ). 
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21. 'At-Quran *al-Karim . Taxmlin Muhammad. Abd al-KahmEn Muhammad* 
"al-Quhirah: Diir aLMusbnf 138371964. Cat-Qufun 'al-Karim [in [tie original 
wilhout a tiilt-j). Khali 'al-Tpjam 'al-MuiiiurtmadT IW 1355) (Tunis: Maktabat 'al- 
Mimar, no year [ca. 1995]). 

22. Miixhaj Sharif, bt-riwByat P at- L imfim Quliin hi-'l-rasm 'al-hjthmariL Tdad 

Maktabat "nl-Yuman 'iiLKuhra, Sana/, no year (after 19K3), This work was not pub¬ 
lished in Yemen, but rather in Libya, as the appendix nn pages iii-vj rdveals. In 
Zaydi Ycmcn T however, [be transmission following Qfilun is widespread, too. For 
curiosity J quote its page iv: Li The committee [of editors] began its work on Monday* 
Lhu 27 th of Rabf “al-'Akbar (of the year) 1390 after the passing of the Prophet [ihis 
being the new era introduced by Mu'ammar aLQadhdhUfi!}—Cod bless him and 
grant him salvation!—which corresponds to March 2nd, 19S2 ad. It was the 
anniversary of the first proclamation of the [Libyan] Jainahiriyyah, the establish¬ 
ment of democratic power, and llic announcement of Lbe historical documen* in 
which die Muslim Libyan Arabic people made known that Ehe honorable Quran 
would be the law of society in die Arabic Libyan Socialist People's Jamnhiriyyah. 
On the blessed Night of Destiny |i.c. ? on ihe 27th] ot I he honored Ramadan of the 
year 1392 after the passing of the Pmphet^God bless him and grunt him salva¬ 
tion]—which corresponds to June 7th, 1983. a huge religious festival was celebrated 
in the Mawlay Muhammad mosque in Tarabulus [Tripoli |* on which occasion ihe 
Brother in Religion and Revolution, General Mti'arnmnr al-QadhdbJifi, leader of ihe 
Glorious Revolution, officially wrote the last [Quranic] word in the Mushaf 

nl-Jamabtrivyah, to the cries of “’Alldhit 'akb&rF' arid "hi ilRJia 'ilhJ 'IlfikJ" of thou¬ 
sands of Muslims." (My additions in [brackets |)_ 

23. "AI>l l "al-'AI Salim Makram (wa-) Ahmad Mukhtar Umar (Tdad) T Mujairt 
al-Qira T at \tf-Qur r miyyah, mda muqaddimah ft 'i-qira'&t wa-'ash-har 'al-qun-a'. 
1-Vm. al-Kuwayt: Dhar ’al-Salisil, 1402- 3405/1932-19Sx 

24. h Al-ZamakJisharI argues that "LaykalY should not be read like "laylah,” but 
rather as 'Taykah/' that is, with a Hamza after the Lam, because the Alif is not 
written but still must be taken itno consideration in pronunciation, He seems to be 
thinking here of the two places in which 4£All is written fully. 

25. MQQ IV, pp. 324f., n. 2. 

26. 40-70 CE: Lionel Gascon, ed-. The Fenphis Mans Trythraei: Text with 
Introdttclia^ Translation, trial Commentary' (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1989), pp, 6f. and n. 7. 

27. 95—130 ce: G. W. B. Uiintingford, ed. + The Tenpins of ihe Erythraean Sea 
by an Unknown Author with Some Extracts from Agatha rkhides* 'On the Erythraean 
Serf (London,' Hakluyt Society, 1980). p. 12. Wibmann, “Madiamu and Mudiana/' 
in RE.SuppL i 1970): col. 542, dated the text even later, "around and after 210 cf..’ 1 

28. Henry I. Macadam, ''Strabo, Pliny the Elder, and Ptolemy of Alexandria: 
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Three Views of Ancient Arabia and its Peoples, ' in t-l .vwi 

i'nvirtmnemeni hhtarique et culture!: A ties du Colloqtte de Strasbourg 24-27jtdn 
1987 , ed. T. Fsihd (Leiden: Brill 1989), P- 299 . (The whole article can be found on 
pp. 289-315,) 

29, Michael Lloyd Ingraham et aL, "Saudi Arabian Comprehensive Survey 
Program: c. Preliminary Report on a Reconnaissance Survey of the Northwestern 
Provinces" A slid: The Journal of Saudi Arabian Archaeology 5 (1401/1981): 59—79 
iu)d plates 62 and 67 (= Contour Map of Aynumih, with Khuraybah). 

3(3. Ah aLMugftannum, Sal ah aBHehva, anti Jamal Mural "Catalogue of Sta¬ 
tions on the Egyptian (Coastal) and Syrian (Inland.) Pilgrimage Routes,” A si fit: Thu 
Journal of Saudi Arabian Ajehaeology 7 (1403/1983): 46 (the entire anlcle com¬ 
prises pp. 42-75). 

3L Strabo, Timms, and Dio Cassia all described (3ns expediiion, led by (he 
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POSTSCRIPT 


The sporadic mention of persons, peoples, or places is a typical feature of Lhc 
Qur anic style, ami ihe want for more details is certainly one reason for the 
development of the so-called lsrd*iiiyydt genre of popular biblical stories in 
(he early limes of Islam, However, the inierest in such details is not rcsirieted 
to the Orientalists' questions of provenance, dependency, or mtluenee, but it 
has risen also among modem Muslim cxegetes. The "lather of die literary 
exegesis of the Qur'an’ 1 is renowned to be the Egyptian Amin al-KhulI 
(1895“ 1967), whose ideas have been further developed by Muhammad 
Ahmad Xhalal'Allah, Binl al-Shat', and today by Neisr Abu Znid. in his oul- 
linc of an exegesisof the Qur^n. al-Khali mentions explicitly the places 
and peoples ill at we have dealt with in this article: 

As long as vve mention al-Hijr, al AhqHf, al-Aykah, Midyaii, the homes of 
ThnmQd and [he camps of 'Ad, without knowing about these places more 
than ihese casual indications we are not entitled to say that wc have under 
stood what she Quran tell* about ihcni or about ihcir petopics nor lha[ we 
have grasped the intention of what die Quran tells about them. Thus, the 
lesson of this narrative cannot become manifest, nor can the requested 
wisdom and guidance become beneficial and effeciive, (transl. C.-R. P.) 

Apart. front the religious motive behind at-Kliulfs curiosity to know more 
about the like Quranic details, there is no doubt that both the believer and the 
unbeliever have, first of all, an interest in finding facts acceptable for all In 
this respect perhaps my article is of help. 
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SYRIAN AND ARABIAN 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE QUR’AN 


Karl-Heinz Ohlig 



he region of “Syria"—a cultural term, not a political one—reaches 


from the Palestinian coast of the Mediterranean to the other side of 
the Tigris and from the Persian Gulf to northern Mesopotamia. Historically, 
the majority of the population was ethnically Semitic and shaped by the Ara¬ 
maic language and culture. For one-and-a-half millennia, in the time of the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians, Semitic political empires developed. After 
this period, eastern Syria stood under Persian, Greek, Parthian, and Sas- 
sjmian rule, with western Syria under the government of Lhe Romans (and 
Byzantines), 

THE POLITICAL, CULTURAL, AND RELIGIOUS 
REGION OF SYRIA 

Political History — A Short Outline 

After a short interlude in die late third millennium BCE (the time of the Akka¬ 
dians), Mesopotamia, which (at the risk of oversimplification) had until that 
time been Sumerian, was taken over by the Semitic empires of the Babylo- 
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nians t the Assyrians, and (beginning in the laic seventh century bce) again 
by the Babylonians. At the same time, small, and still somewhat an to mo us 
Semitic states had remained Uh quite a Sting period on lhe eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean. During the sixth century net- at the latest, however, these 
states were integrated into the Nco- Baby Ionian Empire. 

Beginning probably around 1000 bce, the Aramaic language slowly 
developed, and it later became the lingua franca of this area. Tn the sixth cen¬ 
tury it even pushed out the Hebrew language, so [lust Jesus' mother tongue 
was Aramaic, This language, first called “Aramaic” and later “Syriac,” sur¬ 
vived all the politico-cultural overlapping and the occasional repression in its 
region, and, even into Ihe eighth century cn + when the Arabization of the area 
had already begun, it was ihe language of the people, their business, their 
culture, and the Christian liturgy. 

By ihe eighth century BCE, the Modes ruled over a. huge amount of terri¬ 
tory north of the Babylonian Empire, from current eastern Turkey to the 
region around the Indus River' their kin spec pie, the Indo-European Persians, 
then followed them into this area. These latter people* who settled on the 
Persian Gulf, were for a long time vassals of the Median kings, until they 
founded their own large empire under Cyrus U (d. 52 i ) BCE) t beginning in the 
middle of the sixth century. To this empire belonged the previous Median 
Empire* the Baby Ionian Empire, Asia Minor (Lydia), and later also Thrace 
and Egypt. A further attempt at conquests in Europe was hindered by the 
Scythians and the opposition of Lhe Greeks. 

Beginning at that time, the Persian language and culture became and 
remained an important factor in the region under consideration here, 
although beginning in the middle of the fourth century bob, even government 
documents were published in lhe Aramaic language and script. Also at this 
rime, the Zoroastrian religion (Zarathustra, d, ca. 553 bob?), which had 
begun around 600 BCE, acquired religious power that would last into Lhe 
Islamic period, even though it was not spread via missionaries under the Per¬ 
sian kings. Rallier, they preferred to allow the regional religions and priest¬ 
hoods to remain; Cyrus II T for example, approved of the Babylonians and 
their priests as servants of the Babylonian city-god Marduk r and Cyrus was 
hailed as a messianic figure in the (Hebrew) Old Testament. 

In the fourth century nen (beginning in 334), the powerful Persian Empire 
and the Indus River vyliey were conquered in only a few years by the Mace¬ 
donian king Alexander (d. 323); by means of this conquest, Hellenistic culture 
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and Greek language and education spread throughout the area. Hellenistic 
influence established itself even more strongly during the subsequent period of 
the empires of the Dmdochi. The largest of these, the Sdeueid Empire, 
included the entire Near Eastern region from the west coast of Asia Minor (but 
not central Anatolia) to the Gulf of Oman, Armenia fell to the Sdoucids under 
Anttochus 111 (223^187)* only lo be later conquered by the Romans in 192, 
Further, although Palestine had initially be longed to the Ptolemaic Empire, it 
too fell to die Seleuctds under Antiochns 111; however, the Sole acids' rigid 
policies of HeHenization in Israel gave rise to the revolt of the Maccabees. 

After die death of Alexander, the Parni nomads (from the steppes near 
the Caspian Sea) migrated south and founded the Parthian Empire, which 
was in first Et vassal slate of the Seleucids. In 238 e ce Arsaces ! (ea, 297-211 
nai), king of the Pan hums, declared his people's independence from the 
Seleucids. Just fiFly years later, the Parthians were able to conquer Persia and 
Mesopotamia, an event that brought the Sdeueid Empire to an end. Begin¬ 
ning in 66 ece, the Parthians stretched their authority toward northern 
Mesopotamia; in the ivest T on the Euphrates, their empire bordered on die 
sphere of influence of the Roman Empire, in the period following, both the 
Parthians and the Romans sought to expand their areas of power: however, 
despite occasional military victories and temporary acquisitions of land, for 
the most part the- Euphrates remained the border between the two. 

From the beginning of their imperial reign, the Parthians preserved the 
governmental structures of [he Seleucids, Greek remained the official lan¬ 
guage, and consequently Hellenistic traditions remained in force for a longer 
period than the Hellenes themselves. In the first century BCR, though, the 
central power of the state weakened, and the Parthian Empire became el 
feudal stale with regional principalities. Beginning in this period, Hellenism 
was repressed, and Persian influences moved to the foreground. 

One of the feudal states, Persia, declared itself independent under Ardashir 
I (ruled 220-240 nO T who was the founder of the Sassanian dynasty; as a result 
of this move, Persia was able to support the Parthian dynasty, which had been 
weakened as a result of its battles with the Roman Empire. From this period 
onward, eastern Syria belonged to the Sassaruan Empire. The SaSsattians pur¬ 
sued aggressive policies toward I heir western neighbor, the Roman Empire, 
but I he former spheres of influence remained largely unchanged. It was only in 
the time of Khosnm I (531-579), who was temporarily able lo possess Antioch 
and who drove the Christians out of Yemen, and under Khosrau 11 ( 591-628), 
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who conquered Palestine and Egypt, that the conflicts with the Byzantine 
Empire reached their apex. The Sasssmian army was utterly destroyed in 622 
by Emperor Hcradius of Byzantium. 

The Sussanian Empire was a sirongly centralized state, with <1 soda! system 
marked by divisions resembling castes. Despite the Hellenistic traditions pre¬ 
sent in ihe empire, the Persian influences were stronger and Zoroastrianism was 
the state religion. Manichaeism, which It ad arisen in die third century c.f. fol¬ 
lowing (he teaching of Muni (d. 274 or 277 ce) ? was repressed lss a heresy. 

Emperor I leraclius, however, structured the Byzantine empire after 622 in 
a different way. West Syria and Pales line no longer belonged to a province of 
the empire; rather, they were turned over to Arab princes who were more or 
loss confederated and were responsible for the paying of tribute. Only a few 
years after its defeat at the hands of the Byzantines* die Sassanian Empire fell 
apart as the result of a civil war. Here again,, Arab-dominated powers took hold 
of the resulting situation, ns large empires developed under Arab Leadership* 
lirsi under the Umuyyads and then, after 75th under the Abbasids. 

Islamic literature of the ninth century connected the development of 
Arabic sheikdoms and empires with the expansion of Islam. However, the 
historical sources from ibis period (coins Lind inscriptions) show I hat these 
empires were strongly influenced by Christianity for quite a long time. J An 
analysis of the Christian Syriac literature uf the period also demonstrates 
these findings. 2 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES IN SYRIA AND PERSIA 

The name ASyrin’ T does not refer to a region that was homogenous, either eth¬ 
nically or culturally. Above all. Hellenism left behind deep roots in many 
cities in east Syria beginning with ihe conquest of Alexander and (he period 
of ihe Sdeucids, but also in the Parthian period. In addition, Persian influ¬ 
ences strongly affected east Syrian culture. West Syria, on the other hand, 
belonged to the Roman Empire as early as the pre-Christian period, and it 
remained so in the time of the Roman emperors and up (o (he reign of (the 
Byzantine) Emperor He radius. 

Despite diese Hellenistic and Persian influences* which were also sup¬ 
ported or pushed through by political means over long stretches of time, (lie 
Syro-Aramaic tradition, patterns of thought, and language made their mark on 
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the foundational dynamics of I KL.s region. The Syrian language and script 
remained alive and active: they were used for centuries after the beginning of 
the Common Era by emigre Arabs in the regions they ruled as the language 
of culture, business, liturgy,, and literature. Large portions of she population 
employed Aramaic as their everyday language, hi Nabataea. Palmyra, and 
Mesopotamia, different dialects of Syriac ("cast Syriac") were spoken, while 
in the West the dialects that, were spoken <ire called “west Syriac. n Syriac was 
the language, of the Christianity that was establishing itself in east Syria, as 
well as of its liturgy and its theological literature. The missionary work of 
these Christians reached Mesopotamia through Antioch and Edessa. 
“Edessn’s importance for LSyriyn Christianity ultimately reveals itself in that 
the Aramaic dialect of the city, what we cal! ‘Syriac/ became the authorita¬ 
tive language uf Scripture and liturgy for this branch of Christianity/’ 3 This 
connectedness of mentality and language even seems to have remained deter¬ 
minative of east Syrian Christianity in west Syria, for which Greek served as 
the language of church and theology but in which the Aramaic language 
remained alive in everyday life. Further, die writings of west Syrian {“Anti¬ 
ochene 1 ') theologians were often read—in Aramaic translation—in east Syria. 

From this evidence it is clear that Syrian Christianity was primarily 
shaped by the Aramaic language and manner of thinking; however, there 
were also other influences, among which Hellenistic theology was primary 
but which also included FershuWdiialist ideas. 


CHRISTIANITY IN SYRIA 

Christianity made its home in Syria quite early. Many of the writings of the 
New Testament originated in the HclIonized, bilingual west Syrian region; as 
was appropriate, given that this region belonged to the Roman Empire* Ihese 
texts were written in Greek. In Antioch* a Hellenistic city founded circa 3DU 
BCE by Seteucus I that was the later cultural center of west Syria, the fob 
lowers of Jesus were first called Christians. 

Soon, in the second century cr, Christianity seems to have spread further 
to the cast, namely, through Ldessa into Mesopotamia, perhaps even to the 
area east of the Tigris. 4 Most likely, die- people playing a role in the mis¬ 
sionary work from Palestine into the East included those Palestinian Jewish 
Christians called 1 Eh ionites A these individuals were declared heretics in the 
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West around 150 ce because of their Chris to! ogy, namely, that they said 
Jesus was “merely human” {psilos unthropos). These Jewish Christians 
likely had either been driven from the area, emigrated, or moved as part of 
their work as merchants. However, the Christian mission oriented toward the 
region of Mesopotamia seems to have taken as its point of departure the Ara¬ 
maic-speaking synagogue communities of the Parthian Empire, 5 This cul¬ 
tural I treat ion (in the synagogues), as well as the cultural relationship 
between the Jewish and Aramaic mental it res and languages, gave rise to the 
strong influence by Judaism ami the Old Testament on the later east Syrian 
Christianity. This influence stood closer to the Palestinian beginnings of 
Christianity <han Hellenistic Christianity, in which the ideas and thought pat¬ 
terns of a completely foreign culture were appropriated and made Chris¬ 
tianity's own. in this connection, it is also important that quite early (an exact 
dale cannot lie given at this point in the relevant scholarship) and through a 
slow process, a Syriac translation of the Old Testament appeared called the 
“Peshitta." The Gospels were read until the fifth century in die Syrian form 
of the "Diatcssaron" a gospel harmony put together by Tati an in the second 
half of the second century. Also, episcopal structures developed quite early, 
in the second half of the third century. 6 

Christians came into the Parthian Empire, and even more prominently 
into the Sassanian Empire which followed, by still another path. The military 
conflicts that broke out again and again in this period resulted, after (usually) 
short-term land gains by the Persians, in deportations of portions of the pop¬ 
ulation, including Christians who then established their own congregations 
in east Syria. “'I hese deported Christians, insofar as they consisted of Greek- 
speaking congregations, do not appear to have been integrated into the local 
Christian population until the fifth century, for reports of the time speak of 
divided churches and of two hierarchies with Greek and .Syriac/Aramaic as 
t h ei r res pec live liturgical la ngu a ge s. ” v 

The Syrian Christian mission also readied tribes or Arabians quite early, 
at first in the northern part <>J the Arabian peninsula, but above all Arabian 
kingdoms and tribes in Palestine and Mesopotamia, especially in the 
Euphrates River valley. Henri Charles conjectures that the fourth century 
was the time of the missionary work among these peoples, or if not. then cer¬ 
tainly the lilth. K From the characteristics of the Quranic material, however, 
earlier periods, namely, the third or fourth century, should be accepted, as I 
will shortly demonstrate. 5 
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There wilt he more to say later concerning the theological, influences on 
the communities of Syrian Christians. What is important here first is that, for 
approximately three hundred years, there existed a Hellenistic Christianity 
right alongside Syrian Christianity: indeed, Hellenistic influences are recog¬ 
nisable in (he area as a whole for an even longer period. These Hellenistic 
influences as well as the Persian influences in the area help to explain (hat, 
even early in the Christian period. Gnostic movements were quite at home in 
the region of Syria. For example, Marc ion ism spread into Syria and 
Osrhoene from the end of the second century onward. 10 In addition, both the 
Odes of Solomon and the gnostic Gospel of Thomas appeared in Syria in the 
second century, as well as the “Song of the Pearl” in the apocryphal acts of 
Thomas and most likely also the Gospel of Philip. Further, both Books of 
Jen, in which Seth plays an important role, as well as Sethian Gnosticism 
and the related Rarbcln Gnosticism (transmitted in the Apocryphon of John) 
should be ascribed to this region. This is certainly also true of the Mundaeans 
(from rmmda, “gnosis” or “knowledge”), who appeared in southern Iraq and 
Iran, and of their literature; these Mandacans used the name “Nazoreans” as 
a marker of sclf-idcntificatiott, and they are called “Bahians” in the Qur'an. 
Manichaeamsin appeared in the third century in Persia and spread eastward 
to central Asia and westward as far as northern Africa and Italy. 

“Gnosticism” was a phenomenon of syncretic lie Hellenism, in which an 
“understanding” of the basis of being, an important sot etiological concept for 
Hellenists, was bound up with an ethical and cosmogonic dualism more or 
less radical, in this case one strongly influenced by Persian traditions. IJ The 
negative valuation of the material and/or bodily was often (e.g.. in Mar- 
cion ism) connected with a Christo logic a I Doectism: the divine Logos only 
took on the appearance of a body, which he gave up again before the cruci¬ 
fixion, This dualism reveals strongly anti-Jewish impulses among the Gnostic 
movements in east Syria. These impulses derived from the region's wide¬ 
spread belief in the Old Testament creation story, that is. the story of a good 
creator and a good creation, against which Gnosticism had to array itself. This 
context may have been influenced by Jewish communities; however, because 
the conflicts primarily concerned Christian gnosis, it was most likely Syrian 
Christianity, in which the re cep lion of Lhe Old Testament was very developed, 
(hat called forih ibis polemic on the pan of the Gnostic groups. 

Along with Gnostic perspectives (whether bound up therewith or inde¬ 
pendent (herefrom), radical ascetic (and sometimes anti-Jewish) ideas were 
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widespread. Already in (he second century, (here were en cram tic streams of 
thought in Edcssa and the surrounding region. Tali an I he Syrian was not far 
from these, as lie advocated a strong demarcation for Christians from the 
Greek culture, which he lurid to be “lascivious.” in addition, BardaLsan 
(Bardesanes, d. 222), who created 150 anti-Marc ion ice songs or psalms, 
should be included here, as well as the later congregation of the deacon Audi 
(ca. 325 in Udessa) and the Messulians and stylites of tile fifth century. 

This amazingly colorful landscape of Gnostic and ascetic ideas should 
not lead one, 1 hough, into thinking that “more orthodox” forms of Syrian and 
Greek Christianity were not able to establish themselves even further, or ihat 
they were not determinative for the Christianity of the region. Around the 
end of i lie second century, groupings of “orthodox” Christians under the 
leadership of a certain Paint were known. Full her, the Abgar legend of Adda i 
(the Doarina Adtfoi) appeared in the third century, possibly against an early 
iomi of Gnosticism in the area. This text claimed ihe apostle Thomas as the 
founder of Christianity in Edessa and Syria; in 349 his supposed remains 
were brought to Edessa, and in 394 they were formally installed. In die 
course ol the third and fourth centuries, a moderate Christianity canto to the 
fore, one no longer duaiistic or radically ascetic in nature; this Christianity 
then spread further, both into Mesopotamia and into Persia. 

At this time there was no official persecution of Christians in the Sas- 
sanian Empire; however, limited local conflicts did occur, usually with 
Zoroastriari priests. When systematic persecutions of Christians began in the 
Roman Empire under Emperor Dedust in 250. not a few Christians, primarily 
those from west Syria, fled to Persia; by means of this influx, the Greek - 
speaking congregations in Persia grew. It was only after the Edict of Milan 
in 313, and only hilly alter the elevation of Christianity to the slate religion 
in 380—381, that doubts arose in the Sassanian Empire concerning the loy¬ 
alty of local Christians, as they could be maintaining relationships with the 
Roman Empire. This doubt was strengthened ih.rough the expectation of the 
Roman emperor ihai lie had to take care of Christians wherever ihey might 
be, oven beyond his own borders. As a result, the first national (that is. per¬ 
mitted by i lie king) persecutions of Christians took place; these resulted in 
martyrdoms. Around the end of the fourth century, the situation for Chris¬ 
tians began again to improve. 

C hristiunity was able to further establish itself even in these periods of 
persecution. The church in Persia had its own hierarchy: approximately 
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eighty bishoprics were brought together to create ecclesiastical provinces led 
by metropolitan bLstiops_ 1 ^ Consequently, the importance of the empire's 
capital. the city of Selcucia-Ctesiphon on the Tigris, grew, la a process quite 
similar to ihe development of Constantinople into a patriarchate, Sc I cud a- 
Ctesiphon’s bishop soon held the leadership of the entire church in the Sas- 
sankm Empire under the tide “CstholicosT 

in 410 a synod was called in the capital city by the Sassanian king Yazd- 
gii'd I (this was similar to the si mat ion in the West under the Roman 
emperors): this synod was intended to reorganize ecclesiastical structures in 
the wake of the persecutions. Here it was decided to be rid of the double hier¬ 
archy of Aramaic- and Greek-speaking congregations; from dial point for¬ 
ward there was to he only one Syrian-Christian hierarchy. The decisions of 
Nicaea were discussed and accepted; this was likely a requirement for the 
integration of die “Greeks." To the bishop of the capital city was ascribed the 
highest office in die consecration of bishops, whereby he (with the agree¬ 
ment of I lint king) became the “Head of the East Syrian Church/* 34 Before the 
end of ihe lifih ceruury, he received the title of “Cathol icos/' and the Syrian 
church became autocephalous, merely the ins tit it Lion a] formalization of a 
state of affairs already in force, 

The reception of the Council of Nicaea proceeded slowly and with some 
difficulty; this council was followed by other “Greek” synods, which 
remained without theological import whatsoever in East. Syria. Around 400 
the Syrian liturgy spread out from Nt situs into the entire region of East Syria; 
further, the nascent architecture of churches and holy places was indepen¬ 
dent of the West/ 5 Concerning the Christianization of Arabic tribes, “the 
state of the sources does not allow delimits conclusions to he made, mainly 
because the Arabic and Turkish tribes were nomadic or at least semi- 
nomadic,” However, the presence of an Arabian bishop in Hira is docu¬ 
mented beginning in 4IQ4 G In die fifth century, Christianity was able to 
make inroads into ihe upper, Zoroaslriau levels of society* a development 
that occasionally led to difficulties. By the ceu! of this century, perhaps due 
to she influence of the Zoroastrian obligEition to marry, the influence of 
monastic!sm was reduced and celibacy was abolished; even some leaders of 
she east Syrian Church, including the Catholicos Babai and his successor 
Silas (early sixth century ), were married, 17 As the same time, authority struc¬ 
tures were taken over from ihe model of the Byzantine Church, and their 
apostolicily was claimed; this move indicated a deepening of the east Syrian 
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Church's autoceipbaiy, not a division from the Greek church. Beginning 
around 600, monastitism was able once more Lo gain a foothold in the Hast, 
and in the following century it was fully reintegrated into the church. 

The oust Syrian Church had not supported the condemnation oT Nestu- 
rius at the Council of Ephesus (431)4® Following the later testimony of 
Catholics Timothy J (780-823), this meant that "in the Hast the faith 
remained as it had been/ 49 The forced emigration of Ne&lorian theologians 
and Christians from ihe West further strengthened Nestorian influences in 
the east Syrian ambit,- 0 

The period following Ephesus also witnessed a spread of Monophysiie 
theology in east Syria. For example, Rubbish, ihe bishop of Edessa from 412 
to 435, who had taken part in 431 in Ephesus in the ("Nestorian'') synod led 
by John of Antioch, later turned to I he Cyril line Party and fought against 
Nestorianism. With this step, though, he came into opposition with the the¬ 
ological school of Edessa, whose leader [has deposed him as bishop in 435. 

I has, however, translated works of Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, and Nestorius into Syriac. In 486 a synod in Seleucia-Ciesiphun 
adopted a Dyophysite creed based on the teaching of Theodore, 21 In addi¬ 
tion. all farther Syrian synods in the sixth century saw themselves in relation 
lo Theodore's theology, while Ncsloriiis did not play such a role. 22 

The school of Edessa, which was at this time the single center of educa¬ 
tion for the Persian clergy, was closed in 489 by the (Monophysiie) emperor 
of the cast Roman Empire. Teachers and students migrated to Persia, where 
ihey strengthened their "Nestorian Jh character. Later, the Council of Chal- 
cedon Was accepted in thL region (aside from its condemnation of Nesto 
riush although it was received only superficially; the Syrians were not able 
to do much with (lie council's technical definitions. Still another synod in 
605 under the Catholicos Mar Gregorius strengthened ihe “NesEoruin” char¬ 
acter of the church in the Sussuninn Empire. 2? 

After ihe closing of the school of Edessa, many teachers ami students 
settled m Njsibis, so ihal ibis city took over a leading role in theological edu¬ 
cation from that time into the seventh century. Here, as in Edessa. the writ¬ 
ings of Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsueslia, and (less often) Nesto- 
rius played a central role. 

In the meantime, Monophyslrisni had been able lo spread even further, 
primarily in west Syria, The Monophysite Sever us succeeded in becoming 
(he patriarch of Antioch in 512. assisted in large measure by Byzantine pol- 
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Sites helpful to his cause. However, in 51 9. under (he rule of Emperor Justin 
I, he had lo retire into Egypl T where he diet] hi 538. 

With the support of Empress Theodora* who herself was inclined toward 
Monophyshism. Theodore “of Arabia" was consecrated as bishop in 542 by 
the exiled patriarch of Alexandria, Theodosius (d. 566): Bosra was entrusted 
to Theodore as his metropolitan see. Jacob Raradaeus (d. 578) was conse¬ 
crated in 544 as "Bishop of the Arabs/" and he established Monophysitism 
in cast Syria through visitation trips. Later Munophysites would call them¬ 
selves “Jacobites” after this Jacob. 

Thus developed Monophysite Chri.sE kinky—primarily. but not only, in 
west Syria. In east Syria there were countless conflicts between the Jacobites 
and the Syrian Church under its Catholicos, who represented "the majority 
of Christians in the Sassanide Empire/ 1 - 4 For example, Bahai the Great (J. 
after 628), who held together the church in lhe Sassaniim Empire during a 
vacancy in Lhe Catholic ate between 60S-609 and 628, was a strict 
Uyuphyshe imd oriented his thinking to that of Theodore of Mopsuesluc In 
addition, the school of Seleucia-Cteriphou, about which little is known, was 
shaped by “Nesiorian” theology. 

Because of the Syrian mentality's relationship to Jewish ways of 
il linking, at id also because of the use of the same language, namely, Aramaic, 
there was a growing convergence between Jews and Christians around the 
year 700. A1 dial lime synods forbade Christians from taking part in Jewish 
festivals. "Such constantly repeated laws indicate that they were not being 
followed/' 25 On die other side, many Jews at this time converted to (Syrian) 
Christianity. 26 However, the official Syrian Church am! its liturgy (even until 
today) expressed a sharp anti-Judaism. 

After Lhe victory of Emperor Heme 1 ins over the Sudani an Empire in the 
year 622— that is. in i he last phase of the Sassanian rule* as well as under the 
government of Arabic leaders—the Syrian Church was able lo develop fur¬ 
ther, to send missionaries as far as China, and also to found many new eleis¬ 
ters: "Numerous new monasteries were founded, and many writings and 
anthologies . . . were produced/"- 7 

During the late seventh century* and into the eighth, east Syrian acad¬ 
emic life blossomed. Theological works and commentaries on Aristotle were 
produced (e,g, T by Cat hoi i cos HenanisluV 1 [d. 700])* and Greek writings 
were translated into Syriac and Arabic. Above all. scholarly and literary 
activity in diverse cultural centers of east Syria was important from the 
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middle of the eighth century onward. As Baum has said, "The secular scien¬ 
tific and literary work of the ‘Historians’ flourished during the first phase of 
the Abbas id period, 1 ' and even medical and philosophical works from ancient 
Greek literature were translated into Syriac and Arabic,- 1 * 

STRUCTURES AND MODELS OF SYRIAN THEOLOGY 
AND ITS MENTALITY 29 

Prc-Nicene Theology 

Not counting Gnostic figments, only a few pre-Mcene literary witnesses sur¬ 
vive from which one may discern the contours of a specifically Syrian the¬ 
ology. The most likely reason fori his stale of affairs was the deep cultural inter¬ 
mixing between “Greeks/* Jews, and Orientals. Indeed, it must have taken 
some time before the various specific Christian communities with theologies 
distinguishable from one another would have developed; one may say the- same 
for Else process by which individuals would have arisen from these groups to 
put those theologies inio written forms. Consequently, Syrian theology in the 
pre-Nicene period did not enjoy a Imdition unbroken in terms of literary wit¬ 
nesses; however, there are enough texts—even if they arc transmitted only in 
fragmentary form—that the most important structures are already recogniz¬ 
able. Fundamental to the Syrian world (and comparable to Jewish understand¬ 
ings} is a thought-world oriented above all so history and not, as in the Hel¬ 
lenistic mu lit ion, to "being 1 " or “essence 11 as such, than is, to the nature of God, 
humanity, and the cosmos. God acted in. history—through the prophets and 
through Jesus. Humans can lind salvation through following Jesus, through 
proving themselves worthy (Bewdhrung), and not, as in Greek Christianity, 
through the “divini station' 1 brought about by the ‘God-man Jesus C brisk 

The oldest literary witness to Syrian theology is Ignatius of Antioch (d. 
between 109 and I 17); afterward, from the second century onward, there are 
extant traces from some of the so-called Apostolic Fathers, along with Titian 
the Syrian and Theophilus of Antioch (both of the second half of the second 
century), Paul of Sfimosaia (second half of the third century), Arius (d. ca, 336), 
and Eustathius of Antioch (d_ between 337 and 370), who began his theological 
efforts before Nicaea but only later put them in a finished literary form. 

The earliest representative is Ignatius of Antioch, who was (also?) 
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Greek-speaking and m whose writings one can detect the beginnings of de¬ 
ments of later Hellenistic (“Alexandrian”) Chris tology, if ins letters are 
authentic, lie emphasizes in his antitheses a second “divine" mode of being 
(Sdnwetse) for Jesus. Nonetheless, one can also see ideas found in Syrian 
thought. His own sotsriological goal h a thoroughgoing l *Uuman-ness ” 30 
which is achieved in a concrete human life: “The faithful must follow the 
way of their Lord, that is, an earthly path in a human life, if they are to come 
Lt> unity with the Lord and with God."* 1 In this the Christian can either fat! 
or prove his worthiness. Despite Ignatius's (or his later editors') appropria¬ 
tion of Hellenistic Chrislological vocabulary, Jesus was for him above all die 
“new man," who “obeyed [GodJ all the way to death.” 32 

The DklcicJuu which must likely arose in Syria, identified Jesus as the “ser¬ 
vant of GtkL’^ - The Martyrdom of Polycarp. y the origin of which is unclear, 
named God '“the father of this beloved and adored servant, Jesus,Christ./ 
Both texts see God in monarchical ways and Jesus as the servant of God; these 
common features argue for a Syrian origin of the Martyrdom of Polycarp. 

Tati an the Syrian was born in the northern Mesopotamian area of the 
Syrian world; in Rome he became u Christian and a student ol Justin. After 
Justin's death Tatian Left the community in Rome and went 10 work in his 
home region. There, after having made strong criticisms of Hellenism in his 
Oration to the Hellenes (ca. 165). he supported eneratilic ideas as Far as 
demanding that the wine used in the celebration of the Eucharist be replaced 
with water (thus the name "'Aquarians"). Only the Oration to the Hellenex 
and some fragments of his gospel harmony, the “Diatessaron" [hen did 
tewtirtm), are extant.^ The latter, originally written in Syriac, was used for 
a long time in the Syrian Church and was often set alongside other scriptural 
writings as canonical; it was not forbidden as heretical until the time of tin; 
leadership of Rubbuia ofEdessa (d. 435). However, it was still used into the 
sixth century before being completely replaced by the Peshitta. 

As a student of Justin's, Tatum spoke of the “divine Logos." who was at 
lhc same lime the hypostasis (original foundation) of everyihing* 36 He came 
forth, however, “in the beginning” (Gen. 1:1) from God through an act of 
God s will and was God’s *"first-bom work/ 1 "’ 7 In Jesus “God has appeared 
in human form” ^ (NB: there is here no accompanying conception of an 
^incarnation” of the Hellenistic order), and humans are born in i mi lotion of 
the Logos.*- 1 In addition to these borrowings from Hellenistic thought, how¬ 
ever. Tatian also supported Syrian ideas: above all, freedom, (he importance 
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for salvation of temporal actions (the human soul Is not "naturally” 
im mortal, but only as a result o fit correctly-practiced recognition of God), 4f} 
and a definite monotheism. Tn Tadan's thought, though, many things remain 
either unclear or simply unimportant; this modem impression may be the 
result of the paucity of extant source materials. 

There is only one writing extant from Theophilus, who became the 
bishop of Antioch in 169, namely. Ad Atifoiycum . written after 180 and 
according to which Then phi I us came from Mesopotamia. Like his contem¬ 
porary Tatian, he set himself against Greek culture and philosophy. His book 
is often truly “disorganized, 7 * 41 He, like Tatian, appropriated die Logos 
teaching of Justin: [he Logos came forth from God in the beginning and, 
under the name of “Spirit/’ "Wisdom,” "Towerf and '"Son of Godf formed 
the inner constitution ot the cosmos. Nonetheless, he is still the firstborn L ot : 
all creation” 42 and therefore is a creature. 

Nevertheless, Thcophilus was the first to use the word "Triad 11 for God. 415 
His fundamental monarch! an ism, (hough, did not dissolve through this 
usage. For the “Triad” is to be understood in ten ns of salvation history and in 
a dynamic fashion. Peculiarly, Jesus does not appear in his text; raiher, he is 
hidden away as the one who is quoted, the one who leads us through his 
gospel to correct life and to salvation; 14 "Scripture” Is only that which is later 
called the “Old Testament.” 

It is dear, however, that Theophilus was advocating a starkly "historical” 
mode of thought. Only through correct action, "through the observing of the 
divine commandment^ cun we determine whether our souls are mortal or 
immortal 45 Further, he explains tlmt the men of God became “like vessels of 
the Holy Spirit and like prophets inspired and taught" by God, so that They 
became "tools of God.” 46 He says nothing about Jesus Christ, but one can sur¬ 
mise that he considers him to be—-surpassingly?—among ibis -group. 

The contours of a Syrian theology cannot be discerned with much 
clarity, even into the third century. The influences on the theological vocab¬ 
ulary were too strong: these came from Greek-Chrktian directions, above all 
from Justin, and possibly also through the leaching on die Lugos of Philo of 
Alexandria, the Jewish theologian and contemporary of Jesus. Too strong 
also was lhe coexistence of Syrian and Greek conn mini ties of Christ hi ns in 
the Syrian region. Nonetheless, the most important ideas of later Syrian the¬ 
ology were apparent: a defense of m on arc hi an isrn (despite varying teachings 
on the Logos), and a strong emphasis on the will of God, on the sotcriolog- 
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Seal importance of history, and on temporal action^ so that even essentials of 
Hellenistic philosophy like the natural immortality of the soul arc subordi¬ 
nated to decisions made in time. Time was required before Syrian thought 
was able to achieve clear contours; this achievement seems to have occurred 
in the second half of (he third century. 

The most important representative of Syrian theology before Nicaea was 
Paul of Samosuta on the Euphrates, who became bishop of Antioch in 25$ 
and died in 272. He was condemned at two synods in Antioch (264 and 268) 
on account of his Christology, which is, consequently, only accessible in 
quotations by his opponents. This condemnation, which took place on west 
Syrian soil, shows that the influence of Greek Christianity was quite strong 
in that area. 

Paul worked against a physical interpretation of iho New Testament pred¬ 
icate “Sun of God'' as referring to Jesus, as this description would conse¬ 
quently teach a “bi-theismT a teaching excluded for Paul by his emphasis on 
the uniqueness of God. 47 He considered the Logos (or "Wisdom") to be an 
instrument: (organon) of the one, unique God. In Paul's writings we see clearly 
the so-called (Syrian) dynamic monarch ianism, in which God works out¬ 
wardly through his dynameis (^powers”), the Logos, and possibly also the 
Spirit or other potencies. 45 * The Logos lived in Jesus as in ;t temple; his con¬ 
nection with lesus was similar to Lhat involving the prophets, but deeper and 
more radical Consequently. Pan! rejected a “preextstence" Chris tology and the 
descent of the Son of God from heaven; 45 further, he emphasized lhat Mary 
did no: give birth to (lie Logos. "On (he contrary, she gave birth to a human 
being, one who was like us/ i5l) 'llie Logos, however, is '"greater than Christ." 51 

How, then, is Jesus the Christ? Tire structures oT the Antiochene “Chris- 
tology of worthiness" 52 are already apparent: "Christ has become great 
(only) through Wisdom." 53 Or T be is like us T ‘1>ui better in every way,” 
because of the "grace, which (rested) upon him.” 54 Wisdom nested upon him 
like a prophet, "even more I ban Moses/’ and h "in many hearts," ' L but more in 
Christ as in a temple/’ 55 Consequently, there was a close connection 
(symiphew) between the Logos, or Wisdom, and Jesus. This connection 
occurred “in accordance with obedience (learning) and partaking, not 
according to essence.” 56 

The foundations of Syrian theology are recognizable in Paul oi 
Samosata’s writings. He La tight “that "the Son’ only refers to the human 
being Jesus, in whom die Wisdom of God look up residence; further, that 
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J the Spirit 1 is nothing other than the grace which God . . . granted/’ 57 God h 
an undifferentiated, unique being who reveals himself outwardly through his 
power, his orgemon, the Logos. Jesus is (only) a human being, although 
better than all other human beings oven than [he prophets and Moses, and 
lie is on account of this closely bound up with the Logos, a "power* of God, 
Hh "Christ-ness" rests in his “worthiness^ 

This also includes the idea that worthiness is the sotcriological goal of all 
humans, and specifically of Christians; this worthiness is to he made manifest 
in following after Jesus, Two other prominent views of salvation at the time 
are not in view here: Paul advocates neither a Hellenistic-Christian diviniza- 
tion through rhe mediation of the God-man Jesus Christ nor the view of Latin 
theology of salvation through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the cross. 

Aiius is the next theologian in whose works one can see directions in 
Syrian theology. He was born around 256 or 260 in a location diet remains 
unclear, although presumably somewhere in the larger region of Syria rather 
than in Lybia, as is commonly supposed. Whether he was a student in 
Antioch of Site priest Lucian must remain an open question: additionally, 
little is known with certainty of his life and thought. Later, however, we 
know that he was active in the region of Alexandria as a presbyter, and that 
he stood in opposition to Alexander and Athanasius of Alexandria, 

Because he was condemned at Wicaen, his writings arc only accessible 
in fragments attd often in the quotations of his opponent Athanasius. T, 
Bohm has judged only three documents to be historiCEjJly authenticated (a 
creed, a letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, and a letter to Constantine). Con¬ 
cerning the Thalia, partially transmitted hy Athanasius in his Orations 
against the Arlans** he suggests that there were later emendations A 9 - Nev¬ 
ertheless, one can safely accept that Athanasius reproduces Anus’s thought 
correctly, as follows: because the Logos came into being before the Aeons* 
but still LS hi the beginning/ 1 he is a creature I he most beautiful of all cre¬ 
ation and the Demiurge, He can be called s ‘divine, 1 * for lack of a belter term* 
but he is not God. God proper is conceived of as monarchical, following 
Syrian theological norms; Arius does not advocate any .sort of "inua-God” 
subordinationism . m How T though, could the creature ••Logos/ 1 who later 
became incarnate in Jesus (with this doctrine Arius remains true to his 
Alexandrian surroundings) have been ere a ted to he so beautiful “In die 
beginning”? Here he offers a rare construction: because God in his fore¬ 
knowledge saw that the Logos would later prove himself worthy in Jesus, lie 
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gave him this beauty ahead of time. In this way A si us grounds the Hellenistic 
Logos-teaching to the Syrian “Christofogy of worthiness:” 6 J 

WEST SYRIAN THEOLOGY AFTER NICAEA 62 

The Council of Nicaea condemned the Arlan theses conccming The temporal 
beginning and the “crealurdiitcss" of the Son of God. The council taught, 
first using biblical expressions, his full divinity (if still originating from the 
Father)—“God from God, Light from Light,,.”—adding thereunto the 
expression hontoouxio$ T meaning “of tike natureT 

From that point on, tile became more difficult for west Syrian theolo¬ 
gians, because in The church of the emperor, one could no longer say I hat 
Jesus was the Son of God on account of his worthiness. He was 50 always, 
by nature, before all time (notice also: no longer from the “beginning"). 

Nonetheless* west Syrian theologians were not ready to simply give up 
their type of Christianity; Their challenge was to find ways to tbrmulate this 
Christianity acceptably under the Nieene definitions. As a result of these 
mental exertions, a specifically west Syrian theology arose at this time, a the¬ 
ology also called “Antiochene" after the cultural center of the area. 

It became important for questions about God and for Syrian Chrislology 
to identify the Son of God, or Logos, with God himself as much as possible. 
In this way, on the one hand, west Syrian theologians could continue to think 
of God in partially monarchian terms, and on the other hand, the God-Logos 
(not she Logos alone) and the human Jesus could he thought of separately. 
They defended a strict Dyophysite conception of Jesus Christ; one naturally 
had to make distinctions between the God-Logos and the human Jesus. God 
remained God. and human remained human; there was no intermixing. 

They preserved (heir Christo logy of worthiness: however, this teaching 
could no longer affect the title “Son of God," as before Nicaea, when one 
could say that Jesus was “Son" because of his worthiness* that is, that he way 
adopted by God (“Adopti|pnisrn T ’), The Logos had always existed, even 
before Jesus had proved himself worthy. The only thing left to consider was 
that tlac (election and) worthiness of Jesus had the result that he was bound 
up closely with the God-Logos. Jesus' worthiness no longer affected the 
Christ0.1 ogical predicate "Son of God,” but rather worked now on the copula 
“is” in the Quistological confession “Jesus is the Son of God," 
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The unity of the God-Logos and the human Jesus (dial is, that ihe one 
can be predicated of the other) was seen, therefore, as an existential (so to 
speak) unity; perhaps a better way to describe i( would bo ns the "together¬ 
ness 1 ' of two subjects. This unity consisted oil God's side of the election of 
Jesus and of grace-, on Jesus' side of his obedience- itntr; death (not through 
his death); that is p in ethical proof of worthiness. 

It quickly became difficult to develop a new way of speaking on this 
topic. Diodore of Tarsus (d. before 394), originally from Antioch, and 
Eustathius of Antioch Ed. before 337 [or possibly 360? j) both emphasized the 
full and unsullied him utility of Jesus and rejected any talk of “ mixture T* 3 
Diodore held fast to the Syrian expression "Son by grace" and added to it the 
Nicene phrase “Son by nature."* 4 He said that ' the Logos is called 'human' 
because he dwelled in the Son of Man," 65 

This manner of speaking about a two-fold “Son-ness" was, however, 
both complicated and unbiblical. In the years that followed, this language 
was left aside, although it was occasionally taken up in a hidden form in the 
title L "Christ”: Jesus became the Christ by proving himself worthy and is con¬ 
sequently closely bound up with the God-Logos. For the most part, though, 
this language of “doubles" was' avoided, and the Syrian "theology of wor¬ 
thiness" was formulated in another way. 

The most important west Syrian theologian. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(ca. 350-428), presented the Syrian theology of worthiness in a detailed 
manner. Unfortunately, Theodore's writings arc only extant in fragments 
(some of which are in Syriac) as a result of his posthumous condemnation as 
a heretic in the controversy over the ‘Three Chapters" at the Fifth Ecu¬ 
menical Council of 553 in Constantinople. As Theodore said: "And he (the 
human Jesus) exerted himself toward a greater possibility of the most perfect 
virtue . . . this he showed ns in an exemplary way, giving us a path which is, 
therefore, a duty for us. 11 Jesus grew "in grace .... exerting himself toward 
virtue by following Ins reason and understanding., , . And he (the Logos) 
pushed him toward the highest possible perfection and effected in him an 
overflow of effort, both in She soul and in the body; in this way he prepared 
for him a unbelievably large and yet effortless perfection of virtue.”* 16 
Because ofhis worthiness and the good favor of God which he enjoyed, the 
God-Logos dwelled in him, 67 

Consequently, l or Theodore, Jesus is (only) a human, "Jesus is a human. 
.. .The human Jesus is like all humans, distinguishing himself from other 
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humans, whose nature is like bte, only in grace. 1 ' Dr: 'The human (Jesus) is 
like humans in nature, hul God is like God in nature A And: ", T , the Son of 
Mary should not be held to be God. the Word*” 6 ** 

"S he unity between die two natures—for these he uses the Greek expaes- 
si on prosopotu meaning “face 1 ' or “outer expression"—Theodore imagines 
to he analogical to the unity of husband and wife in L one flesh* (Matt, 19:6), 
“As in the first case (of the unity of husband and wife), the ability to speak 
of l 'one flesh" did not damage the number "twoA «, + so also here (in the 
unity of the divine and human natures) the unity in pmxopon does not 
damage the distinction of natures," 69 

Syrian Christology could not be expressed more clearly. From this per¬ 
spective one can understand how Theodore's (likely) student Nestorius (b. 
after 381; d. 451) found himself in the middle of conilicts when he became 
patriarch of Constantinople in 428 and was then confronted with a latent 
Monophysile piety and ihe veneration of Mary as theotokos (the "Mother of 
God"), Me fought against the understanding of Mary as theotakos; in his 
opinion she only bore the human Jesus (she is thus anthropotokos), or al die 
most the (later) Christ (thus christotokos). He sharply distinguished between 
the human Jesus ami the God-Logos, and he saw the unity of the two 
expressed in a relationship of the God-Logos with Ihe human Jesus. 70 

With the condemnation of Nestnrius, and the penetration of Mono- 
physitism that followed, the expression of Antiochene theology was 
repressed in the realm of die emperor. That said, however, in the Chal- 
cedoftmn Creed of451, at least die (Antiochene) Dyophysile expression was 
preserved. The Antiochene model of a unity based on worthiness, however, 
was not appropriated (except in the expression “of one pfoxoptm 7 \ and the 
(Alexandrian) image of unity of essence was also rejected. 71 

It was quite a long time before C ha Ice don was aeceplctf in the Byzantine 
church: the decisive factor was most often a "CyrilHan" interpretation ol the 
creed, one in which, following the theology of Cyril of Alexandria, the unity 
of the God-man was expressed strongly and yet latently In terms of essence. 
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EAST SYRIAN THEOLOGY 72 

Witnesses up to the Beginning of the Fifth Century 

In l lie m id si of the cast Syrian church, there were indeed smaller Greek- 
speaking congregations, and some of their more well-informed theologians 
may have known something of the discussions proceeding in the West, How¬ 
ever, rhesc theologians did not stand in direct confrontation with a Hel¬ 
lenistic theology in the majority, as was the case in west Syria. They did not 
have to defend their own theology or engage themselves with the theological 
expressions of the oilier side. 

Consequently, one may assume that before Nicaeo (and in general in east 
Syria before the synod of 410} there, was no necessity for theologians to con¬ 
cern themselves with a hi nit aria n or Trinitarian conception of God, with a 
two-nature Chrislology, or with an in&mnitional selenology based on such a 
Christo logy fi.e., that humans arc saved because of the incarnation of the 
Logos). Throughout this period, people were able simply to he Christians in 
the east Syrian way. ['hose ideas recognizable in Pau] of Samosata—besides, 
that is. their forcedly antithetical components- likely became decisive for 
many Syrian congregations: a clear monarch ianism; a theology of worthi¬ 
ness; and a Christology of worthiness based thereupon, whereby Jesus' 
worth and importance for salvation rested in his obedience, and that lie is 
consequently ("by adoption”) the Son. This theology was often formulated 
hy looking back to the Old Testament in a way that was poetic and full of 
images. 'I his method avoided ‘‘terminological fixation and definition,” 73 for 
systematic reflection was not typical of ihe Syrian mode of thinking. 

One Syrian theologian, Aphrahat (d. after 345}, of whose life little is 
know’ll, apparently knew nothing of Nicaea and used Old Testament motifs 
as his primary subject matter. The Spirit of God rested on the prophets and 
on Jesus Christ: Christians also receive this Spirit at baptism and ought to 
live according to it. 74 

In a foundational study, Peter Bruns engaged the theology of Aphrahat. 73 
He pointed to the iiiiagistic richness of the Syrian language, which sought to 
express “the form of Christ intuitively” hy means of its “rich inheritance of 
Oriental lyric poetry.” 76 In his seventeenth Demonstration, 17 Aphrahat 
argues the thesis that the Messiah is the Son of God and rejects the Jewish 
criticism concerning his status as ihe Son of God. Me brings forth a plethora 
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of ntimes Cor lhe Chris!—indeed, Ehe s.3ieer number of terms forces the indi¬ 
vidual expressions in their exact meanings to fade a bit into the back¬ 
ground—and ctardies the aforementioned naming of the Messiah ns the Son 
of God: "For the venerable name of divinity was also granted to righteous 
people am! to those who were worthy of that divinity. The people on whom 
God had good favor he called 'my children 1 and my friends.” 1 He mentions 
Moses, who was to be “as God” for Pharaoh (Exod. 7:1-2) and for Aaron 
(Exoil 4:16)* as well as Israel which is a “son” (Exod. 4:22-23; Hos. 
11:1-2; Isa. 1:2; Deui. 14:]). He continues: lt He said of Solomon, l He will 
he for me a son* and 1 will be for him a father' (2 Sum. 7; 14; I Chron, 22:30). 
We also call H it- Christ the Son of God, through whom we have come to rec¬ 
ognize God, as also he l God | named Israel ’my first-bom son/ and as he said 
of Solomon, 'He will he for me a son/ We have named him |Jesus] God, as 
he also identified Moses with his own name/* 78 

Here, Syrian thought has been formulated with great clarity: the tide 
“Son of God” is a idle of honor—one of many—and no “essential” name as 
at Nicaea; rather; it is to he understood in terms of salvation history. God 
granted Jesus this name, as a result of his own favor: "For the name of 
divinity is given for greater honor in the world, and God has given it to that 
one on whom he has had favor” 70 D. W. Winkler agrees with Bruns^ here 
and summarizes thus: "The name 'Word of God' is meant to express that side 
of God which is turned toward the world, as God’s speech of revelation, 
embodied through Christ. The ‘Soil of God' is that one through whom God 
becomes recognizable.”®! The incarnation is thought of in terms of 
"enrobing" or “cnclothmgT 32 an idea that was apparently valid not only for 
Jesus but also for other great players in she drama of salvation history.** 3 
The special meaning of Jesus in his role as Logos and/or "Son of God 11 
found its basis for Aphrahat in Jesus' own special condescension and humility: 
14 Although he [Jesus] was rich* he made himself poor. Although he was exalted,, 
he degraded his own magnitude.. + . Although he was lho one who could bring 
all the dead to life, he gave himself over to death on the cross. The one who 
makes us alive has displayed for us all this humility in himself.” 34 

Aphrahat’s writings reveal ihe 'Syrian "dynamic m on archtun ism” and its 
accompanying Christology of worthiness. Because of this Chris tology, then, 
we also iind our salvation through proving ourselves worthy: ‘Therefore, we 

also humble ourselves, my beloved-Nothing else will be demanded of 

us. than that we make our temples beautiful. As soon as ihe lime is fulfilled 
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and he [that is, the Spirit of Christ] returns to his father, lie will praise us, 
because we have given him honor.* 1 ® 

Alongside Aphrahat one Hnds Fphrcm the Syrian (ca. 306-373) among 
east Syrian theologians of great import, in that ho anticipated future devel¬ 
opments by taking up expressions from Hellenist] c-Christian teaching into 
his own Syrian Christianity. This teacher and author, highly honored in the 
Syrian Church, Jell behind an important body of work written in Syriae- 
exegctical, dogmatic, and poetic texts. Ephrein's works, and above all his 
songs, had an important role in the Inter Syrian Church. 

“lie is the most elegant and greatest of all Syrian authors; he understood 
how to express his theological insights in poetic language/’ 86 Ephrem was 
bom and grew up in Nisi bis but later moved to Edessa, which belonged at Lhut 
time to 1 lie Roman Empire. There his thought-con texts included Nicaea, a him 
Laiian-Trinitarian terminology, and the conflicts with Arianism, Consequently, 
his writings and hymns contain indirect references to the incarnation, the 
divine Logos, and a binitaiian theology, although these ideas are not expressly 
reflected. As a result, one must count him—terminologically, at least—as pan 
of post-Nice tie “orthodox” Christianity (in the Greek conception). However, 
his “Trinitarian and Christological expressions” remain “unclear and opaque,” 
and his leaching on the Trinity balances precariously between “Sabellian 
modal ism and subordination si tri-theism,” with the result that he was "taken 
up in later periods by Monriphysites and Nesiorians equally.” 37 

As a result ol Ephrem’s multiple “orthodoxies,” it must be considered 
that a reconciliation of terminology between Syrian and Nlcene teachings on 
God and Christ is impossible on systematic grounds—or that it would lead 
to conceptions like those of A rius. At a later time, the Hellenistic conception 
overtook the Syrian, or at least tin an "Antiochene” form) repressed it. 
Ephrem was able, therefore, if he had wanted to be seen as correct in the eyes 
of both sides, to remain "‘unclear” in his language. Ho achieved this by 
means ot a lack of terminological definition and by his poetic ways of 
expression. This systematic problem, however, was not the only factor in 
play, tor the uniqueness of the image-rich Syrian mode of thinking was also 
involved, For example, Ephrctn used a number of titles and images for lesus; 
for him. though, the goal was not clarity of definition, but rather a glorifica¬ 
tion of God by means of images. “In Aphrahat and Ephrem. the two early 
Syrian classical writers, *.. this image-theology comes to full development. 
It shows us what a Semitic Christianity might have looked tike, had the cir¬ 
cumstances of history ami theology not pushed ii aside." 88 
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Beginning in The Fifth Century 

Thanks to the reception of Nicaea at the synod of 410 t Lhe tendency grow 
stronger in the Syrian world to speak of a Logos who is God and of die incar¬ 
nation. Consequently* beginning in the fifth century* one finds in this Syrian 
region a lew churches consecrated to the 1 Triad.” It remains unclear whether 
the expression ""Triad 11 was understood with monarchiart overtones* as one 
finds, for example, m Tbcuphllus of Antioch. Similarly, one can read an 
inscription in a church in Dar Kiia from the year 41S. that speaks of “One 
God, his Christ, and I he Holy Spirit/'^ There are also extant citations of the 
Maithean Great Commission clearly understood in terms of a dynamic 
monarch] an ism. 

It has become customary to describe the church lei Lhe Sassunian Empire 
after the Council of Ephesus as “Ncstorian/^ 0 It must certainly have 
wounded this church greatly lo accept the condemnation of Nestorius. This 
eortdemiiat ion was acknowledged* but only later, after the slow acceptance 
of Chalccdon, Nonetheless* it is clear that his ideas were held lo be entirely 
correct, and liis writings were certainly read. 

When one looks more closely at the situation, however, rme realizes that 
the works of Diodore of Tarsus find, above all Theodore of Mopsuestia were 
far more important ft would be better, it seems, to call this nascent theology 
in Syria ^Antiochene.” 9 * Even after the Council of Nicaea, the important 
ideas for I he sc theologians and in this area were a n ion arc hi an doctrine of 
God and a Dyophysite Christology, in which Jesus' worthiness played a large 
role. While the Logos was called—by necessity after Nieaea—"God by 
nature/’ 9 '- the associations raised by this statement remained unclear This 
disinterest in speculative reflection on the part of Syrian theologians, as well 
as their lack of a sharp controversy with argumentative opponents (Alexan¬ 
drian theology), left 1 ho specific expressions in question unfocused. 

What remained, however* was a continually strong use of the Old Testa¬ 
ment anti its topoi, as well as an inclusion of Jesus in Lhe historic line of the 
prophets, whose spiritual gifting he even surpassed because of his worthiness. 
In addiLion* the massive work of translating ancient Greek philosophical and 
medical lexis seems not to have affected the foundations of Syrian theology. 
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Ltiter Developments; An Overview 

The foundational structures of the doctrine of God in play up to this point, 
as well as the attendant historical understanding of soterioiogy and Chris- 
tology, remained definitive in the period that followed. However, the 
straightforwardness of this concept soon—already in Ephrem, for 
example—became less clear through the reception of Nicaca and its accom¬ 
panying binitarian (and later Trinitarian) lopoi and a Christo-logy which was 
formulated using terminology of "■essence/ 1 

This reception took place immediately, as with Ephrem, by means of the 
Syrian poeiie tradition and Imagistic language. Through these the sharp con¬ 
tours of its contradictions were lost, and the theology was rendered conse¬ 
quently less clear. 

The Syrian acceptance of she Nicene creed at the synod of 410 represented 
an early instance of inculLuration, hy which Hellenistic rubrics ( homoonsios , 
Tncarnation'’) were taken up into the quite different, metaphor-rich under¬ 
standing of the Syrians. The condemnation of Nostorius in Ephesus led to the 
result that Antiochene theology spread also into the East, where Theodore of 
Mopsoestia became the most important point of reference. 

Nonetheless, the Syrians do not seem to have immediately been drawn 
into the characteristic argumentative style of these Antiochenes; rather, like 
Narsai the poet (d. ca. 502), for example, who founded and led the school of 
Ns si his, they remained in the tradition of Ephrem while also talking up a few 
directions of Theodore's theology. The synod a of the fifth and sixth centuries 
did not deal with the controversies raging in ihe West; rather, (hey defended 
a Dyqphysite Christology on the basis of Theodore's writings. 'The teaching 
of Ncsiorius T . . had no meaning for the official (Syrian) church/’ 93 for¬ 
mally. writers did speak of belief in (he Trinity. 

Through the condemnation of Theodore of MopsuesUa in (lie 'Three 
Chapters” controversy, (.his Anliuchene theologian became “normative from 
then on for the cast Syrian Church, By the end of the sixth century, the name 
of Theodore had become synonymous with east Syrian orthodoxy/* 94 

In the once extensive but now only partially extant literary works of 
Bated the Great id. 628 J. one sees that by the early seventh century, west 
-Syrian Ideology and Christology had become extremely influential. The doc- 
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irine of (Jut Trinity and a Dyophysite “two-nature" Chrislology were 
accepted. Nonetheless, it is interesting that Bahai strongly emphasizes Lire 
unity of God even as he stresses equally God's duee-ness. take Augustine* 5 
Bahai accepts for God “only one divine wi.IL one divine substance, one 
divine nature.* 196 Above alt, it h concerning the single will—which is also 
the seat of God's action—that he tends to think of God as a subject and in 
monarchian ways; as opposed to Augustine, Bahai sees the incarnation not 
as the work of God but rather as especially of the Logos—an unex an lined 
opinion, perhaps? 

However, one should notice that, despite all this reception of Diodore of 
Tarsus and, especially, Theodore of Mopsuestia, their most important idea 
was no longer understood and also not discussed. This particular idea was 
their emphasis not only on the difference between the God-Logos and the 
human Jesus, but also on their (existential) connection, by means of.an inter- 
subject model of unity. The typical identification of God and Logos faded in 
favor of an independence of (he Logos (an idea inadmissible according to 
Theodore), and the foundation of Christo logical unity in the (election and) 
worthiness ul Jesus was rarely defended any more, and certainly not with 
either clarity or passion. 

thus, from here on, Syrian theology was marked at its fou tidal ion by 
“Byzantine" Trinitarian and Chrsstological ideas, even if those were inter¬ 
preted through an “tm-Cyrillian" and "Antiochene” lens. The work of Babai 
became the model for this theology. Consequent3y, ideas that were originally 
distinguished for their monarchism ism and Chrislology of worthiness were 
hidden by the appropriation, of foreign vocabulary. It is only in (he emphasis 
on Lhc unity of God despite a Trinitarian structure, as well as in the clean 
division of divinity and humanity in Jesus Christ, that Ihe minimum stan¬ 
dards of authentic cast Syrian and Antiochene theology were preserved. In 
other words, around the year 600, Syrian theology, at least in its terminology, 
became He lionized. 
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TIJE INFLUENCES OF A SYRIAN*ARABIC CHRISTIANITY 
ON THE QUR’AN ^ 7 

The Syria n - Ch rist ia n Shaping of the Qur'an 

From a historical-critical point of view, it is incomprehensible to argue that, of 
the rheological problems and ideas communicated in the Quran, those which 
had quite a long history in the Quran’s Christ ism milieu were “discovered” 
anew, so to speak. It is much more the case that they were taken over and 
appear in the Quran text in die prodarnalhms that connect quite consciously 
with ibe “Book" (the Old and New Testament), those that confirm this 
“Book s Ta and those that warn to establish its correct interpretation against that 
of other “People of the Book." In large parts, the Qur’an seems to want to be 
something like a new T Arabic Christian Deuteronomy. .Inst like Mpses—the 
most-mentioned informant in the Quran—the preacher continually impresses 
correct teaching and correct standards of behavior upon his audience. 

His hearers/readers appear to know the “Book," for In many places the 
Quran indicates that its statements are familiar to the audience. The text 
addresses itself to those who know the traditions of the Bible, and it wants 
to hinder or reverse the ways In which these iradilions lead people in die 
wrong direction. 

The various Christian traditions that obtained in the cast Syrian region 
and that contended with one another (often for long periods of Lime} have left 
traces behind In Lhe Quran, For example, she polemic of Syrian theology 
against Jacobi te-Monophy site conceptions is re Heeled in the Quranic rejec¬ 
tion of a Trinity made up of God, Jesus, and Mary (sura 5:116—117). Simi¬ 
larly. entrantic traditions may he visible in die Qurianic rejection of the 
enjoyment of wine (SS. 5:91; 2:219: for the other position, see S. 16:67), in 
rigid commandments concerning fasting, in the restrictions on women, and 
in radical ideas of criminal law. Further, lhe opposition to the Jews is likely 
an inheritance of Christian anti-Judaism, and so on. Many points remain to 
be discussed, including how much the rejection of the crucifixion of Jesus, 
the claim shat the crucifixion was a sham, and the claim that Jesus was 
simply translated to heaven (SS. 3:55; 4:156-159)—despite the fact that his 
death is elsewhere acknowledged {S- 5:117), and even his death and resur¬ 
rection (S. 19:33}—go back only to Gnostk-docetic ideas. 9 ® Do these ideas 
also have roots in Arabic conceptions of protection, which an employer (.in 
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this case, God) must give to his employee (of. the Funtshrnent Stories)? 
Another possible source is the beginning of the development of conceptions 
of a t ran dal tori in heaven (cf. X. 3:52-54)—as in l he Shin —m that Jesus was 
whisked away and his substitute (Muhammad or Alt) took over his role. 

Salvation by means of the cross does not appear in the Quran in any 
form. Is this phenomenon an Islamic peculiarity—a demarcation from Chris- 
nanity -as it often has been and will continue lo he understood?^ Es the 
cross then, as it appears from S. 4:156-159, a point of controversy ns a 
symbol of Christian salvation, so that the Quran becomes a non-Christian, 
even an Islamic book? 

One must consider, however, that there had always been, from the begin¬ 
ning of Christianity, varying models of soteriology For Hellenistic Chris¬ 
tianity* for example, the most emphasized tact was ihat God became human, 
by which action we ourselves, following antique ideas of exchange, become 
divinized.*^ Consequently, the incarnation is (he central datum of salvation, 
white the cross shows clearly how deeply human God indeed became. In the 
Latin West, on the other hand, and m European Christianities until today, the 
saving death of Jesus on the cross stands in the foreground, through which 
our guilt was taken away and we'were “saved” and/or justified. 10 5 

It was still otherwise in the Syrian theology of worthiness. Strongly 
related to Jewish-Chrisiiun thought, this theology placed disciple ship and 
alkies at the fore. 1(12 Jesus is the Christ because the Word of God or tine Spirit 
of God rested upon him more than on the prophets or Moses, so that he 
proved himself worthy as far as the death on the cross (not through this 
death). To do the same is what is demanded of all Christians, To say it 
another way, it is a truncation of Christian thought on salvation to limit it to 
the Latin/We stem pa Item. Syrian Christianity was indeed Christianity in all 
its ways, even if it emphasized different matters in its sbteriology; this same 
is also true for the concepts in the Qur'an. 

Recently, many authors; have defended die opinion that most of the the¬ 
ological statements in the Quran—for example, the conception of God, 
Christolugy, and eschatology- arose from Syrian traditions of Christianity. 
Jesus was taken seriously, as in Syrian theology, in lhe historical role that he 
look up in lhe larger mission of God. It has been observed for a somewhat 
longer period, for example, that at least the Meccan portions of the Qur'an 
express foundational ideas which correspond Lo (Syrian) Christian mis¬ 
sionary preaching; "These foundational ideas remind one most especially of 
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I tic pat turn ot an ancient Christian missionary preaching, as for example 
Pant’s speech at the Areopagus as narrated in Acts 17. Recause of tit is. Tor 
An cl me pm forward the attractive hypothesis dial Muhammad once heard a 
Christian missionary sermon, and than his experience provided his decisive 
motivation, ,|u1 Here it is not only some theological statements but rather the 
concept at the core of the Qur'an that is traced back to Christian models. 

Consequently, one must accept that the reception of the Old Testament 
and/or its apocrypha and tnpoi also occurred by the mediation of Syrian 
Christianity, less so from Jewish communities themselves. All aspects of this 
reception that could he presumed to come from a Jewish-Christian influence 
are also to be found in Syrian Christianity, with its strong affinity to the Old 
lest ament, its prelcrerice for tin: pattern of Moses arid l he prophets, and so on. 

As a result oi the Qur an’s rough rejection of Trinitarian ideas and Jesus’ 
identity as the Son of God, many scholars have argued the thesis that Quranic 
passages in this line have been shaped by Nestorian conceptions. 1 [W First of 
all, however, these scholars overlook the fact that, after the Council of Eph¬ 
esus in 431, Nestorian miluences are recognizable in the cast Syrian region, 
but that it was the writings of Diodore of Tarsus and, above all, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, that were read, accepted, and commented upon in the centers of 
teaming for Syrian theology. Consequently, it would be better to speak of an 
"Antiochene’ - theology. Secondly, these scholars also do not note that even 
(his influence of Nestorian thought waned after 600, as the central Trinitarian 
and Chnslolocical terminology of the tradition of the Greek councils was 
taken on and adapted—a '‘Ikllenization” of east Syrian Christianity, These 
ideas were neither reflected upon nor discussed as in the I leMonistic theolog¬ 
ical tradition: rather, they were simply passed on. It is only in the Dyophysile 
interpretation of these ideas that die old Antiochene conceptions lived on. 
Thirdly, these scholars overlook the fact that the Antiochene theology of 
Diodore, Theodore, and even of Nest on us did not contest either a predication 
oi divinity for the Logos— humoousios —or the acknowledgement that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God or the Logos: in contrast, they wrote mostly of the 
"God-Logos.” they contested “only” an essentia! unify of the Logos and 
JcMis and presented “only” another model of unity: u connection of the two 
on the grounds of election and worthiness (in short, the “acceptance” of Jesus 
by God)—an "existential ’ unity. In most places in the Quran, on the other 
hand, and in contrast with Antiochene theology, a bins tar can conception of 
God appears; only once is there a Trinitarian depiction to be found. Con sc- 
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quejitly, ant! bound up with this, [he predication of Jesus ax the “Son of God" 
is Sharply denied. To sum up: the Quran is neither Antiochene nor Nesioriam 
even if it has been shaped by Syrian theology. 


THE PRE-NICENE SYRIAN FORM 
OF QURANIC THEOLOGY 

How should the aforeineniinued peculiarities be explained? Many passages 
in die Qur’an seem to represent an early form of Syrian theology. There is 
indeed a pre-Niccne Syrian theology present in the Quran, a theology that 
was defended against Lhe Syrian theology of die seventh and eighth cen¬ 
turies, that of the ‘‘People of the Book" contemporary to the Quran. Nicaea 
does not appear in the Quran: it' it is there at alL it is seen only in a t negative 
light in the positions of those being led astray; that is, of the Syrian theology 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. 

This pre-Nicene Syrian theology was still being defended in the East 
shortly before, the middle of the fourth century in die person of Aphrahal, It 
was present until the year 410 in the entire east Syrian Church, except for 
Edessa (see Ephrem the Syrian) h which belonged at that time In the Roman 
Empire. Finally, it was present among the common people and in the regions 
lying outside the ambit of the ecclesiastical and theological centers for at 
least decades longer. 

** P re-N Scene" Syrian theology defended a decisive monarchianism on 
the question of God: (the one) God alone has authority. This concept is 
directed polemically in the Qur an against the developments current at the 
time of its appearance, for God shares power with no one at all. This Uni¬ 
tarian 1110 nod seism, defined by concerns about power and authority, also 
excludes the conception of a “Sonship of God’' that is "physical," an Idea 
I hat had developed in east Syria (at the latest) in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. 

Paul of Samosata T who lived In an Antioch that was at his time fully Hd- 
lenizedn and west Syrian theologians working after Nicaea. shared a common 
challenge, namely, ihe developments that occurred in Hellenistic Chris¬ 
tianity. However, early Syrian theology had to confront these challenges 
even before them, dealing with ihe Simple’* New Testament statements that 
Jesus is the Son of God and that he is the incarnate Logos. 
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Syriac Christians before Nicnea had understood “Son of God' 1 and 
'Logos” as “powers” of she one God—the .so-called dynamic monarphi- 
anism. The Logos, Wisdom, ihe Spirit, and so on- -for the Syrians gathered 
many such names together—did not compromise the uniqueness of God, hut 
rather they tire he himself in It is actions anti works, no separate ' hypostases.’ 1 
In this respect one finds no Arian echoes in die Qur'an— contra Gunter 
Lttling, ei aL— because A nanism saw the Logos as lime-bound and erea- 
lurely* but nonetheless as its own “hypostasis” and as die Demiurge, The the¬ 
ology represented in die Qur'an is also pre-Arian, or at least not touched by 
Arianism. 

There are a few passages in die Quran, from which one can proceed 
directly to it dynamic monarchianism. One surprising sentence—that is* one 
that does not ill in its context—is S. 17:85; "The Spirit is the Logos of my 
Lord. But you |pl.| have retained only a little knowledge.' 1 This passage fits 
nicely with pne-Nicene Syrian theology, in that the Spirit is explained as die 
Logos, but as the Logos “of my Lord"—like a dynamic of the Lord, Even 
more closely aligned is S, 16:2: “He sends the angels down with die Spirit 
of his Logos upon the one whom he chooses from among his servants.” 
These heavenly beings are to announce to humanity that "diere is no other 
God besides me/' Here Lhe Logos and the Spirit become like angels that rep¬ 
resent God’s actions outwardly, following the Jewish angelology that had 
been taken over into Christianity 1 ^ (e.g L * Clement of Alexandria [d- before 
215] described the Logos and angels as one thing Ltj6 . and Or i gen [d. ca. 250J 
explained die two c hem him |i.e. T angels] on the Ark of the Covenant as the 
Logos and die Spirit 107 ). They arc known purely for their function: these 
aforementioned powers of God come down tn humans with the assignment 
to speak lo humans in the place of God, 

Sura 40:15 also reflects pre-N Scene Syrian theology: “lie sc [ids the Spirit 
of his Logos upon the one whom he chooses from among his servants/’ The 
Logos and the Spirit were the most important powers Tar describing God's 
actions to humans. This is dear from S. 10:5, which describes God as taking 
his seat on his throne after die six days of creation ib in order lo iJireet the 
Logos.” The Logos seems- as in early Christian theology—to be the more 
important character, with the Spirit a bit subordinate- as was common in this 
early period, angels were mentioned along with them. One may comp arc¬ 
hers S. 19:17: “And we sent our Spirit to her [Mary'JT The Logos, the Spirit* 
and die angels are “powers” of die one and the same God. These passages. 
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arid others, show that pre-Nicene dynamic monarchicUrisin came to expres¬ 
sion in (he Quran, and I hat it was preserved by tlie Qur'an's redactors. Con¬ 
sequently, the Quran criticizes later formulations that defend binitaii.au and 
Trinitarian ideas. 

It was also necessary in the Quran, as it had already been in earlier 
Syrian Christology, to reject any notion that Jesus was "physical ly” or 
"materially" the Son of God. The idea that Jesus was only a human being, of 
course, differed From dial of ihe Syrian Christianity contemporary with the 
Quran. As it says in S. 3:45; "4At that timej when the angels said, 'Mary! 
God is announcing to you a word fed. note: “Logos”] from himself, whose 
name is Jesus Christ and who is the Son of Mary. 1 ” Sura 4:171 culls Jesus 
[he "Word of God” and the “Spirit of/from him. 11 Here, though, the text 
seems only to refer to the special election and mission of Jesus, in the sense 
of Syrian Chrislology (God's Logos and Spirit rested upon him); these, ideas 
revealed themselves already in the virginal birth and were die basis on which 
Jesus proclaimed ihe Gospel. Many lexts in the Quran contend mightily with 
the claim that Jesus was the Sun of God. Jesus is (only) one .sent by God 
{e.g., S. 5:75). 

In additions die Qur'an also reflects a unique form of an even earlier 
Syrian Christolqgy, namely, die confession that Jesus is the "servant of 
GodC One sees this idea in S. 72:19 (which Paret, in his German translation 
of the Qur'an, falsely connected to Muhammad), as well as in S. 19:30, a 
self-referential statement nf the Christ-child: "I am ihe servant of God/ 5 It is 
possible that the Qur'anic rejection of an "adoption" or “acceptance" of Jesus 
as the “Son of GorT should be understood in this connection (cf, SS, 2:116; 
19:68: 18:4; 19;88-91: 21:26; 23:91; 72:3). 108 In pre-Nicene Syrian the¬ 
ology (see here, e.g., the usage of Aphnihat), the expression “Son of God" 
was nut used exclusively as an honorific title for Jc$us T as it was later (and 
even in Syrian theology), so that there was no reason to take hold of the later 
Antiochene model of unity based on an “adoption” (with only Jesus as the 
Son). Appropriate to its pre-Nicene time frame, it was not yet required, as it 
would be in hstur west Syrian Christo logy. to reflect a model of unity 
deriving from a theology of worthiness. 

A Christo logy of worthiness linds expression in the Quran insofar as 
Jesus has meaning in the proclamation and completion of the will of God: 
for example, he says at S. 3:51, “God is my and your Lord. Serve him! Thai 
is a straight path,” In addition, all of us come to salvation as we prove our- 
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selves worthy; that is P us we fulfill our duties (an idea found throughout the 
Qur'an: cf. S. 3:57: L 'To those, however, who believe and do what is light, he 
[that is, God] will give their full reward"). 

There are other aspects of the Quran that point to early Syrian influ¬ 
ences. The importance of the Old Testament is quite apparent in the Quran. 
From time to time one can surmise that the Preacher, who is most often 
spoken to by God with the pronoun “you,” sees himself lypologically as 
Moses (who was also an orphan, was at one time E 'oii a false path,” and was 
needy; see S. 93:6-8), Indeed, the term '"Muhammad" is mentioned only 
four times in the Quran, always in Med in an suras, and seems to be an hon¬ 
orific title (the "highly honored one") whose connection with regard to a spe¬ 
cific poi son is often difficult to discern in the Qur an—-docs it relate to Jesus, 
Moses, or the Arabian prophet? Further, the Quran, or as II. Basse writes, 
Muhammad, "apparently knows nothing of a fourfold gospel.” 30 ? In east 
Syria, at least into I he sixth century, the Diatessaron was still in use. Is the 
accusation that Christians have falsi bed the Scriptures directed against the 
repression of the Diatessaron in favor of the four gospels of the Peshitta? 


THE ARABIZATION OF A 
PRE-NICENE SYRIAN CHRISTIANITY 

That pre-Nicene Syrian theology is still to be found in the Qur'an in the sev¬ 
enth arid eighth centuries shows clearly that Arabs had already accepted 
Christianity in an earlier period. Apparently, the originally nomadic or semi- 
no rnadic tribes did not give up this foundation in the Inter periods. As the 
Qur'an dearly shows, they did not go along with Ehe later, post-Nice ne devel¬ 
opment of .Syrian Christianity (which was forced upon it through its contacts 
with Byzantine Christianity, despite nil its autocephaly), 110 although they did 
continue to use the Syrian language in their worship services, at least until 
the linguistic Arabization of the early eighth century. They remained in their 
original religion, in (he Christianity of their beginnings, and they stood by its 
concerns and defended them aggressively against Jews and Christians “who 
bad been let! astray.” This was true even after the victory of He radius over 
the Sassanians \ n 622. when they themselves became politically independent 
ami were able to build larger and larger empires. It was only their own inter¬ 
pretation of Eire text that weis unquestionably a product of re vein I ion. From 
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i his point of view it becomes plausible that the Byzant in E-leaning theologian 
John of Damascus (d, 735 ) ]11 would have described the "Ishmaelttes"—that 
is. those Arabs who saw themselves as connected to suras of the prophet 
Muhammad—as Christian heretics. 112 

The Christianization of Arabs in the Syrian and Arabian regions was 
rarely—as in the urban milieu of early Christianity—a matter of the conver¬ 
sion of individuals or even multiple individuals. As was appropriate, given 
the social structure of the time, tribal leaders and their tribes decided so take 
this step Logelhcr; one may compare here the Christian mission among the 
German tribes. Consequently, one cannot avoid admitting, in terms of the 
sociology of religion, that in this situation many old. Arabian, “pagan" tra¬ 
ditions would have lived on under the cover of a Christianity that was 
binding on an entire in be and was therefore superficial. In this connection 
one finds many examples in tin: Quran: the belief in jinn r surcery s fcf. -S3. 
113 and 114), and lesser gods and goddesses (of S. 53:19-20): inherited 
societal norms (of. concerning the relationships between men and women or 
legal statutes [c.g.. the lex raiionis])i tales from lhe homeland (see. c.g., m a 
pari of the Punishment Stories or the notes concerning a eeitaiu female 
camel);* 13 or even memories of important places like Mecca or Yathrib- 

It also appears that the originally nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes prac¬ 
ticed their Christianity as a “lay religion," that is, without u noteworthy cler¬ 
ical class; if sn F this, would point to a veiy early period of Christianization. 
The only exceptions to this in the QurTm arc the traces left behind by monas¬ 
tic ism, From this set of circumstances, one can more readily understand the 
I'oundaiionally “folk" nature ol I he remembrance and edit mg of biblical and 
apocalyptic material in die Qur'an, There were no “specialists" at work 
here. 114 When Arabs visited Christian worship services, these were carried 
out entirely by priests who were ethnically Syrian. This context may help 
explain die “flattening out" of the Syrian theology of worthiness to a “pay¬ 
ment for services rendered" ethic, as can he found in the faith of common 
people in Christian churches even until today. 

The uniqueness of the reception of Syrian Christianity, however, makes 
clear she following, my most important observation on the Quran. These 
Christianized tribes apparently brought with them into their Christianity a 
very strong conception of legal structures (mlership and obedience, the leg it¬ 
imation of authority) and eon tract-related regulations. Through this concep¬ 
tion, the considerable humane (with regard to content) and often thorough- 
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going reflection of biblical and Syrian theological traditions was withdrawn 
in favor of formal and structural schemata of order. One's relationship to 
Allah was expressed as din, that Es, as a contract. 115 in agreement with ihe 
Scripture (Islam). As the Qur'an shows, this concept, expressed thusly T was 
polemically set up in the seventh and dglnh centuries against the other vari¬ 
ants of Judaism and Christianity as the correct path. Insofar as this. Arabian 
(ncm-Monopltysiic) Christianity, fur which the (late) Quran presents simply 
the only source, was foundation ally shaped by the rubrics and expressions of 
pre-Niccne Syrian Christianity, ii nonetheless betrays a quite unique, even 
“Arabian," form, one dial was oriented toward structures and matters of jus¬ 
tice, It then became the bedrock of the ideology of the tribe, and soon the 
empire, as Arabian authority reached wider and wider. 


LATER ADDITIONS 

It appears that, as time progressed, other passages also entered into the 
Qur'an, passages that quire clearly no longer represented an early Syrian- 
Arabian Chrislianity, but rather reflected the beginnings of another religion, 
a new religion, namely, Islam. Texts of [his kind are not particularly 
numerous, but they arc present nonetheless, and they have been of great 
import hi terms of their effects. They should perhaps be reckoned lo the end 
of the eighth century ortho beginning of the ninth; that is. to or just prior to 
the time of al-Mamum 

An empirical answer to [his question is difficult, primarily because the 
oldest extant and datable manuscript of the entire text arises From the later 
ninth century, while the earlier texts—mostly fragmentary editions—have 
not been satisfactorily published and certainly have no{ been investigated 
from ihe perspeen ve of textual criticism (for example, must one see them as 
fragments?). Consequently, the questions must remain open in this area; ihey 
can be answered only in the future. At the present time one has recourse only 
to the many observations arising from (lie histories of spirituality, culture, 
and religion. These studies, however, make it necessary to accept that later 
additions were made. 
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then be cannot be divine. However, because Otrgen held that the Logos must truly 
be God (which Anus did not do), he pushed back the begetting of (he Son and lhe 
emergence of the Logos into the eternity of God, and he formulated for ibe tirsL lime 
the leaching of the so-culled “immanent Trinity.” Within lhe Godhead Lusher, Son. 
mid Spirit have a varying “fullness' 1 of essence—an “intra-God” subonlinationism, 
On this topic of. the present author's Etti Golf m dtvi Per so nan?: Yam Vatvr Jestt 
zutn "Mysterium" der Triniitii, 2nd cd. t {Mainz: Matlhias-GriinewEild Verlag, 2000), 

pp. 60-62. 

61. A tb un us ins quotes from Anus' Thalia'. L 'Hor h he (Arms) suys n because God 
had seen ahead or time that lie (lhe Word) would be good, therefore he gave him this 
beauty, which he would later achieve as a human by his virtue, so thal God caused 
it come to pass already in his pre-existence because of his (later) works, which God 
foresaw 1 ' (TzT 4:1. no. 91). 

62. For finer distinctions concerning lhe following section, see ibe present 
author's I-undanurntaldiristologie, pp, 21(3-29; 

63. Fxtfmi in Syriac fragments (in German. TzT 4:3 h nos. 108 10), 

64. Ibid. (TzT 4:1, no. 111). 

65. Ibid, (TzT 4:1, no. It 2), 

66. Greek fragment from De ittcarrtaSibne (in German, TzT 4:1. no. 3 17)- 

67. Tbid, 
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6ft. Another fragment from De imarnatione (TzT 4:1. no. I IB). 

69. Siill antviher fragment from De inLurnatiww (TzT 4; I, no, 120). 

70. Ci". hem the lexis in T/.T4:I ? nos. 124-27. 

71. CF. die present author's Fun dam erifalchristo log i c + pp, 270-9 J. 

72. Cf. here primarily Winkler. Ostityrisdtes Christentitm. 

73. Ibid., p. 44. 

74. t.Y. here Beg gi uni, Syriac Theology* pp, 16—17. 

75. Peter Bruns, Das ChristuxbUd Aphrakafx des Fer.mchen Heredity 

no. 4 (Bonn: Borengiiss-er, 1090). 

76. Ibid. p. 66. 

77. Aphrnhatis Snpiemis Persae Demanstruiinncs, no. 17. In German, Peter 
Bnins, ed., Apltmhat: Unterweistmgen fans dem Syrisehcn uhcrscrzt r md ein- 
gdeitet). Forney Christiani,, nos 5: ! {Uttlt'rw. I-10) and 5:2 [Untcnv. 11-23) 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1991). 

78. Aphrahat, Demonstration 17:3—4 (German: Fontes Christian] 5:2, ,419-20), 

79. Ibid., 17:5 (German, ibid.„ p. 420). 

80 Bruns, Pas Ch ristushltd Aphrn ham T p. 139, 

81. Winkler. Qstsyrhchgs Christenumi, p. 47. 

82. Ibid. 

83. This idea uf "enrobing" 1 also plays a rote in west Syrian Christjoiogy; cf. the 
present author's Etindamentaichrisiologia t pp. 217-19 (author's note; at ih:ir Lime 1 
falsely aiiribmed the conception to Hellenistic thought). 

84. Aphrahat, Dem&nsrmiioti 6:9-10 (in German. Fnntes Chri-stiam 5:1, 
197-98). 

85. [bid. : 6: B) (in German, ibid., pp. 198-99). 

86. Winkler. Ostsyrischzs Cforisicntwn, p. 49. 

87. Peter Bruns, “Rphraem tier Syrer/ 1 in Lexikm r dvr andken chriiUlichen Lk- 
eralur, p_ 194 (the whole article can be (bund on pp. 191-94). 

88. Winkler. G.myrischc$ Christemm, p. 55- 

89. Bui]er h Early Churches in Syria, p, 51 - 

90. Friedrich Heiler, in his Die Osikirchen (edited posthumously) (Munich: li. 
Reinhardt, 1971). p. 303, groups llie information about the east Syrian church under 
ihe heading "The Hast Syrian (Nestorhut) Church/" 

91. Thus Winkler, Osfsyrische.x Chris ltnMam T pp. 42-43. SO. 

92. One sees this in n for example, the Syrian teacher Narsai (d. 502). who 
denied the Holy Spirit the ability tn he recognized as God; cf. here Beggianh Early 
Syriac Christianity, pp. 5-6. 

93. Winkler, Ostsyrisches Christewum, p. 69. 

94. Ibid., p. 77. 

95- Cf. here the present author’s Ehi Golt in drei Personal? pp. 86-95. 
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96. Winkler, Ostsy rise hex Christ&ntum, p. 91. 

97. English (mi vs labors of lEie Qur'an in the following section arc my own; the 
citations refer lo Rudi Pareto [ran slat ion, Der Koran (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1979). 

98. JT is to he noted here I hat the Quran contains no doectic conceptions or 
interests whatsoever. I he statement that Jesus was only apparently crucified siat>u 1 l 1 
be seen only metaphorically or poatiiivistic cl] ]y, as it would be in Syrian theology— 
an idea of die religious tradition that was simply taken over unreflectivcly. 

99. For example, even Joseph He nni tiger, “Die Kirche des Os Lens und die 
Geburl des Islam, ' in /statu and Ahendland: Begcgnnag EU’tfrer Wetien: Bine Vor- 
iragsfolge, ed. Muhammad Asad and E-Inns Zbindcn (01 ten: Walter, I960), p. 52, 
claims lhal there has existed from rhe beginning onward an unbridgeable yap 
between Christianity and Islam" because nf the lack of or controversy concerning 
the idea of Jesus’ability to save humanity through die cross. More recently, one sees 
this idea in die book (unfortunately not well-informed concerned the history of rhe¬ 
ology and that of Islam) of the praiseworthy cxegete Joachim Gniika fi Blind and 
Koran: Was sie verbindef. was sip rretmf h 4th ed. (Freiburg; Herder, 2(3(J4) T exp, pp, 
J7S-S5, 

](30. Cf, the present author's Fundamentalchristologie, II: E 35-302- 
101. Cf. ibid., Jit: 343 512, 

E02, One sees this already in Matthew's gospel. In which Lhu cross's meaning 
for salvation appears only in rive quotation of Jesus 1 words at the Last Supper, 

103. Henninger, “Die Kirche des Osteins,” pp. 49-50. 

104. Cf'., for two examples among many, Claus Schcdl, Muhammad arid Jesus: 
Die christologisch relevanien Texie des Karans, nett iibetsgffl und erktari (Vienna, 
Freiburg, and Basel; Herder, 1W7R) T pp. 562-66, and G. Quispel. Makarius, das 
Thomasevafigeluitn, und das Lied von der Perte, Supplement to Novum Tesia- 
meutuin (Leiden: Brill, 1%7), p. IIX, 

105. Cf. the present author's Phi Goa in drei Personen? pp. 24- 25 r 41— 12. 

l Oft. CI e me n t ui‘ A1 exa n d ri: i. Put da gagas (ca. 203), 1.59.1. 

E07. Qrigeii, Commentary tm Romans > in the comment on Rom, 3;25. 

I OS. Cf. I»ere the present author's WehreUgh )I Islam r pp. 85*86. 

109. HeriberL Busse,, Din iheologischen Be^iehungtn des hiatus zit JndentHin 
Ufid Chr isienitim: Gnmdlagtm des Dialogs im Koran and die gegenwtlriigf: Diskus- 
lion, Grund/ugc, no. 72 (Darmstadt: WissenschaiLliebe Buchgesellsehufi, 1988), p. 
lift; cf. pp. 1I6-4CL 

J10. I his was not true lor r above all. the Monophysitt Ghassanids, who were 
concentrated in llie west Syrian region. Consequently, the theology of die Qur an 
derives from east Syrian, primarily south Iraqi Arabs. 

111. CL on tins point Alfred-Louis dcr Premare + s contribution in this volume, 

112. John of Damascus says that the fshmaelitrs honor a stone {On the Herr- 
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sies , Liber tie haere sibus opera pole mica, in Die Sthriften ties Johmnes von 
Danui.S'kitSi vii 4. gtl- by Bonifaiius Koilur, PTS h no. 22 [Berlin and New York: 
Walter de Gniyter, I9K1J, heresy no. IE30 [in its entirety, pp. fiU 67], p. 64, Z. 
87-94). I will not lake up a full and exact discussion of I he passage here; however, 

I will say ihut the current interpretation that John is speaking here of ihe honoring of 
the blark stone in ihe Kaba, is completely off the mark. Theodore Abu Qitrra (d. 
820/825) was the bishop of Harran iai Iraq from 795-812. In a tractate on she wor¬ 
ship of linages written after 79& T he accuses ihe Jews of worshiping “dead things* 
such as the stone on the Temple Mount (even xhettya) in Jerusalem” (Reset]kran/. 
Die ifitfi.'Seh-Christ I iche Attseimtmlmvtztuitti p. 75). Is ihere a mix-up here? En any 
ease, the numismatic discoveries from ihe eighth century show ihat the Christian 
Arab authorities had coins minted with die symbol of a stone thereupon; on this 
topic sec Volker Popp’s contribution in l has volume, 

114- This female camel appears in numerous places in the Quran itself, unfor¬ 
tunately with no furl her explanation. John of Damascus* however, wgs Lsf ihe 
opinion lhat the tales of ihis camel (he concerned himself far more with the details} 
were to be found in a single sura igrophe) (heresy HU) [in the above mentioned edi- 
don. [i. 65, Z. 114]). These Arabian tales of a female camel anti its equally female 
children can be read (in a version fuller than that in John of Damascus) in A. 
Spre tiger, Das Lcbert uml die Lehre des Mohammad nach bisher gr&ssteiuhettx 
unbermtzfen Qiieilen, 2nd i ed. 1 voL 1 (Berlin: Nicolaische Verlagstmch hand lung, 
\m)\ pp. 518-25. 

1 14. Cf. here the present author’s \ Veil ref igion Islam, p. 91. 

115. The translation of din as “religion” is false in that the overarching term 
“religion” developed only as a result of the European Enlightenment and primarily 
in the nineteenth century. It is more correct to understand ihe term with it leas like 
"consraari contract relationship," etc. 
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